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To PEEVENT any misconception whicli may arise from tlie pre- 
sence of two names upon the title-pa^ of the * Civil Service 
History of England/ it is thought desirable to state distinctly 
that the work is now issued for the first time. Towards the 
close of 1869, the Author, Mr. F. A. White, a gentleman of long 
experience in tuition and the preparation of candidates for ex- 
amination, submitted his MS. to the publisher, who considered 
that, with some modification and revision, it might advantar- 
geously be produced in the educational series commenced by 
the 'Civil Service GeoOTaphy.' He therefore placed it in 
the hands of the present Editor, whom he knew to be conver- 
sant with the plan and details of that manual ; and the * Civil 
Service History of England ' is offered to the public in the 
hope that it may prove in all respects worthy of its pre- 
decessor. With a few unimportant exceptions, the Author's 
scheme has been strictly preserved. It should, however, be 
stated that the textual alterations and additions throughout 
have been extensive, and that a considerable portion of the 
second part is wholly editoriaL 

H. A. D. 
November 1870. 



PEEPACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 



In the second issue of the ' Civil Service History of England ' 
the Editor took the opportunity of completing it to the year 
1871, and of supplying some few omissions to which attention 
had been drawn by different reviewers. In the fourth edition 
the book was carefully revised throughout, and in the present 
edition further alterations have been made, bringing it down to 
date. 

H. A. D. 
February 1884. 
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Thb ' Civil Service History of England/ like the 'Civil Service 
Geography/ has been compiled chiefly to assist candidates in 
preparing to be examined for appointments under the Crown. 
This primary purpose has been steadily kept in view. It was 
no part of tliis purpose to provide the candidate with cut-and- 
dried answers to stereotyped questions, nor to pretend to enable 
him to reply successfully to every question that official inge- 
nuity can devise. Any book making sucb professions would be 
open to the distrust of all earnest learners. On the contrary, 
the aim of the ' Civil Service History of England ' is simply 
to present the leading facts of ' our rough island-story ' in an 
order so simple, and so unincumbered by irrelevant matter, as 
to place the candidate in a position to acquire them rapidly 
and exactly, and to return precise and satisfactory replies to a 
fair proportion of any set of questions put to him in order to 
test his knowledge of the subject. For such as have ampler 
leisure or a wider ambition plenty of comprehensive manuals 
already exist ; but even in employing these it may be found 
useful to consult a work in a smaller and more compact form, 
and those concerned in the production of this 'Fact-Book* are 
not without hope that it may be of use to the general student 
as well as to the candidate for whom it has been especially 
designed. 

There are two considerations that may be supposed to 

affect the candidate for appointments in the Civil Service, 

which do not, as a rule, affect the general student. In the 

£r8t place, the iDflgTiitude of the end to be attained, involving, 
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him to reply successfully to every question that official inge- 
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useful to consult a work in a smaller and more compact form, 
and those concerned in the production of this ' Fact-Book * are 
not without hope that it may be of use to the general student 
as well as to the candidate for whom it has been especially 
designed. 

There are two considerations that may be supposed to 
affect the candidate for appointments in the Civil Service, 
which do not, as a rule, affect the general student. In the 
first place, the magnitude of the end to be attained, involving, 
as it often does, the gain or loss of provision for a lifetime, 
stimuHatea aven the most in onsiderate and indolent to an 
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effort of industry ; in the second place, the short space generally 
available for preparation makes it imperative that no time 
should be lost or labour wasted. Both these considerations 
have been borne in mind in this compilation. Having regard 
to the former, no attempt has been made to disguise the extent 
of the work or the amount of application required to ensure 
success; while, as respects the latter, every care has been taken 
to remove unnecessary obstacles, and to reduce the labour to a 
minimum by simplicity of arrangement, conciseness of expres- 
sion, and facility of reference. It is with this last intention that 
a fuller General Index has been affixed to the book than is 
generally found in works of a similar kind. 

For convenience' sake, the ' Civil Service History of England ' 
has been divided into Two Parts, either of which may be re- 
garded as separate and independent. The first of these consists 
of a chronological summary of the successive events in English 
History, arranged in numbered and titled clauses, and grouped 
in eight chapters corresponding to the eight natural divisions 
of the subject. At the commencement of each chapter is its 
respective genealogical table, and wherever smaller tables are 
required to explain the text they are ^ven in the shape of 
notes. 

The paragraph system has been adopted in this part in order 
to aid the learner in detaching the information he requires from 
its surroundings and fixing it in his memory. One of the dis- 
advantages of this method is a certain appearance of disconnec- 
tion. On the other hand, it has at least the merit of keeping 
the text within narrow limits, as well as of reducing opportu- 
nities for digression ; and whenever the learner feels himself 
oppressed by the steady march of facts, he will find that the 
Schedular Abstract which concludes the volume will at once 
enable him to review his progress and test his acquisitions. 

The Second Part is made up of eleven sections, to which, in 
default of a better, the name of Appendices has been given. 
But it is hoped that they will not be regarded, for this reason 
alone, as superfluous or undeserving of careful study. In some 
cases, as in the appendices on ' English Constitutional Hi&tcye:^ ' 
and the 'History of India,' they repeat, m wi ^tl-^^sA^^ ^^xA 
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completer form, portions of the subject whicli are necessarily 
included in the first part. Here the object has been to allow 
the learner to study, in a coherent and consequent manner, 
facts which he would otherwise have to pick out laboriously 
from the general narrative. In other cases, as in the appendices 
entitled * Inventions and Discoveries,' 'English Literature,' 
' British Possessions,' &c., the information they embody is not 
contained in the first part, and is treated separately on account 
of its secondary importance. 

Nothing more is needed to explain the Appendices. A 
glance at the Table of Contents will show their scope and 
purpose. It should, however, be stated that in compiling the 
appendix on the History of the Constitution some assistance 
has been derived from a useful Handbook on that subject by 
.Mr. Alfred P. Hensman, Barrister-at-Law. 

With the object of 'avoiding the inconveniences of folded 
plates, the maps, which have been prepared by the Editor, are 
respectively confined to a single page. They are, therefore, 
restricted in character, but will be found to contain most of 
the names which are mentioned in the body of the work. 

In conclusion, it may appear even to the most ardent 
and enthusiastic of students that the dates in this book are 
superabundant. It is not for one moment proposed that they 
should be learned by rote. But all who have ever striven to 
acquire a knowledge of events in their proper order will not 
need the trite reminder that only dates can fix occurrences. 

H. A. D. 
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l^ART FIRST. 

CHAPTEE I. 
TBE ROnCikia' PERIOD. 

B.C. 55-A,D. 410. 

1. Tbe Anelent Britons. — ^Little is known respecting the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Britain. It is believed that they were 
descended from Celts, who had colonised the island from the con- 
tinent. At the time of the Eoman Invasion they were broken up 
into separate tribes, which were perpetually at war. The Britons 
of the north and middle districts were chiefly hunters and herds- 
men. Those in the south were more advanced. They possessed the 
arts of mining and smelting, and traded with foreigners in tin, 
lead, skins, &c.* ^ 

2. CSBsat^'s Zn^asionSy B.C. 55, 54. — In the autumn of b.c. 
65, after the conquest of Gaul, Julius Caesar invaded Britain, upon 
the pretext, among others, that its inhabitants had aided his GaUic 
foes. He first made a descent upon the coast of Kent, landing, it is 
generally believed, at Deal, was opposed, and, after obtaining pro- 
mises of hostages from the Britons, returned into Gaul. In the 
following spring, b.c. 54, finding these promises were disregarded, he 
made a second expedition, penetrated to St. Albans (Verulamiuni), 
which he burned, and finally concluded a peace. 

• Caesar (' De Bello Gallico '), Tacitua (* Agricola '), Camden's * Britannia,' the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and the works of Lappenberg, Palgrave, Sharon 
Turner, Kemble, Wright, Herbert, Guest, and others, may be consulted for tA\& 
period of English History preceding the Norman Goivcv!^«(^, J>iSXet X^o^ *Oda 
loaxces of infonnatlon are innumerable, and nfiednot^n^ IgnxXlLCiT^kascNsfi^v 

B 
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3. Ostoiius Scapula, a.d. 50. — ^A long period elapsed before 
the Eomans again visited Britain. An expedition under Aulus 
Plautius, sent over in 43 by the Emperor Claudius (who subse- 
quently himself came to the aid of his general), was opposed by the 
Britons under Caractacus; and it was not until Ostorius Scapula 
overran the country as far north as the Tyne that Caractacus was 
made prisoner and sent to Kome. Even then the Eoman general 
failed to subdue the inhabitants of South Wales {8Uures\ and he is 
said to have died of grief in consequence. 

4. Massacre of tbe Dmids, 61. — Suetonius Faulinus, the 
third successor of Scapula, reduced Anglesea (Mono) and suppressed 
the barbarous and cruel worship of the Druids, who had gradually 
taken refuge in that island, causing the priests and priestesses to be 
burned in the fires which they had prepared for their enemies. The 
Druids were the priesthood of Britain, and possessed immense influ- 
ence over the people. They enjoyed immunity from war and taxes, 
were the sole educators of youth, and decided all disputes. 

5. Revolt of fbe Zcenlp 61. — In the absence of Suetonius, 
the Britons revolted under Boadicea (Queen of the Iceni, or inhabi- 
tants of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge), who, with her daughters, 
had suffered great indignities at the hands of the Eoman Procurator, 
Catus. London was taken and burned by the insurgents, but they 
were ultimately defeated by the Eomans with great slaughter, and 
the 'British Warrior Queen' killed herself to avoid falling into the 
hands of her conquerors. 

6. Affrioola*8 Conqaest* 78-84. — Julius ^gricola finally esta- 
blished the Eoman Dominion. He extended it into Scotland {Cole- 
dmvia) defeating the Scottish chief Galgacus at the foot of the 
Grampian Hills. His fleet sailedj^jund Britain, which was now 
first discovered by the Eomans to be an island. 

7. IXTalls of Hadrian and Antoninus, 121, 139. — These 
were erected to prevent the incursions of the northern barbarians, 
later known as the Picts and Scots,^ who descended into south- 
em Britain from Scotland. The so-called "Wall of Hadrian 
(now known as the Picts' Wall), built in 121, extended from the 
Solway Firth to the mouth of the Tyne. The Emperor Severus 

• Much uncertainty prevails with respect to these tribes. The former are 
generally held to have been remnants of the aboriginal Celtic population who 
took refuge in the—to the invaders— inaccessible mountains of "Wales and 
Scotland. The latter are believed to have been an Irish race, who entered 
Northern Britain from the adjacent island of Ireland, or, as it was then named, 
ScotUu 
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afterwards repaired and strengthened it. A second and more nor- 
therly wall, the IXTall of Antoninus (now known ap Graham's 
Dyke), was built in 139, daring the reign of the Emperor whose 
name it bore. It reached from the Firth of Forth to the Firth of 
Clyde, and lay along a line of fortresses constructed by Agricola as 
a protection against the Caledonian tribes. (See map of Roman 
Britain^ p. 73.) 

8. Evacuation of Britain by the Somana, 410. — The 
power of the Eomans, which had been gradually declining, came to 
an end in the reign of the Emperor Honorins, who was wholly en- 
grossed by the attacks of the Goths under Alaric. Honorius with- 
drew his legions, released the British cities from their homage, and, 
although many Bomans remained in the island until a much later 
date than 410, its connexion with the empire was severed. It was 
thus left unprotected against the Picts and Scots, who assailed it 
from the north, while a new enemy appeared in the south, in the 
persons of the Teutonic pirates who infested the coasts of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, Kent, and Sussex. 

9. State of Britain under the Soman Dominion, a..d. 
43-A.D. 410. — ^When Caesar invaded the country the inhabitants 
were rude and uncultivated, though certainly above the level of bar- 
barians. In all probability the Eomans furthered, if they did not 
actually initiate, the introduction of Christianity into Britain ; and 
under their auspices great advances were made by the inhabitants in 
agriculture, commerce, and civilisation generally. They built nu- 
merous towns, whose origin is still attested by their names, e.g. — 
Maldon, Camdlodunum; Lincoln, Lindum colonia; and they im- 
proved and perfected, if they did not originally construct, four great 
main roads, viz. (1) Watling Street, which ran westward from Eich- 
borough (Rutupiai) and London to Caernarvon ; (2) Ikenild Street, 
which ran from Tynemouth by York {Eboracum), Birmingham, and 
Derby to St. David's ; (3) Ermin, op Hermin Street, leading from 
St. David's in a south-easterly direction to Southampton, and (4) 
the Fobs "Way, which went from Cornwall by Exeter {Isca Dumno- 
niorum)f Cirencester {Corinium)^ and Leicester {BagtB)^ to Lincoln. 
They protected the country from the Picts and Scots, and from the 
Saxon pirates, for which latter duty a special officer, styled the 
Count of the Saxon Shore {Comes littoris Saxonici)^ whose jurisdic- 
tion extended from Brancaster in Norfolk to Pevensey in Sussex, 
was appointed. They seem to have occupied the land as conquerors, 
and, mixing little with the natives, left few traces of their bloodL 
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CHAPTEE n 



AD, 449-1066. 

10. Tbe Saxon Zn^asion, 449. — To protect themselves against 
the Picts and Scots, the Britons, who had grown unaccustomed to 
the use of arms during the Eoman occupation, and who failed in 
their appeals to Borne for assistance, are said to have invoked the 
aid of their southern assailants, the Saxons, who afterwards turned 
against their allies, and, continually recruited by fresh immigrants, 
gradually established themselves in the country. 

Although known by the general name of Saxons, the new invaders 
really consisted of (1) Jutes, from the present peninsula of Jutland ; 

(2) Saxons, from the region between the Eider and the Weser; and 

(3) Angles, from Schleswick. The Saxons and Angles were by far 
the more numerous : from the latter comes the name England, 

11. The Beptarcby* 449-827. — By the successive incursions 
of the Saxons, seven kingdoms were formed, as follow : — 
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The kingdom of Northumbria was formed £rom the two kingdoms 
of Bemida and Deira. Hence the title Octarchy is used by some 
historians in lieu of Heptarchy. Cumbria, Wales, Devon, and 
Cornwall were not included m the Heptarchy, but remained inde- 
pendent. 

The most prominent and powerful of the rulers of the several 
kingdoms was styled the Bretwalda (wide ruling chief). The 
kings who successively obtained this title, before the dissolution of 
the Heptarchy, were (1) BUa, of Sussex, (2) CeawUSf of Wesser, 
(3) Efhelbert, of Kent, (4) Redwald, of East Anglia, and (5) 
Sdwliip (6) Oswaldp and (7) Oswy, of Northumbria. 

12. Conversion of tlie Angrlo-Bazons to CHrlstlanitjy 
597. — Christianity, as has been said, existed among the Britons 
daring the Eoman occupation. In the persecutions under Diocletian 
(304), St. Alban, a Briton, had suffered martyrdom. The new occu- 
pants of the soil, however, were idolaters ; and it was not until the 
reign of Ethelbert, the third Bretwalda (665r616), that Pope Gre- 
gory the Great, whose attention had been directed to the conversion 
of the Angles, despatched Augustine to Britain for that purpose. By 
the influence of his wife Bertha, the Christian daughter of Charibert, 
King of the Pranks, Ethelbert became a convert. An archbishopric 
was founded at Canterbury, numbers of Saxons embraced the new 
faith, and from this date it was flnally established in the country. 

13. B68BRT, 827-836.— The dissolution of the Heptarchy took 
place in 827, when Egbert, King of Wessex, uniting all the kingdoms 
nnder one rule, made the title of Bretwalda hereditary in his family, 
and became the King of England. In his reign a new enemy, the 
Danes, or Norsemen, first began to seriously harass the coasts with 
piratical incursions. They descended from Scandinavia and the re- 
gion round the Baltic, seized Normandy, called after them, and 
founded a dynasty in Eussia that reigned more than seven hundred 
years. Traces of their sojourn in this island are still to be found 
in the north of England in the names of towns ending in ' by, i.e. 
Derby, Whitby, and in many household words. 

14. BTBS&'WinF, 836-857. Son of Egbert. 

16. ETBSXiBAW. 867-860.1 ^j ^^^^^^ ^^^ third sons of 

16. ETBEXAERT, 860-866. \ fithelwulf. 

17. BTBBXJUSDZm 866-871. J 

18. AUPRED TBE GREAT, 871-901. — Fourth son of Ethel- 
urulf and grandson of Egbert. The Danes had grown formidable at 
his accession, and he fought numerous battles with them. After the 
Battte of Btbandon (coxyectured to be Miug^TL m^'^\:SKss5^ 
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878, a treaty was concluded, by which East Anglia and parts of 
Essex and Mercia* were ceded to them upon the condition that they 
embraced Christianity. They were already in possession of North- 
umbrian 80 that, practically, the district comprised within the Dane- 
lagh (Dane-law) may be said to be that lying to the north and east of 
the old Boman Boad called Watling Street. {8ee p. 3, s. 9). The major 
part of the rest of Alfred's reign was passed in undisturbed peace. 

Alfred revised the laws, rebuilt castles and towns, equipped a navy, 
and created a militia. He also established schools at Oxford, trans- 
lated several Latin works into Anglo-Saxon, and otherwise encouraged 
learning and literature. When he died he was engaged upon a ver- 
sion of the Psalms. His life has been written by Asser, Bishop of 
Sherborne. 

19. BD'WAaD (TbeBMer), 901-925.— Second son of Al&ed. 
First assumed the title of ' King of the English.' 

20. ATBB&STiUr, 925-940.— Eldest son of Edward the Elder. 
He defeated the Danes at Brunanburg, 937. 

21. BDllCUirDZ.,940-946.'l Second and third sons of Edward 

22. BBRBD, 946-955. J the Elder. 

23. BDlxnr (Tbe Fair), 955-959.— Eldest son of Edmund L 
The reign of Edwy is chiefly occupied by his quarrel with Dunstan, 
Abbot of Glastonbui7 in Edmund's time, and chief minister of 
Edred. Edw/s opposition to Dunstan's schemes for the reformation 
of the Church, and Dunstan's disapproval of Edwy's marriage to his 
near relative, Elgiva, appear to have been the main causes of the 
disagreement, which ended in Dunstan's banishment. He was, how- 
ever, restored to power under Edgar, by whom he was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

24. BDOAB, 959>-975.— Second son of Edmund I. 

25. BD-VirARD (Tbe Martyr), 975-979.— Eldest son of 
Edgar, and said to have been murdered by order of his stepmother, 
Elfrida, to secure the succession for her son, 

26. BTBBXiBED ZZ. (Tbe V&ready), 979-1016.— This mo- 
narch adopted the unworthy expedient of buying off the Danes, 
whose piratical attacks kept the country in constant alarm. For 
this purpose he levied an impost, styled Danegelt,t on his subjects. 

* The bonndaries named in the peace of Wedmore, as it is called, are *ap on 
the Thames, and then up on the Lea, and along the Lea unto its source, then 
right to Bedford, then up on the Onse nnto Watling Street.' 

t This tax of Danegdt (Dane>gold) was frequently re-imposed during succeed- 
ing reigns. Indeed it continued long after the necessity for its levy had ceasedy 
the last recorded payment being made in the reign of Henry II. 
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In 1002 he ordered a massacre of all the Danes in England. Sweyn, 
King of Denmark, ravaged the country to avenge this horrible act, 
and ultimately Ethelred fled into Normandy. He returned at the 
death of Sweyn, but died in 1016. 

27. BDHCUirD ZZ. (Zronside), 1016.— Son of Ethebed II. 
After several battles he shared the country with Sweyn's son, Canute, 
but reigned only seven months, and the whole country passed under 
the Danish rule. 

28. CAXrUTBy 1016-1035.— Canute subdued Scandinavia, and 
thus became king of the four countries, England, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. He also compelled the kings of Cumbria and Scotland 
to do him homage. 

29. Bi»OZ.D X. (or Barefoot), 1035-1040.1 g^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
80. BASDZCAirUTS, 1040-1042. J ^^ ^' 

31. BD'WA&D (Tbe Confessor), 1042-1066.— The crown now 
returned to the Saxon line in the person of this pious but weak and 
superstitious prince, who was the second son of Ethebed IL by his 
second wife, Emma. He came to the throne when he was past 
thirty; he had been educated in France, and his sympathies and 
modes of thought were Erench. Numbers of Normans were conse- 
quently invited by him to this country, and advanced to positions of 
trust and dignity. Hence the way may be said to have been paved 
for the invasion of England by the Normans, which followed his 
death in 1066. At that date there were three candidates for the 
crown : (1) Edward's nephew, Edgar Atheling, grandson of Edmund 
Ironside; (2) his cousin, William, Duke of Normandy, to whom he 
was said to have promised the succession ; and (3) his brother-in-law, 
Harold, son of Godwin, Earl of Kent, whose daughter, Editha, the 
Confessor had married, and who had been mainly instrumental in 
securing his peaceable accession, although the Earl was afterwards 
alienated from him by his impolitic patronage of Norman dependents. 

32. Tbe mntanagremot.— The Saxon Witanagemot, or Witan 
(* Assembly of Wise Men '), consisted of the Bishops, Abbots, Earls, 
Aldermen, and the Thanes of superior rank. It was convened at 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. It elected the king, and had 
the power of making laws, concluding treaties, levying taxes, raising 
land and sea foroes, &c. It was an essentially aristocratic body, in 
which the people had no representatives. 
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CHAPTER in. 
TBB BOUSB OF XTOBMAKDT. 

A,D, 1066-1154. 

33. Tbe Xrorman Conquest, 1066. — On the death of Edward 
the Confessor, the Witan elected Harold, eldest son of Godwin, Earl 
of Kent, to the crown, Edgar Atheling, the grandson of Edmnnd 
Ironside, being in reality the direct male heir. Immediatelj after 
his accession, Harold, whilst engaged in repelling Harold Hardrada, 
the King of Norway, and his own brother Tosti, who had invaded the 
country in the north, was summoned southwards to engage William, 
Duke of Normandy, who had landed his army at Fevensey, in Sussex, 
and claimed the crown. Harold had defeated the Norwegians at 
Stamford Brid§re, where both Hardrada and Tosti were slain; 
but he was in his turn defeated by the Normans at Bastingrsy or 
Senlac, and killed by an arrow in the eye. The crown was subse- 
quently offered to William. 

34. 'WZXi&XAlIf (Tbe Conqueror), 1066-1087.— William was 
the son of Eobert, Duke of Normandy ; married Matilda of Flan- 
ders (1053). He was brave and politic, but cruel and oppressive to 
his English subjects. He introduced the unpopular curfew {couvre- 
feu), a bell at sound of which all fires were to be extinguished. He 
evicted nimibers of poor people to make forests to hunt in (e.g. New 
Forest, Hampshire) ; and he laid waste all the country between the 
Himiber and the Tees, a deed which he regretted on his death-bed. 
He based his pretensions to the crown chiefly upon his relationship 
to Edward the Confessor, whose cousin he was, and upon that 
monarch's alleged desire that William should succeed him. 

35. Berewardtlie Baxont 1069.— Shutting himself up in the 
Isle of Ely, this popular leader long defied William, but was finally 
betrayed by the monks of Ely, 

36. Domesday Bookf 1085.^The title of this record is 
▼ariously explained. It was compiled by the king^s order, and con- 
tained particulars respecting the different coiinties — ^their extent, 
division, products, &c. The original forms two volumes, a quarto 
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and a folio, which are still preserved in the Becord Office. Camden 
calls it the * Tax-book of King William/ 

37. Tbe Feudal System.— Under this system, which was now 
developed in England,* the supreme lord of the soil was called the 
Suzerain (sovereign) ; the Vassals were those to whom he assigned parts 
of his land, upon their engaging to supply him with military aid dur* 
ing a stated period of every year, and to assist him with their counsel. 
The land held by the vassal was termed a Fief. There were several 
other obligations of vassalage, which it is not necessary to recapi- 
tulate here. 

The Tenants-in-Chief, or superior vassals, in their turn, parcelled 
out their lands on the same terms to under-tenants. William 
greatly increased his power by requiring the oath of fealty from the 
under-tenants, as well as the tenants-in-chief. As a general rule of 
feudalism, the vassal had only taken the oath to the lord from whom 
he held. {See p. 76). 

38. "WZXiXiXAM ZZ. (Rufus), 1087-1100.— Was the third son 
of William the Conqueror. Bobert, the eldest, inherited tlie Duke- 
dom of Normandy, which he subsequently mortgaged, in 1095, to 
his brother, in order to join in the Crusades with Stephen, Count of 
Blois, the husband of his sister Adela. The second son Eichard had 
been slain in the New Forest by an accident. 

The 'Bachelor King,' as he is sometimes styled, was able and 
energetic, but of a perfidious, violent, and tyrannical nature. He is 
commonly supposed to have been killed while hunting in the New 
Forest. 

39. 'BXmL'Tl Z. (Beauclerc), 1100-1135.— Was the youngest 
ton of the Conqueror, and for his scholastic attainments styled Beau- 
dcrc. He, too, was able, but astute and cruel. To conciliate his 
Saxon subjects, he married (1) Maud, nleee of Zldgrar Atfaelingrf 
(llOO).t After her death he married (2) AdelaU of Ziouvain 

* A sort of feudal system existed among the Saxons. 
t Thug uniting the Saxon and Norman lines : — 

Edmund II. (Ironside) 

Edmund Edward 

I 



I I 

Edgar Atheling Margaret m. 

{fiu p, 10, t, 83) Malcolm, K. of Scotland. 

Maud m. 
HENBY L 
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(1121). His brother Eobert, having returned from the Holy Land, 
laid daim to the throne, and invaded England in 1101 ; but he was 
ultimately induced to resign his pretensions for an annual pension. 
Henry, however, subsequently invaded Normandy, defeated Robert 
at the Battle of Tincbebral, 1106, and confined him in Cardiff 
Castle until his death, in 1135, a period of twenty-nine years. 
'William, Henry's only son, was drowned in returning from Nor- 
mandy in 1120, and the crown was left to Matilda, his daughter, ex- 
Empress of Germany, who married Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count 
of Anjou, in 1128.* Henry granted his subjects a Charter of 
aUbertieSf which is regarded as one of the first concessions of the 
crown to the people. {See p. 19, s. 55.) 

40. STSPHSW (of BloU), 1135-1154.— Youngest son of Adela, 
third daughter of the Conqueror ; married Matilda of Boulog-ne 
(1134). Upon Henry's death, he laid claim to the crown. He was 
soldierly, but weak and prodigal. In his reign some 1,200 castles 
were built in England. 

41. BatUe of the Standard, 1138.— David, King of Scotland, 
uncle of Matilda, took up arms in her cause and invaded England, 
penetrating into Yorkshire as far as Northallerton, but he was there 
met by Stephen and defeated at the Battle of the Standard, so 
called from a large wooden cross round which the English fought. 

42. Ci^ll "war with Matilda, commonly called the 
BmpresB Maud, 1 139. — Matilda landed with an army under the 
command of the Earl of Gloucester. In 1141, Stephen was taken 
prisoner at the Battle of Unooln, and Matilda assumed the 
throne. But her rule was so unpopular that the barons again 
took up arms in the king's favour, made the Earl of Gloucester 
prisoner, and exchanged him for Stephen, who was finally 
permitted, under the Treatj of IXTallingrford, 1153, to retain 
the crown during the rest of his life, on condition that it should 
pass, at his death, to Henry Plantagenet, Matilda's son. Matilda 
has been called the first queen regnant, but, in point of fact, she 
never reigned, having never received coronation at the hands of 
the Church and nation. 

* It will be seen that there were three Matildas, who mnst not be conf tlsed 
with one another. They were (1) Maud or Matilda, niece of Edgar Atheling, and 
first wife of Henry I. ; (2) Mand or Matilda, commonly called * the Empress 
Hand,' daughter of Henxy I. ; sad (8) Matilda of Boulogne, wife of Stephen. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TBB BOVSB OF PldUTTAGSirBT. 

1154-1399. 

43. BSmT ZX., 1154-1189.— Son of the Empress Maud and 
Geoflfrey, Count of Anjou. Henry was the first of the Plantagenet 
line, a name derived from the broom (jplanta gsnista), a sprig of 
which his father wore in his hat. In 1151, he had married Eleanor 
of Gnlennef the divorced wife of Louis VII. of France, and so ac- 
quired Aquitaine. Eomance has added greatly to the story of his 
affection for the beautiful Eosamund Clifford, commonly called ' Fair 
Bosamund,' by whom he had two sons. 

44. Constitutions of Clarendon, 1164. — These were enacted 
at Clarendon, near Salisbury, with a view to check the encroach- 
ments of the clergy. The chief articles were: (1) That clergy 
accused of any crime should be tried by civil judges ; (2) that no 
chief tenant of the crown should be excommunicated, or his lands 
put under interdict ; (3) that bishops were to be regarded as barons, 
and be subjected to the burdens belonging to that state ; and (4) 
that no person of any rank was to leave the realm without the royal 
license. The Assize of Clarendon, a series of regulations re- 
specting civi] affairs, was passed at the same time. 

45. Strongrbow's Invasion of Ireland, 1170. — ^Eichard de 
Clare, Earl of Pembroke (Strongbow), having been invited to Ireland 
to assist Dermot, King of Leinster, who had been expelled from his 
kingdom for abducting the wife of another prince, invaded that 
island, obtained possession of Leinster, and married Eva, Dermot's 
daughter. After this. King Henry, jealous of Strongbow's progress, 
went over himself, in 1171, and received the submission of the Irish 
chiefs. Thus was Ireland annexed to the English crown. 

46. Murder of Tbomas ik Beoket, 1170. — Thomas a Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, having sedulously forwarded the projects 
of Henry, had, in consequence, become his chief adviser and had 
been sais^d to the important office of Chancellox. Itl \Wi^ ""^^ 
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king advanced him to the primacy in the hope that he would assiat 
him in his ecclesiastical reforms. After the Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon, however, the archbishop strenuously opposed all Henry's 
measures. He ultimately retired into exile, but, being recalled, be- 
came more violent than ever ; whereupon Beginald Fitz-Urse, Hugh 
de Morville, WHliam de Tracy, and Eichard Brito, four of the king's 
knights, instigated by some angry expressions he had let fall, pur- 
sued him to the shrine at Canterbury and there murdered him. 
Heniy is said to have regretted this crime, and, in 1174» made a 
penitential pilgrimage to Becket's shrine. 

47. Battle of Alnwick* 1174.— William the Lion, King of 
Scotland, entered Northumberland, at the head of an army, in the 
cause of Henry's sons, who, instigated by their mother, £leanor, had 
rebelled. He was defeated and taken prisoner at Alnwick. By way 
of ransom he ceded the fortresses of Eoxburgh and Berwick, and 
consented to do homage to Henry for the Lowlands of Scotland. 

Boxbuigh and Berwick were afterwards sold by Bichard I. to 
raise funds for the Crusades. 

48. Divleion of Sngland into Circuits, 1176. — Li this reign 
the kingdom was divided into six circuits for the administration of 
justice, and judges were appointed to visit each district for the purpose 
of trying cases. 

49. Trial by Tory.— ^A form of Trial by Jury is supposed by 
some to have existed in Alfred's day. The difference between the 
alleged jury of Anglo-Saxon times and the modem form was, how- 
ever, considerable. In Henry's reign an approach to the existing 
method took place. By the assize of novel disseisin, a suitor in civil 
causes who was unwilling to risk the trial by battle might refer his 
case to the verdict of a jury of sixteen. But this body based their 
decision upon their own knowledge of the facts of the case, and 
not on the evidence of witnesses. It was only in the reign of 
Edward III. that the witness and the juryman became distinct 
persons, and even long after this period a personal knowledge of 
the facts of the case by the jurors was permitted. 

50. BZCBA&D Z. (Coeur de Xiion), 1189-1199.— Third son 
of Henry II. ; married Beren^aria of XTavarre in 1 191. He was 
brave, warlike, and generous ; nevertheless, his military enterprises 
and perpetual absences caused great general discontent and suffering. 
He died of a wound received at the siege of the Castle of Chalui« 
Chabrol, which was held against him by a rebellious vassal. 

51. The Crusades, 1096-1270.— The preachingof Peter the Her- 
jmt, a native of Ficardy, who had witnessed the cruelty of the Saraceiui 
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towards the Pilgrims in the Holj Land, roused Europe to attempt to 
seize the Holy Sepulchre. In the first crusade (1096), undertaken for 
this end, Eobert, Duke of Normandy, had embarked {see p. 13, s. 38), 
and Jerusalem had fallen intx) the hands of the Crusaders. In 1187 
it was recaptured by the Saracens. Bichard's warlike nature now 
engaged him in the enterprise in conjunction with Philip of France, 
who, however, returned after the taking: of Acre, 1191. The 
forces under Bichard then defeated the Saracens at the Battle of 
Arsoaff 1191. But the army was too much wasted by sickness to 
attempt the siege of Jerusalem, and a truce of three years was 
entered into, by which it was agreed that the Christians should hold 
the seaport towns of Palestine, and that pilgrims to the Holy Land 
should not be molested. 

52. Zmprtoonment of Bldiardf 1192. — On his return from 
the Holy Land, Bichard was wrecked. Making his way in disguise 
through Germany, he was seized by Leopold, Duke of Austria, an 
old enemy, and delivered to Henry VI., Emperor of Germany. 
Ultimately he was ransomed by his subjects for 70,000 marks 
(£600,000), to the dismay of his younger brother John, who, during 
his detention, had attempted to seize the crown. 

53. 70Bia- (AaoUand), 1199-1216.— Fifth son of Henry II. 
By his first wife, Bawlsa of Gloncesterf whom he married in 
1189, he had no issue; his second was Isabella of Ang^onlSmey 

daughter of the Count of Angoul^me (1200). He was one of the 
most despicable of English kings, tyrannical, perfidious, and cowardly. 
He murdered the direct heir to the crown, his young nephew Arthur, 
the son of his elder brother Geoi&ey, whose cause had been embraced 
by Philip of France, and by the people of Geof&ey's territories, 
Anjou, Touraine, and Maine. He is supposed to have died of chagrin 
for his reverses. 

54. Bngrland under an Interdict, 1208-1215. — John having 
refused to receive Stephen Langton, the Papal nominee to the See of 
Canterbury, Innocent III. placed England under an interdict. While 
this lasted, no public service could take place in the churches, only 
persons at the point of death could be absolved, and the dead were 
left unburied. The pope, moreover, excommunicated the king, 
absolved his subjects from their allegiance, and authorised Philip 
of France to dethrone him. John finally submitted, consented to 
hold his kingdom as a fief of Bome, and received his crown £rcm 
Pandolf, the papal nuncio. 

55. aSaffna Gliartaf 1215. — The barons koiVUi^ \ij&'ek^\s^^ ^ 

r ^ 
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Bonnymede, between Staines and Windsor, with Stephen Langton at 
their head, forced John to sign Magna Charta — ^a charter of liberties, 
based upon a charter of Henry I., which in its turn was based on the 
Itiws of Edward the Confessor. Its chief provisions were : (1) That 
no freeman should be disseised of his freehold, outlawed, or exiled, 
sAve by the lawful judgment of his peers or the law of the land ; 
(2) that justice or right should neither be sold, delayed, nor denied 
to any man ; (3) that all freemen might quit or return to the realm 
at pleasure; (4) that no freeman should be fined excessively; 
(5) that no peasant or villein should bo deprived of his implements 
of husbandry ; and (6) that, except in certain cases, no scutage or 
aid should be imposed without the consent of the council. It is 
beedless to observe that John had no intention of allowing himself 
to be bound by the Charter he had signed. 

56. BSmtT ZZZ., 1216-1272.— Eldest son of John; married 
Eleanor of Provence in 1236. This was one of the longest and 
most inglorious reigns in English history. The king was weak and 
vacillating, and the puppet of powerful barons. 

57. Battle of Xiincoln, 1217. — King John having broken faith 
with the barons and violated Magna Charta, not only by retaining 
the foreign mercenaries whom he had agreed to dismiss, but also 
by seeking the aid of others, they had offered the kingdom to Louis, 
son of Philip, King of France, who accordingly came over to England. 
At John's death, however, they all forsook Louis, and he was de- 
feated at Lincoln by the Earl of Pembroke, who had been chosen 
Protector of the kingdom during the minority of Henry, then only 
nine years of age. At the same time, Louis's fleet was nearly de- 
stroyed off Kent by Hubert de Burgh. This was the first great 
naval victory over the French. 

58. BebeUion of Simon de Montfort, 1264.— The king's 
brother-in-law, Simon de Montfort (who had been created Earl of 
Leicester), and several powerful barons, took advantage of the weak- 
ness of Henry to rebel against him. They defeated Henry at the 

59. Battle of ]Lewes, 1264, taking him prisoner, together with 
his brother, the Duke of Cornwall, and his son Edward. 

60. First Bouse of Commons, 1265. — Simon de Montfort, in 
order to ingratiate himself with the people, summoned burgesses for 
the first time to sit in the great council of the nation. The writs 
addressed by him to the cities and boroughs directed them * to choose 
and send two discreet, loyal, and honest men' to represent them in 
Parliament. 
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61. Battle of Svesbam, 1265. — ^Prince Edward haying escaped 
from captivity, and being joined by several powerful barons, who 
had deserted Simon de Montfort, defeated him at the Battle of 
Evesham, where ho was killed. After the battle, the cause of the 
people being for the time depressed, and Magna Charta trampled 
under foot, there was much discontent and disorder throughout the 
kingdom. 

62. SD'WA&B Z. (KongsliankB), 1272-1307.— Eldest son of 
Henry III. ; married Bleanor of Castile in 1254. He was one of 
the greatest of English kings, and, on account of his wise legislative 
enactments, was sumamed 'The English Justinian.' During the 
latter years of his father's life, Edward had fought in the last of the 
Crusades, where he was wounded by the poisoned dagger of an assas- 
sin. His wife Eleanor, so the story goes, saved him by sucking the 
venom from the wound. She died in 1290. Several elegant crosses, 
known by her name, still mark the places where her bier rested on 
its road to Westminster. That now at Charing Cross is similar to 
the first one erected on the same spot. 

In this reign the House of Commons was finally established. 
Henceforth the power of Parliament grew steadily, until, from having 
at first HtUe more than the right to petition, it became virtually the 
greatest power in the realm. 

63. Benefit of Clergy, 1274. — Ecclesiastics were exempted 
from the jurisdiction of secular courts. In Edward's time, to 
mitigate the severity of the laws by wliich lay culprits sufiered 
death for the most petty offences, the privilegium clerwdU was ex- 
tended to all who could read a verse or two of a Latin book, and 
offenders who stood this test were only burned in the hand. Henry 
VII., Henry VIII., and Anne successively restricted this privilege. 
It was finally abolished in the reign of George IV. 

64. Statute of Gloucester, 1278. — Under this enactment 
inquiries were made into the encroachments of the nobility on the 
royal demesnes. They gave great dissatisfaction to the nobility, and 
were not proceeded with. 

. 65. Statute of Mortmain, 1279. — By this no land or tene- 
ments could be transferred to the clergy (i.e. in mortud manu — the 
members of ecclesiastical bodies being reckoned dead in law) without 
the license of the king. 

66. Statute of Aoton Bumel, 1283. — So called from the 
place where it was passed. It provided for the more speedy recovery 
of debts due to traders. 
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67. Comqnest of IVales, 1283.— After a straggle of 800 yean, 
the Welflh princes at length snccombed to the power of the English 
monarch. Upon the death in December 1282, of Llewellyn, their 
last roler, Wales was erected into a principality for the heir of the 
English crown. By the Statute of UTales, 1284, it was incor- 
porated with England, and Edward II., who was bom at Gamazron, 
receiyed the title of Prince of Wales, which the eldest sons of tbo 
Kings of England have boma ever since. 

68. Statate * Quia Bmptores*' 1290. — ^By this freemen conld 
sell all their lands, provided the purchaser would hold them of the 
superior tenant, as they had been held by the vendors. 

69. The Scotcli Snecesslon, 1292. — ^Margaret, the Maid of 
Norway, heiress to the Scottish crown, having died, the two chief 
competitors, Bobert Bruce and John Baliol, referred the settlement 
of their claims to Edward's decision. The decision being in favour 
of the latter, Baliol proceeded to do him homage as a vassal. 

70. Battle of SHinbar, 1296. — ^Baliol having revolted, Edward's 
forces entered Scotland and defeated and deposed him at Dunbar, 
carrying the famous coronation stone of the Scottish kings to 
England. 

71. Battle of Cambnskennetli, 1297.— The Scotch, headed 
by Sir William Wallace, declared in favour of Bobert Bruce, de- 
feated Edward's forces near Stirling, and devastated the north of 
England. 

72. Statute <De Tallaglo non concedendo,' 1297. — The 
barons obliged Edward to sign a Conflrmation of tlie Cliarters 
(i.e. Magna Charta and the Charter of the Forests) with an additional 
clause, known by this title. It put an end to the imposition of taxes 
by the crown without consent of Parliament. From this time the 
right of raising supplies was vested in the people. 

73. Battte of Falkirk, 1298.— This was a severe defeat by 
Edward of the Scotch under Sir W. Wallace. 

74. Sxeentlon of IVaUaoe, 1305. — ^Wallace, after making a 
bold stand in the Highlands of Scotland, was ultimately betrayed by 
his friend, Sir John Monteith, carried to London, and executed as a 
rebel and traitor. 

75. BD'WABD XXm 1307-1327.— Fourth son of Edward I.; 
married Isabel of France in 1308. A weak monarch, governed 
by despicable fetvourites. 

76. Battle of Bannockbiimy 1314. — Instead of carrying on 
the war in Scotland, Edward, soon after his father^s death, made s 

irnee with Bruce. Seven years afterwaxda, he ixrreded that countzyt 
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but received, at Bannockburn, the sererest defeat England has ever 
sustained. 

77. Deposltloii of Bdward ZZ.f 1S27.— Though he defeated 
the Earl of Lancaster at the Battle of BoronfflibHdffe (1S22), 
and even pat him to death, this nnfortunate prince "was unable in 
the end to make head against his rebellious barons. They seized 
and hanged his favonrites, and afterwards, by the aid of his Qneen 
Isabella, and her favonrite, Eoger Mortimer, took Edward himself 
prisoner. He was then removed to Berkeley Castle and barbarously 
zauzdezed* 

78. BD-WABD XZZ. (of 'VTindsor), 1327-1377.— Eldest son 
of Edward II. ; married Pblllppa of Batnanlt in 1328. In this 
reign the armies of both France and Scotland were signally defeated, 
and their kings made prisoners. King Edward was a wise and 
valorous sovereign. He encouraged commerce, favoured the settle- 
ment in England of Flemish handicraftsmen, and built the Castle 
of THndsor. But perhaps the most notable fact of this period is the 
success which crowned ' the efforts of Parliament in behalf of their 
country in establishing upon a firm footing three essential principles 
of our government : (1) the illegality of raising money without 
consent; (2) the necessity that the two Houses should concur for any 
alterations in the law; (3) and lastly, the right of the Conmions to 
inquire into public abuses, and to impeach public councillors.* * 

79. Battle of BaUdon BiU, 1333.— The Scotch, under the Earl 
of Douglas, Begent during the minority of David Bruce, made an 
inroad upon the North of England. In revenge, Edward marched 
into Scotland, and gained a victoiy at Halidon Hill, which in a 
measure compensated for the defeat at Bannockburn. 

80. Battle of Slays, 1340.— Upon the death of Charles IV., 
King of France, Edward claimed the crown of that kingdom in 
right of his mother, Isabella, Charles's sister. The claim was un- 
tenable (1) because a nearer male heir existed in the person of 
Philip of Yalois, and (2) because the Salic law excluded females 
from the succession.' In the year 1337, however, Eclward adopted 
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the title of King of France, quartered the French lilies with the 
English lions (where they remained till the Peace of Amiens, 
1802), and commenced war ^th Philip by a great Tictory over his 
fleet at Sluys. 

81. The Znvention of Gunpowder. 1320, by one Schwartz, 
took place in this rdgn, and cannon were used at Cres^. 

82. Battle of Cressy, 1346. — This was a famous Tictory 
gained oyer Philip of France, and chiefly owing to the skill and 
Talour of Edward's eldest son, afterwards called ' The Black Prince,' 
from the armour worn by him on this occasion. The English forces 
of 30,000 men were opposed to 130,000 French. 

83. Battle of WevUle's Cross, 1346.— During Edward's ab- 
sence in France, David Bruce, King of Scotland, invaded England, 
but was met, defeated, and taken prisoner at Neville's Cross, by an 
army raised by Queen Phllippa. 

84. Biege of Calais, 1347. — Calais, held for eleven months 
against Edward by John de Vienne, surrendered. Edward, accord- 
ing to Froissart, accepted the terms of the besieged on condition 
that six of the most considerable burgesses should present them- 
selves for execution. Their lives were spared at Queen Philippa's 
entreaties. 

85. Institution of the Order of tbe Garter, 1349.— The 
popular story of this is well known, but the real origin of the Order 
is obscure. Edward the Black Prince was the first Knight of the 
Garter. 

86. Statute of Provisors, 1353. — ^Under this, presentation 
by the Pope to vacant benefices in England was prohibited. 

87. Battle of Poietiers, 1356. — ^Another great victory gained 
by the Black Prince over John, King of France, whom he took 
prisoner. 

88. Treaty of Bretlgrnyi 1360. — Between England and France. 
Edward resigned his claim to the crown of France, renounced 
his pretensions to certain French provinces, and received others in 
exchange. His prisoner, King John, was to pay a ransom. The 
ransom could not be raised, and John ultimately died in England. 

89. Death of Edward the Black Prince, 1376. — Having 
gone to Spain to assist Pedro the Cruel, King of Castile, in his 
wars, the Black Prince was greatly instrumental in defeating Da 
Guesclin at Najara, in 1367. The expenses of this expedition obliged 
him to heavily tax his French subjects (the people of Aquitaine). 
The inhabitants of Limoges in consequence revolted, and on recap- 
turing the town he had them all put to death. His health had been 

lan^^ breaking up, and not long after this cruel act he died. 
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90. &ZCBARD ZZ. (of Bordeaux), 1377-1399.— Son of 
Edward the Black Prince, and grandson of Edward III. ; married 
(1) Anne of Boliemia in 1382; (2) Isabella of Zhrance in 

1396. The extremes of weakness and impetuosity met in this 
prince. His first queen, however, induced him by her influence to 
lend some aid to the growing spirit of resistance to the encroach- 
ments of the Papacy. 

91. "Wat Tyler's Insurreotton* 1381. — This was the first 
marked insurrection of the lower orders since the Conquest, and 
showed that they were escaping from the serfdom to which they had 
been so long subjected. It was occasioned by a poll-tax levied upon 
all persons above fifteen years of age, and was headed by Wat 
Tyler, Jack Straw, and others. After committing great outrages in 
various parts of the country, the rioters came to London, where the 
king met them at Smithfield. Wat Tyler assuming a menacing 
attitude, was killed by William Walworth, the Mayor of London. 
The king made pretence of granting their demands, but revoked 
his promises afterwards, and the poor were treated worse than 
before. 

92. Battle of Otterbnm (ClieTy Cliase), 1388.— The Scotch 
continued to make inroads into the north of England. In one of 
these the Scottish leader, Douglas, defeated the Percies, and took 
young Percy, sumamed Hotspur, prisoner. Douglas was killed. 

93. Statnte of Preemnnlref 1393. — Another Statute against 
Provisors {see p. 24, s. 86), passed to check the Papal power in Eng- 
land. It enacted ' that whoever procures at Bome, or elsewhere, 
any translations, processes, excommunications, bulls, instruments, 
or other things, which touch the king, against him, his crown and 
realm, and all persons aiding and assisting therein, shall be put out 
of the king's protection, their lands and goods forfeited to the king's 
use, and they shall be attached by their bodies to answer to the king 
and his council.' In Henry VIIL's time the penalties of preemunire 
were further extended. 

94. Bebellion of tbe Barl of Hereford, 1398.— Henry, Earl 
of Hereford, called Bolingbroke, son of John of Gaunt, Doke of 
Lancaster, by his first wife, Blanche of Lancaster, having challenged 
the Duke of Norfolk to a duel, was, with his opponent, banished by 
the king. On John of Qaunt's death, Bichard seized the estates. 
Bolingbroke accordingly landed in England, and being joined by 
the Percies and other powerful barons, dethroned Bichard, who 
was confined in Pontefract Castle, where he died. Some say that 
he was murdered, othen that he escaped to Scotland. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TBB BOU8B8 OF XJUTCASTSR AITB TOSS. 

1399-1485. 

95. BSHBT ZV., 1399-1 4 13.~ John of eaiiiit, fourth son of 
Edward III., was Henry's father. He married ( 1 ) Mary of Bolmii 
in 1387, and (2) 7ane of Bavarre in 1403. The grounds of his 
pretensions to the throne were (1) deposition of the late king ; (2) 
election of the people ; (3) Act of Parliament, and (4) descent from 
Edmund Crookback, Earl of Lancaster, alleged by some \/o have 
been the elder brother of Edward I. The real heir to the throne was 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March (1392-1424),- then seven or eight 
years old.* External tranquillity was maintained during this reign ; 
but his doubtful title to the crown drove the king into vigorous 
measures abroad to preserve tranquillity at home. 

96. Persecntloii of the bollards or 'Wlcklifflteef 1401. — 
This was a name given to the followers of Wickliffe, who had been 
gradually gaining ground in the last two reigns. His desire to 
conciliate the clergy induced Henry to support the cruel statute 
Be Baeretlco CombnrendOf chiefly directed against this sect, by 
which burning alive was made the punishment of heresy. William 

* The foUowing table win show Henry's genealogical position :~ 

HENRY ni. 
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EDWARD I. Edmund Crootbaek, E. of LaneaOer, 

EDWARD n. Henry t E. of Lancaster, 

EDWARD m. Henry, D. of Lancaster, 
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(no issue,) Edmund, E. of March. 

Roger, E. of March. 
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8awtre« Bectx>r of St. Osith, was the first yictim. The persecution 
was continued in Heniy V.'s reign, when Sir John Oldcastle suffered 
death, with many others. 

97. Battle of BomUdon BiU, 1402.— Between the Fercies 
and the Scotch under Earl Douglas. Earl Douglas and many of the 
Scotch nobility were taken prisoners. 

98. Battle of Slirewsbnryf 1403. — ^In this battle, Henry, 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V., greatly distinguished himself. 
It was fought between the king's troops on the one side and Owen 
Glendower, a Welsh gentleman, and the Fercies on the other ; the 
Fercies having rebelled because the king had forbidden them to 
ransom Earl Douglas, their prisoner. The rebels were defeated, and 
Hotspur (Harry Fercy) was killed. 

99. BSmtT V. (of Monmontli), 1413-1422.— Eldest son 
of Henry IV. ; married in 1420 Catlierine of FrancOf who 

after his death became the wife of Owen Tudor. He is re- 
ported to have been wild and licentious in his youth ; but his riper 
years atoned fully for errors which have been perhaps too highly 
coloured. His brayery and military skill have made his memory 
popular. These qualities, and the civil wars in France, led him to 
revive Edward III.'s claim to the crown of that kingdom. 

100. Siege of Barflenr, 1415. — He accordingly invaded France, 
and took the town of Harfleur. 

101. Battle of Agrinconrt, 1415. — ^After the taking of Har- 
fleur, his army being wasted by disease, Henry commenced^ retreat- 
ing to England, but was forced into a battle with the French at 
Agincourt. The result was a decisive victory over the enemy; 
14,000 prisoners were taken, and 10,000 men were killed. The 
English loss was about 1600, but has, in all probability, been 
greatly understated. Shakspeare, who has followed the common 
report, makes it ludicrously small : — 

Edward, the Duke of York, the Earl of SufloUc, 

8ir Richard Ketly, Davy Gam, Esquire : 

None else of name ; and, of all other men. 

But flve-and-twenty, Benry F. 

102. Treaty of Troyes* 1420. — ^Feace was finally concluded 
between England and France upon these conditions: (1) That 
Henry should marry Catherine, daughter of Charles VI., the im» 
becile King of France ; (2) that he should succeed to the crown at 
that monarch's death, to the exclusion of the dauphin; an<i<^"\Vafe 
regent of the kingdom during the remainder oi \i\«\\i<^\xai!^ 
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103. BBVST VZ. (Of 'Wlndsor)f 1422-1461.^0017 son of 
Heniy V. ; married in 1445 to Marguret of JkajoUf daoghter of 
Begnier, or Ben6, Buke of Anjou and King of Naples, a princess of 
commanding qualities. On the death of his father Henry was an 
infant, and England and France were placed under the regencies* of 
his uncles, the Dukes of Gloucester and Bedford. Early in li&, 
the young king displayed a weakness of character, which towards 
the latter portion of his reign changed to absolute mental incapacity, 
inherited doubtless from his grand&ther, Charles VI., the mad King 
of France. 

104. Battle of Vernenil, 1424.~Charles VI. died in 1422. At 
his death, in defiance of the Treaty of Troyes, the dauphin seized the 
crown. He was defeated by the Earl of Salisbury, at Crevaat« in 
1423, and afterwards by Bedford, at the bloody battle of Vemeuil. 
Then the tide was turned by 

105. 7oan of Arc, Matd of Orleans, 1429-1431.— A female 
theomaniac, who relieyed Orleans, when closely besieged by the 
English led by the Duke of Suffolk. Under her influence, poUtidy 
turned to good account by the dauphin, who was crowned at Bheims 
as Charles VII., in 1429, the French retrieved their losses. She was 
subsequently taken prisoner, and cruelly burnt in the market-place 
at Bouen in 1431, as a sorceress and heretic. From this date, 
nevertheless, the English were gradually driven from their strong- 
holds, and, in a few years, they lost, with the exception of Calais, 
all their possessions in France, which nothing indeed but its own 
intestine divisions could ever have made them masters of. 

106. Jack Cade's Znsurreetioiif 1450. — Jack Cade, an Irish 
adventurer, assumed the popular name of Mortimer, and raised a 
rebellion in Kent. The insurgents defeated Sir Humphrey Stafford, 
who was despatched against them, and afterwards advanced to 
London. They were, however, finally dispersed; and Cade waa 
killed by a gentleman of Sussex, named Iden. 

107. "Wars of the Roses, 1455-1485. — Originated in the 
struggle between Margaret of Anjou and Bichard, Duke of York, to 
gain possession of the person of Henry VI. The duke claimed to 
be the rightful heir to the throne, through his mother, Anne Mortimer, 
descended from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of Edward TTT, 
The Lancastrian badge was a red^ the Yorkist a white rose. 

108. First Battle of St. Albans, 1455.— First battle in the 
"Wars of the Boses ; won by the Yorkists. The Duke of Somerset 
(Lancastrian) was killed, and the king taken prisoner. 

109. Battio of Blore Beatbi 1459.^After a short interval of 
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quiets war broke out again between the rival factions. The Yorkists 
were again victorious at Blore Heath. 

110. Battle of sronHampton, 1460 (July 10).— The royal 
forces were defeated by the Earl of Warwick, the chief of the Duke 
of York's partisans ; the king was again taken prisoner, and Mar- 
garet fled into Scotland. 

111. Battle of "Wakefield, 1460 (December 30).— The queen 
beat the Duke of York, who was killed. His head, crowned with a 
paper crown, was set up over York Gate by Margaret's orders, and 
his son, the young Earl of Butland, was murdered by Lord Clifford. 

112. Battte of Mortimer's Cross* 1461 (Februaiy 2).— A new 
actor now appeared upon the scene, in the person of Edward 
(afterwards Edward IV.), York's eldest son. He defeated the 
queen's forces at Mortimer's Gross, and was shortly afterwards 
proclaimed king. With him begins the House of York. 

113. Second Battle of St. Albans. 1461 (February 17).— 
The queen here defeated the Earl of Warwick ; but the victory gave 
her little or no advantage, 

114. BB'WABB ZV. (of Tork), 1461-1483.— Married in 1463 
to Bllsabetb IRToodvlllet daughter of Bichard Woodville, Lord 
Bivers. He was handsome, brave, and popular, but sensuous and 
crueL 

115. Battle of Towton* 1461. — ^The queen, still struggling, was 
defeated by Edward, at Towton ; subsequently by Edward's forces 
at the 

116. BatUe of Hedgrely Moor, 1464 (April 25), and finally at 
the 

117. Battle of Hezbam, 1464 (May 15). She then fled, and 
escaped to Flanders ; the king fell into Edward's hands. 

118. Battle of Bametf 1471 (April 14). — Edward's marriage 
to Elizabeth Woodville had alienated the Earl of Warwick from 
his cause. That nobleman, whose part in the civil wars had 
gained him the title of the 'Kingmaker,' now entered into an 
alliance with the fugitive queen, and obliged Edward to take flight. 
The king, however, speedily returned, and defeated Warwick at 
Bamet^ where he, and his brother the Marquis of Montagu, who 
had deserted from Edward's cause, were both slain. 

119. Battte of Tewkesbury, 1471 (May 4).— The kst effort of 
the queen, who was here defeated by Edward IV. Her son. Prince 
Edward, was murdered after the battle by the Dukes of CW^til^a 
and Gloucester, and others. Margaret was thio^wu mV» V?aft to*«<st% 
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and Henzy VI., who was already confined there, died a few days 
afterwards. Bnmour alleges that he also was killed by the Duke of 
Gloucester. 

120. Treaty of 9eeqa!kgny, 1475. — ^Between France and Eng- 
land, and arose from Edward's invasion of the former country. By 
this treaty, Queen Margaret was released from confinement, and ran- 
somed by Louis XI. of France, to whom her father surrendered his 
county of Ai^'ou for this purpose. Louis engaged to pay Edward an 
annual pension to withdraw his army, and the dauphin was to marry 
Edward's eldest daughter, Elizabeth of York. {See p. 35, s. 125.) 

121. Deatb of the Duke of Clarence, 1478.— The Duke of 
Clarence, who at first sided with his father-in-law, the Earl of 
Warwick, in the aforementioned rupture between that nobleman and 
the king, subsequently deserted to Edward, whose favour he never 
thoroughly regained. Towards the close of the reign he was accused 
of treason, and condemned. He was afterwards found dead in the 
Tower. Vulgar tradition declares him to have been drowned in a 
butt of Malmsey wine. 

122. BD'^TARB V., 1483.--Son of Edward IV. He was pro- 
claimed king, April 9, 1483, and ended a nominal reign on the 22nd 
of June in the same year. He then disappeared with his brother 
Kichard, Duke of York, and is supposed to have been murdered by 
the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Bichard III., who had been 
appointed Protector. This is the most received theory ; but there 
has been much plausible conjecture on the subject. Horace Wal- 
pole's Hi&tmio Doubts have for object the clearing of Gloucester's 
character. 

123. RZCBARB ZZZ., 1483-1485.— Uncle of Edward V. ; 
married in 1472 to Anne STevUle* widow of Henry VI.'s son, 
Prince Edward, and daughter of the Earl of Warwick. He was an 
able and valorous prince, but allowed no atrocity to stand in the way 
of his ambitious designs. He first sent consuls abroad, and abo- 
lished the taxes called * Benevolences,' which had become a serious 
evil under Edward IV. 

124. Battte of Boswortb Z^eld, 1485.~Between Bichard III. 
and Henry Tudor, Earl of Bichmond. This was the final battle in 
the "Wars of the Boses. {See p. 30, s. 108.) The king, deserted by 
all his forces, was here slain, fightinpf desperately to the end. He 
was the last of the Plantagenet race, and Bichmond, picking up his 
crown on the battle field, installed a new dynasty, with the title of 
Henry VIL 
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CHAPTER VL 
TBB HOUSB OF TVBOS* 

1485-1603. 

125. BBXntT VZX., 1485-1509.— The old nobility having been 
almost annihilated, either on the battle-field or the scaffold, during 
the Wars of the Eoses, Heniy VU. was enabled to reign without 
opposition. He was the son of Margaret Beaufort (great-grand- 
daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by his third wife, 
Catherine Swineford) and Edmund Tudor (son of Owen Tudor and 
Henry V.'s widow, Catherine of France). {See p. 29, s. 99.) To 
strengthen his position, he married, in 1486, XUixabetb of Tork* 
eldest daughter of Edward IV., thus uniting the rival Houses of 
York and Lancaster. Her right to the throne was greater than his, 
by reason of her descent from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son 
of Edward III. ; but as he had been made king by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and had conquered the crown from an usurper, he was in reality 
the sole ruler. 

His master passion was avarice. To gratify this, the Star Chamber 
of Edward III., with its fines and tyrannical jurisdiction, was revived, 
to commence the course of oppression which culminated under 
Charles I. (see p. 46, s. 169) ; the arbitrary 'Benevolences,* abolished 
by Eichard III., were re-established, and many other vexatious im- 
posts were levied. His dislike to war, however, was the cause of 
p«ace ; hence his rule was highly beneficial to the country, exhausted 
as it was by thirty years of contention. Commerce was greatly pro- 
moted in this reign, and Sebastian Cabot discovered Newfound- 
land. The Tudor architecture, a very beautiful and ornate style, as 
illustrated by King's College Chapel, Cambridge, and Henry VIL's 
Chapel at Westminster, was sdso first introduced. 

126. Tbe Xnsnrreotioii of Kambert Simnel, 1487. — ^Lambert 
Simnel was an impostor of low extraction, who was employed to 
personate the son of the Duke of Clarence, Edward Plantagenet, Earl 
of Warwick, who had been thrown into the Tower by Henry, after 
the Battle of Bosworth. Many persons of eminence supported Simnel's 
pretensions to the crown. They were finally deie«i\jQi^ «X. >i2sii6 ' 

d2 
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Of Stoke, 1487, and Simnel, proving but a tool in abler hands, 
subsided into a scullion in the king^s kitchen. 

127. VTar witb FranoOf 1492. — ^After the annexation of 
Brittany to France, Henrj made a pretence of invading that 
country. By the Treaty of Sstaplea he withdrew his forces for 
149,000^. He had before levied a benevolence upon his subjects in 
aid of the war, and so made money by friend and foe. 

128. Tbe Znsnrrection of Perkin VTarbeok, 1492-1499. — 
Another claimant to the crown appeared in the person of Perkin 
Warbeck, who declared himself to be that younger brother of 
Edward V., the Richard, Duke of York, referred to at p. 32. He 
also found many adherents and believers; was recognised by the 
dowager Duchess of Burgundy, Edward IV.'s sister» as her nephew; 
and enlisted the sympathies of James IV. of Scotland, who, on his 
account, unsuccessfully invaded the north of England, in 1496. In 
1497 Warbeck landed in Cornwall, but, at the king's approach, 
deserted his followers, and took refuge in the monastery of Beaulieu, 
in the New Forest. On Henry's promising to spare his life, he gave 
himself up, and was confined in the Tower ; but attempting subse- 
quently to concert a plan of escape with the young Earl of Warwick, 
his fellow-prisoner in that fortress, he was hanged at Tyburn in 
1499. Warwick was beheaded on Tower Hill a few days later. His 
death is said to have been instigated by Ferdinand of Spain, who 
refused to give his daughter Catherine {see p. 37, s. 131) to Henry's 
son, Arthur, while any male descendant of the Yorkist line was in 
existence. 

The Scotch king's invasion of England in 1496 was made the 
pretext for levying a subsidy to meet the expenses of a war with 
Scotland. This tax caused an insurrection in Cornwall. The rebels 
advanced into Kent, and were defeated by the king's troops at the 
Battle of Blaoklieatli, 1497. 

129. Statute of Brogliecla, or Poyningrs's Act, 1494. — This 
derives its name from Sir Edward Poynings, deputy of Ireland, where 
it was passed. By this law no bill could be brought into the Irish 
Parliament without the previous approval of the English Council. 
Until the time of the Union, it formed the basis of the government 
of Ireland. 

130. Marriagre of Margraret, dangrliter of Henry VIZ., 
with James ZV« of Scotland, 1502. — From this marriage 
sprang the claim of the Stuarts to the English crown, James L 
of England being the great-grandson of the pair. 
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181. HfixnUT VZXZ., 1609-1647.— Second son of Henry VII.; 
married six wives, viz. : (1) Catberine of Arragron (1609), 
divorced after a period of twenty-four years, ostensibly because 
Henry's conscience would not allow him to live with the widow of his 
brother, Arthur, in reality because he desired to marry Anne Boleyn ; 
(2) Anne Boleyn (1633), executed on a charge of infidelity, but 
actually because Henry had found her successor ; (3) Jane Sey- 
mour (1636), who died in giving birth to Edward VI. ; (4) Anne 
of Cleves (1640), divorced for her want of beauty, and involving in 
her downfall Thomas Cromwell, the minister who had suggested 
the marriage, and was beheaded shortly after; (6) Catberine 
Boward (1540), beheaded for alleged incontinence previous to her 
marriage; and (6) Catherine Parr (1643), who survived her 
husband. 

On his accession, Henry was one of the most popular of English 
monarchs. He was handsome, affable, and prepossessing ; but the 
unrestrained indulgence of a despotic temper afterwards caused him 
to be feared and detested as the most capriciously cruel tyrant of 
modem times. 

132. Bxecutlon of Smpson and Bndley, 1610. — One of 
Henry's first concessions to popularity was to imprison Empson and 
Dudley, two extortionate ministers of the late king, who had shame- 
lessly pandered to his avarice, and cruelly oppressed the people. 
They were executed on Tower Hill for alleged high treason. 

133. Battle of Spurs or Ouinegrate, 1613. — ^Heniy had, joined 
Austria and Spain in a war with France. Aided by the Emperor 
Maximilian, he took the towns of Terouenne and Tournay, and 
gained a victory over the French at Guinegate, generally called the 
* Battle of Spurs,* on account of the alacrity with which the French 
fled on that occasion. 

134. Battle of Flodden Field, 1613.^ James IV. of Scotland 
espoused the French cause, and invaded England. He was defeated 
and killed at Flodden by the Earl of Surrey. Scott's * Marmion * 
contains a well-known account of this battle, in which the flower of 
the Scotch nobility perished with their king. A peace was con- 
cluded with France in 1614, and Louis married Henry's sister. 

136. Field of the Clotb of Gold, 1620.— The site of a 
meeting which took place between Henry VIII. and Francis I. of 
France, in consequence of the death of the Emperor Maximilian, for 
whose crown the French king was a competitor. The field lay 
between Ardres and Guisnes, and received its name fcoxc^ "^^^ 
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loxuriouB magniflcence of Cardinal Wolse/s preparatioxui. {8e$ 
WOLBBT, p. 118.) 

186. Deltoaaor ndel« 1521. — ^Heniy "WTote a Latin book on the 
Seren Sacraments against Martin Lather, whose doings were now 
engaging the attention of Europe. For this, Leo X., to whom he 
sent a copy, gave him the title of Defender of the Faith, which oar 
sovereigns still ose, and which is still, in an abbreyiated form, im- 
pressed apon oar coinage. 

187. Commenoeiiieiit of the Befoimatloii In Bnglaadf 
1532. — ^The abases of the Papacy, and the extended knowledge of 
the Bible, had gradaally paved the way for the separation of England 
horn Home. It was accomplished in 1538, by the opposition of Pope 
Clement VII. to the divorce of Catherine of Arragon, when Henry 
threw off the Papal yoke, and was constitated by Parliament ' Su- 
preme Head of the English Chorch.' At the same period statutes 
were passed prohibiting appeals to Home, and abolishing the tribute 
of ' Peter's pence * claimed by the Pontiff. 

188. Bzeontion of Sir Tliomas MorOf 1535. — Cardinal 
Wolsey, who had risen to an extraordinary eminence during the 
earlier years of Henry's reign, had fallen into disgrace from the 
views he held in the matter of Catherine of Arragon's divorce. He 
was succeeded as Lord Chancellor by Sir Thomas More, who was 
now executed for refusing to recognise Henry as Head of the 
Church, and acknowledge the validity of his marriage with Anne 
Boleyn. 

189. Tbe Pilgrimage of Grace, 1536. — One of Henry's next 
steps was the dissolution of the smaller monasteries. The result 
was a serious insurrection in Yorkshire, called the * Pilgrimage of 
Grace,' the object of which was to restore the Church and suppress 
heresy. The insurgents were ultimately dispersed, and many of 
them suffered the penalty of death. 

The dissolution of the smaller monasteries was followed, in 1539, 
by the suppression of the larger ones, and the country was inundated 
with beggars. The hanging of these, the burning of heretics, and 
the beheading of traitors, made up a tale of death fax more formida- 
ble than that of any succeeding or preceding reign, 

140. Tbe Statute of 8U Articlos» 1539.— These six articles 
were: — (1) Transubstantiation ; (2) Communion in one kind; (8) 
Celibacy of the Clergy ; (4) Vows of Chastity ; (5) Private Masses ; 
and (6) Auricular Confession. Denial of these was punished by 
burning or other severe penalty. This law was a concession of 
Henry to the Papacy and to the popular discontent at the suppression 
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of the monasteries, the revenues of which had chiefly &llen into his 
hands. It greatly retarded the reformers' cause. 

141. Battle of Solway Moss, 1542. — James Y. of Scotland, 
a zealous Catholic, renewed war with England. His army was 
totally defeated at the Battle of Solway Moss, by a small body of 
English horse. This disaster broke his heart, and the crown passed 
to his in£suit daughter, Mary, Queen of Scots. 

142. BB'WAAB VZ., 1 547-1 553.--Son of Henry VIII. and 
Jane Seymour. He was a youth of promising qualities, but died too 
early for great performances. During his minority the kingdom was 
governed by a Protector — ^his uncle, the Duke of Somerset. 

143. Battle of PUiklea 1547. — To enforce, if possible, the wish 
of Henry YIII., that Edward VI. should marry Mary, Queen of 
Scots, the Protector (Somerset) invaded Scotland and gained a great 
victory at Pinkie. No advantage resulted, however, from this 
success. Maiy was sent to France, where she subsequently married 
the Dauphin. 

144. Tbe Protectorate of tbe Bnke of srortbnmber- 
land) 1550. — ^This nobleman, then Earl of Warwick, obtained the 
deposition of Somerset, and became Protector. 

145. Bxecation of the Bake of Somerset, 1552. — ^Eesulted 
from the intrigues of Northumberland, who subsequently en- 
deavoured, by his influence over the young king, to procure the 
succession for 

146. Bady 7ane Grey, 1553. — This lady was the grand- 
daughter of Mary, sister of Henry VIII., and was married to Lord 
Guildford Dudley, Northumberland's son. Edward was induced to 
bequeath the crown to her; and, at his death, in 1553, she reigned 
for a few days. She had no daim to the crown. 

147. 9rogremB of tbe Beformatioii In this reiffn. — The 
Statute of Six Articles was repealed, a new Prayer Book prepared, 
and a new Communion service composed. A set of Homilies were 
issued to be read &om the pulpit^ the marriage of priests was per- 
mitted, and all images were removed from churches. These changes 
gave rise to some insurrections among the people ; but in the main 
the Beformation may be said to have been completed. 

148. VUkMT Zm 1553-1558.— a cruel and bigoted Boman 
Catholic, commonly called * Bloody Maiy.* She was the daughter 
of Henry YUL, by Catherine of Arragon. She married Pbtllp of 
Bp&ln in 1554, 
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149. Sir Tboinas IV^att's ZBsiiiTectioii, 1554. — ^This at- 
tempt to regain the crown for Lady Jane Grey had its origin in the 
general dislike to the proposed marriage of Mary and Philip of 
Spain. It proved fatal to Lady Jane, Dudley, and Wyatt, who were 
executed. Northumberland suffered death as a traitor in 1553. 

150. Tbe Afarian PersecutionSy 1555. — ^At Mary's accession 
Popery was restored and the acts of Edward for the time reversed. 
In 1555 commenced a persecution of the Keformers, which marks the 
rest of her reign with blood. Latimer, Eidley, Hooper, Cranmer, and 
more than 250 men, women, and children, were burned at the stake. 

151. Taking: of Calais by the Frenoliy 1558. — ^Mary had 
pressed England into Philip's war with France. The combined 
forces gained a victory over their opponents at the Battle of St. 
Qnentin, 1557 ; but the English share of glory was dearly bought 
by the subsequent loss of Calais, which was attacked suddenly and 
taken by the Duke of Guise. This disaster, with other mortifica- 
tions, is said to have caused the death of the qneen. {See p. 24, s. 84.) 

152. B&ZZiUBBTB, 1558-1603.-~I)aughter of Henry VIII., by 
Anne Boleyn. She was never married, although to the dose of her 
life she encouraged suitors, and was entangled in her old age in a 
real affection for the handsome Earl of Essex, grief for whose 
death is said to have hastened her own. She was of the true mas- 
cula proles, * She rode, shot, jested, and drank beer,* and, on many 
occasions, showed a kingly appreciation of her position. Her good 
qualities and better councillors make her reign illustrious in English 
annals. 

The time was besides fertile in great men. Shakspeare and his 
splendid school of dramatists, Spenser and Bacon, Cecil and 
Walsingham, Ealeigh, Drake, Hawkins, Cft-l^endish and Frobisher, 
added their lustre to the Elizabethan age. 

At Elizabeth's accession the Protestant religion was re-established, 
and Aets of U&iformity and Supremacy were passed (1559). 
The first made the use of Edward's Liturgy compulsory ; the second 
obliged clergymen holding livings, and laymen holding crown offices, 
to deny the authority of the Pope. To this reign also we owe the 
first effective Poor Kaw Act (1601). 

153. Battle of Kangrside, 1568. — ^Mary, Queen of Scots, had 
returned to Scotland in 1561, on the death of her first husband, 
Francis II. (See p. 89, s. 143.) After the death of her second 
husband, Damley, in 1567, and her subsequent marriage to the 
Earl of Bothwell, she was imprisoned by her subjects in the Castle 
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of Lochleven. Escaping thence, she took the field against the Eegent 
Murray, who defeated her at Langside. She then fled to England, 
and was imprisoned by Elizabeth. 

154. Bake of Norfolk's Conspiracies, 1569-1572.-— These 
were plots to liberate the imprisoned Queen of Scots, who was will- 
ing to marry Norfolk. The second attempt proved fatal to that 
nobleman, who was executed for treason in 1572. 

155. 8abing:ton*s Conspiracyi 1586. — ^Another plot to assas- 
sinate Elizabeth and release Mary. 

156. Trial and SSxeontion of Mary* Qneen of ScotSf 1587. 
— ^In these and other conspiracies the captive. Queen of Scots had 
been more or less directly implicated. She was now brought to 
trial for participation in Babington's conspiracy. Being convicted, 
her death-warrant was at last signed by Elizabeth, and she was be- 
headed at Fotheringay Castle, on February 8, 1587. 

157. Destmetion of the * Invincible Armada/ 1588. — In 
1586 Elizabeth had sent an army, under the Earl of Leicester, to 
assist the revolted Netherlands against Philip of Spain. The expe- 
dition miscarried, through the incapacity of its leader ; but it is 
memorable by the death of his nephew, the accomplished Sir Philip 
Sydney, from a wound received at the Battle of Zntphen. 
Irritated at Elizabeth*s opposition, and piqued besides by her rejection 
of himself (he had been one of her numerous suitors), Philip equipped 
his 'Invincible Armada* and invaded England. His vast fleet was 
dispersed and defeated by Lord Howard of Effingham, assisted by 
Admirals Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher. The English lost one 
ship ; the Spaniards many, and others were miserably wrecked. 

158. Taking: of Cadiz, 1596. — ^The town was taken and plun* 
dered by the English, under Lord Howard of Effingham and the 
Earl of Essex. 

159. Tsrrone's Rebellion in Ireland* 1598. — ^This was a re- 
bellion led by Hugh 0*Neale, Earl of Tyrone, who was aided by 
Spain. The Earl of Essex, who was sent to suppress it, failed. 
Tyrone finally surrendered to Essex's successor. Lord Mountjoy, in 
1602. 

160. Sssex's SebeUion, 1601. — ^Essex had fallen into disgrace 
for his failure to suppress the Irish Eebellion. Finding that he did 
not regain the Queen's favour, he grew desperate, and attempted to 
raise the citizens to revolt. For this act, he was tried and executed. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
THB HOU8B OF BTUAMT, 

1603-1714. 

161. JikMBS Xm 1603-1625.-- Son of Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
Lord Damley ; married Anne of Denmark in 1590. He was the 
first king of the ill-fated house of Stuart, and the sixth monarch of 
his name in Scotland. Most of his immediate predecessors died 
sudden or violent deaths: James I, was assassinated; James 11. 
was killed by an accident ; James III. was murdered ; James IV. 
fell at Flodden ; James V. sank broken-hearted after his defeat at 
Solway Moss; his fEither, Damley, was blown up in the Hirk of 
Field ; and Mary, his mother, was executed. Nor were he and his 
descendants less unfortunate. On more than one occasion he was 
in imminent danger of his life — once from the fierce Earl of 
Buthven; again from the plot to place Arabella Stuart on the 
throne ; and again fix>m the Gunpowder Plot. His son, Charles L, 
was beheaded; Charles II. passed a great part of his life a 
wanderer ; James 11. died in exile ; and the rest of his descendants 
remained in banishment until the extinction of his house. 

James I. was a foolish pedant, yain, timorous, tyrannical, and 
plundered by unworthy favourites. By his panegyrists, he was 
sfyled a Solomon; but the opinion of sincerer speakers may be 
expressed in the words of the Duke of Sully,' who called him 'the 
wisest fool in Christendom.' In appearance and manners he was 
awkward and imdignifled, yet he had an extravagant idea of his 
royal prerogative. The Norman and Saxon lines were for the first 
time combined in his person. 

162. Consplraoy to plaee Ibady ikrabella Stnart on tbe 
Throne, 1603. — Sometimes also called the Main Plot. It was set 
on foot by Sir Walter Baleigh, Lord Cobham, and Lord Grey, and 
was connived at by Spain. Arabella Stuart was the cousin of James 
I., and the grea1>-granddaughter of Margaret Tudor, Henry VJLLL's 
sister. From Margaret's first husband, James IV. of Scotland, 
James L of England was directly descended. Arabella Stuart's pre- 
tensions were based npon the fact that she was the daughter of 
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Darnley's brother, who was descended from Margaret's second 
husband, Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus.* Grey and Gobham 
were pardoned after laying their heads on the block. Baleigh was 
reprieved, but was executed thirteen years afterwards upon this 
same charge, in consequence of the Spanish dissatisfEtction with his 
expedition to Guiana. 

163. Hampton Court Conferencev 1604. — ^Was an attempt to 
settle the differences between the Church and the Puritans. Little 
was done ; but the Conference led to the preparation of the present 
Authorised Version of the Bible, which was published in 1611. 

164. Gunpowder Plot (Xov. 5), 1605. — ^Provoked by the re- 
strictions placed upon their religious worship, and by the renewed 
severity with which their priests were proscribed and persecuted, the 
Papists entered into a desperate plot to blow up the king and the two 
Houses of Parliament by gunpowder. One of the conspirators wrote 
privately to Lord Monteagle begging him to remain away from Parlia- 
ment ; and the apprehension of Guy Fawkes in the vaults below the 
House of Lords, where he had completed his preparations, supplied 
the key to this warning. Fawkes was executed, with most of his 
accomplices. 

165. Vlrgrinia Colonised, 1607.— The founding of the settle- 
ment of James Town, in Virginia, marks the commencement of our 
English colonies. 

166. CHARGES Z., 1625-1649.— Second son of James I. and 
Anne of Denmark, Henry, the eldest, having died in 1612 ; married 
in 1625 to Henrietta Maria of Z^ance. He was accomplished, 
brave, and kingly, but deplorably insincere. England at his accession 
was swarming with religious sects of every kind, animated with politi- 
cal and religious zeal against the attempted encroachments of an 
already falling dynasty. 

167. Tbe Sxpeditions to Rocbelle, 1627-8-8.— These were 
three fruitless expeditions, undertaken by the Duke of Buckingham, 
to relieve the Huguenots, who were besieged in Eochelle by Cardinal 

* The following table will explain the grounds of the Main Plot :- 

James lY. m. MA KG ABET TXJDOB m. Archibald Dougloi 
(1st husband) {,2nd husband) 

James Y. Margaret Douglas 



Mary, Q. of Scots, m. Lord Darnley ClvarU« SIuatV^ 

J D. <^ Lenox 

JAMES YI. of Scotland ARABELLA. STX3AB.1 
And L ot JSngland 
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Richelieu. Whilst preparing for the third expedition, the Duke was 
assassinated at Portsmouth by one Felton. 

168. Petition ofSlebt, 1628.— This, the 'second Great Charter 
of English liberties,' was the result of the arbitraiy expedients re- 
sorted to by Charles, in order to obtain the money for his wars which 
the Commons would not grant him. Two Parliam^ts had been 
summoned and hastily dissolved ; a third presented this petition, to 
which the king gave an unwilling assent, on condition that subsidies 
should be granted. It required (1) that no loans, taxes, or other 
charges, should be levied without consent of Parliament; (2) that 
no one should be imprisoned for refusing to pay such charges; 

. (3) that the billeting of soldiers and marines upon citizens should 
be discontinued; and (4) that no commissions should be issued 
for the execution of martial law. 

169. Tbe Star Cbamber and Blgrli ConunUslon. — ^The 
Star Chamber dates from the earliest period of English history. It 
had obtained considerable notoriety in the reign of Edward HI., 
and its unpopular powers had been greatly restricted by various 
statutes passed to control its jurisdiction; but in Henry VIL's 
time it rapidly rose again to its old eminence. The High Com- 
mission dates from Elizabeth. 'The former was a political, the 
latter a religious inquisition,' and both reached the' zenith of 
arbitrary tyranny imder Charles I. and the Primate Laud. Ofi^- 
ders brought before them were mercilessly fined, imprisoned, pil- 
loried, or otherwise maltreated. Prynne, the author of ' Histrio- 
Mastix,' was pilloried and lost his ears ; Br. Leighton, for a book 
against prelacy, was whipped, branded, and mutilated. Soth these 
tribimals were abolished by the Long Parliament in 1641. 

170. Trial of Jolin Hampden, 1637. — One of Charles's ex- 
' pedients to obtain supplies had been the revival, in 1634, of Ship- 
money for the maintenance of the fieet. Formerly this tax had 
been confined to seaports, but it was now extended to inland towns. 
John Hampden, a gentleman of Buckinghamshire, refused to pay it, 
as being levied by arbitrary edict of the Star Chamber, at the in- 
stance of the king, in violation of the Petition of Bight. He was 
tried, fined, and imprisoned, and his sentence greatly increased the 
popular irritation. 

171. Tbe Covenant and tbe CovenanterSf 1638. — In an 
evil hour Charles attempted to force the English Liturgy on the 
Scotch. This ill-judged step produced the Covenant. The sub- 

ecribers pledged themselves (1) to renounce Popery ; (2) to resist 
reHgioriB innoyation, and to defend one 8LUO\i2DL^T «;ga.vDsX. ^Y^'^'^^^i^^* 
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War between England and Scotland followed. The king^s forces 
were inadequate to the occasion, and hostilities were concluded in 
1640 by the Treaty of RIpoiiy by which a weekly sum of 
6|000^. was to be paid to the Scotch until differences were adjusted. 

172. Tbe &onff ParUament, 1640-1653.— Was the fifth Par- 
liament assembled by King Charles : it sat imtil its forcible disso- 
lution, by Cromwell, in 1653. Its chief acts were the abolition of 
the Star Chamber and High Commission (see p. 46, s. 169), and the 
impeachment of Wentworth Lord Strafford and Archbishop Laud. 

173. Tbomas "Wentwortby &ord Strafford* 1593-1641 
(May 12). — Strafford was at first a Parliamentarian, but afterwards 
joined the king's party, and became his chief adviser. He was. 
ultimately tried, found guilty, and beheaded, upon divers charges 
preferred against him as President of the Council at York, as Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, and as Privy Councillor. The chief of these was 
arbitrary taxation, contrary to the Petition of Eight. He was at 
first impeached of high treason by the Commons ; but as this left the 
judgment in the hands of the Lords, the Commons resorted to a 
Bill of Attainder, by which they shared the judicial power, and thus 
ensured his fate. 

174. 'WUliam XAud» Arobblsliop of Canterbury, 1573- 
1645. — ^Induced the king to attempt the introduction of the Liturgy 
into Scotland, and is responsible for many arbitrary measures in 
matters ecclesiastical. He was executed in 1645. 

175. The Xrisb Rebellion, 1641 (October 23).— In the hope 
of expelling the Euglish, the Irish Catholics, under Sir Phelim 
O'Neale and others, revolted and massacred thousands of Protes- 
tants, under circumstances of great barbarity. 

176. Tbe Great Remonstrancef 1641 (November 22). — This 
iras a document drawn up by the Commons, and enumerating the 
offences of the king since his accession. 

177. Tbe Five Members. — Commencement of tbe Civil 
IXTarv 1642 (August 22). — ^The bishops, having protested against the 
proceedings of Parliament as invalid, were impeached of high treason 
by the Commons, and placed in custody. Thereupon the king im- 
peached in their turn Pym, Haselrig, Hampden, Holies, and Strode, 
the five members who had conducted the impeachment, and en- 
deavoured to arrest them. This breach of parliamentary privilege 
excited such popular resentment that the king withdrew from 
London, and, on August 22, raised his lo^al ffcaiXi^aa^ ^X.^^N^xx^sfe- 
ham. The dvil war began. His follo^era ^et^ ^saS^fc^ CTKs^i^««»^ 

and those of tbe Parliament KoundheadB. 
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178. Battle of fidyeliiU, 1642 (October 23).— Between the king 
and the Parliamentarians, nnder the Earl of Essex. A drawn battle. 

179. Battle of CbalgTOve Field, 1643 (June 18).— A skirmish 
in which Hampden was killed. (See p. 46, s. 170.) 

180. First BatUe of ITewbory, 1643 (September 20).— 
Memorable by the death of Lord Falkland. The victoiy was 
undecided. 

181. Tbe Solemn Aeagrue and Covenanr, 1643 (Septem- 
ber 25). — This was a league between the Scots and the Parliamen- 
tarians. They were to defend each other, the Scots were to supply 
21,000 men to aid in the war, and Popery, Prelacy, Heresy and 
Schism were to be put down. An iLssembly of Divines met 
at Westminster to promote uniformity of worship in the two 
countries. 

182. Battte of BKarston Moor, 1644 (July 2). 

183. Second Battle of ITewbnry, 1644 (October 27) 

184. Battle of ITaseby, 1645 (June 14). — ^In these three last 
battles Charles's fate was sealed by the skill and valour of G-eneral 
Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell — the latter of whom came into notice 
at Marston Moor — and the impetuosity of Prince Bupert. After 
Naseby, Charles gave himself up to the Scotch, who subsequently 
handed him over to Parliament, on receiving the arrears of pay that 
were due to them. {See p. 46, s. 171.) 

185. Battle of PbUipliaugrlif 1645 (September 13).— In this 
battle the Marquis of Montrose, a hitherto victorious adherent of 
the king, was defeated by the Parliamentarians. 

186. Tbe Self-denylngr Ordinance, 1645, rendered Members 
of Parliament ineligible for civil and military offices. Cromwell 
managed to except himself from its operation, but Essex, Man- 
chester, and some others who were opposed to his designs, were thus 
got rid of. 

187. Battle of Preston, 1648. — In this battle the Scots, who 
had taken the field for the king, were defeated by Cromwell. 

188. Xingr diaries executed, 1649. — After being confined in 
various places, the king was imprisoned in Carisbrooke Castle, after- 
wards in Hurst Castle, and then formally tried at Whitehall for 
levying war against his Parliament and people. 

Among the causes of his fate were (1) the Irish Bebellion of 

1641 ; (2) the ill-judged attempt to impose the English Liturgy on 

the Scotch, which produced the party who first attacked his crown ; 

and (3) the disaSection of the numeioua secVa mtk ^hich the 

country swarmed, some of whom (the Yi£t\i "JioTcvax^^ xoLSSL^Vft 
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instance) were opposed to the supremacy of mortal man altogether 
and most of whom were oppressed by the king, or had been oppressed 
by his predecessors. He was at first snccessful becanse his followers 
had the greater military experience, bat his ultimate failure was 
inevitable, because they were fewer in number than his opponents. 
Add to this that he had no means, and the Parliament every means 
of raising money. 

189. TBS COMMOlrWSAXiTa, 1649-1 653.^The death of 
Charles was followed by the institution of a republic. The government 
was placed in the hands of a Council of State, of which Bradshaw, 
the king^s judge, was president, and John Milton Latin secretary. 
Cromwell was made Lord Deputy of Ireland. 

190. Battle of Dunbar, 1650. — Cromwell defeats the Cove- 
nanters. 

191. Battle of "Worcester, 1651. — Cromwell defeats Prince 
Charles, who had been crowned in Scotland, and had then marched 
into England. Prioce Charles escaped to France. 

192. The ITavigratlon Act, 1651. — ^By this, no foreign com- 
modities could be imported into this country, except in English 
ships, or in the ships of the country whence they came. The 
Parliament designed a blow at their rivals in commerce, the Dutch, 
who depended chiefly on their carrying trade. 

193. Tbe First Datoli "War, 1652. — ^A succession of naval 
engagements ensued between the English under Blake, and the 
Dutch under Van Tromp, De Witt, and De Euyter. The war was 
terminated by the victory of the former off the Texel, in July 1653, 
and the conclusion of the First Treaty of Westminster in 
1664. 

194. Tbe Protectorate of OXiXVBB CBOMWlSXiXi, 1653- 
1658. — Foreseeing the opposition of the Long Parliament to his 
ambitious designs, Cromwell, with the aid of his soldieiy, dissolved 
it suddenly. It was replaced by the so-called ' Barebones * Parlia- 
ment, which subsequently resigned its power into Cromwell's hands 
By a document styled an Instrument of G\>vemment, drawn up 
by his officers, he was constituted Lord Protector for life, and pro- 
vision was made for a Triennial Parliament. 

195. Tbe Spanisli War, 1655-1658.— England joined Louis 
XIV. in his war with Spain. Jamaica, which has ev^^ ^vws.^ 
belonged to this country, was taken by A.dm\T«A. "Seii'a ^YACiOvai^^ 
YeaaWea. la 1653 Dunkirk was a,\ao t^ken \>1 t\ift ^iJ^^"^* ^'^^ 
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handed to the English. It was aftenrards sold to France by Charles 
IL for 600,000/. 

196. Tbe Protectorate of RZCBAnD CMOVCVnaS^T^ 1658 
-1659. — In his later years Cromwell suffered much disquietude from 
the numerous plots against his life. At his death, his son Bichard 
succeeded to the Protectorate ; but, possessing none of the abilities 
of his father, he found himself the mere puppet of the generals of 
the army, and abdicated. 

197. Tbe Restoration* 1660. — A short period of anarchy 
followed the abdication of Kichard Cromwell. G-eneral Monk, com- 
mander of the Scotch army, after feeling his way with great 
caution and dissimidation, marched into England, and finally de- 
clared for Charles II., who landed at Dover on May 25. The 
Bestoration, as the return of the exiled family was called, was 
mainly attributable to Monk, whose motives, however, were too 
interested to entitle him to the highest praise. 

198. CBARXiSS ZZ^ 1660-1685.— Eldest son of Charles L 
and Henrietta Maria of France; married Catberlne of 8ra- 
iranxa in 1662. The 'Merry Monarch,' as he was called, was a 
most dismal-looking personage. His manners were easy and popu- 
lar; but he was cynical, extravagant, and vicious. Beckoned merciful 
at the beginning of his reign, he nevertheless executed Vane and 
Algernon Sidney, in opposition to all rules of equity and constitutional 
law. 

199. The Corporation Act, 1661.— The chief feature of this 
Act was the obliging all officers of corporate bodies to take an 
oath of non-resistance to kingly authority. 

200. Tbe Act of imiformlty, 1662.— Obliged all deigymen 
(1) to receive episcopal ordination, (2) to assent to the Book of 
Common Prayer, (3) to take the oath of canonical obedience, (4) to 
renoimce the Solemn League and Covenant (which had been o^ered 
to be burnt by the common hangman), and (5) to renounce the taking 
up of arms against the king. Nearly 2,000 incumbents resigned 
their livings rather than comply, and were styled Nonconformists. 

201. Tbe Conventicle Acts, 1664-1670. — To prevent the meet- 
ing of Nonconformists in places other than Established churches, an 
Act was passed prohibiting the assembling of more than a given 
number of persons for religious purposes. In 1 670 a second Act was 
ptased, lessening the penalties as regards the hearers, but increasia^ 

tliem as rejgards the preachers. 
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202. The Second Dutcb "War, 1664-1667 (^S^^ p. 49, s. 193).— 
Began veil, but ended ingloriouslj. In 1667 the Dutch, imder De 
Buyter, sailed up the Medway, and destroyed Sheemess. Peace was 
concluded by the Treaty of Breday under which New York and 
other colonies were ceded to this country by Holland. 

203. Tbe Great Plagrue* 1665. — ^Broke out in St. Giles's, and 
raged from April to September. More than 100,000 persons are 
supposed to have fallen victims to this fearful scourge, which made 
a desert of the metropolis while it prevailed. 

204. Tbe Five Mile Actf 1665.— By this the Nonconformist 
teachers were forbidden, except when travelling, to come within five 
miles of any corporate town or place where they had formerly 
preached. 

205. Tbe Great Firei 1666. — ^Followed the plague, and burned 
89 churches and 13,000 houses. It was attributed, without reason, 
to the popish faction, and an inscription which formerly stood on 
the Monument was to this efifect. 

206. Tbe Cabal* 1667. — This name is popularly supposed to 
have been formed from the initial letters of the names of the mem- 
bers of the Administration after the fall of the king's chief minister, 

<9arendon. (See p. 122.) The names were Clifford, Arlington, 
Buckingham, Ashley (afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury), and Lauder- 
dale. They abetted the king in his worst proceedings. 

207. Tbe Triple AUlancef 1668. — ^Between England, Sweden, 
and Holland, to check the advances of Louis XIV. upon the Spanish 
Netherlands, which he claimed in right of his wife, Maria Theresa. 
The Treaty of Alx-la*Cbapelle effected this object. 

208. Tbe Secret Treaty of Dover* 1670. — ^Between Louis 

• 

XIV. and Charles. By this Louis agreed to give Charles a pension, 
and assist him with armed force in danger, upon the condition that 
Charles would aid him against Spain and Holland, and profess the 
Boman Catholic religion. 

209. Tbe Tbird Dutob -War, 1672-1674 (See p. 51, s. 202).— 
Besulted from the Treaty of Dover. Peace was again concluded in 
1674, by a second Treaty of "Westminster. {See p. 49, s. 193.) 

210. Tbe Test Act, 1673.-:— Chiefly levelled at the Papists, 
though it also applied to Dissenters. By it, no one could hold any 
office without abjuring transubstantiation, taking the oaths of allegi- • 
ance and supremaqr, and receiving the sacrament accoit^vsi^ \/i ^^ 
rites of the Church of England. 

211. TitOM OateB' Plot^ 1678.— A pretended ^^VA. ^i Oaft^BicrsBajcv 
€!atbolicB to murder tbe king and placo tho I>\ikft ot "^o-f^ V?5X«s 

B 2 
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wardfl James II.) on the throne, invented by one Titus Oates, a tian 
of infamous character. The mysterious death of Sir Edmondsbuiy 
(Godfrey, the Protestant magistrate who took the depositions, and 
other circumstaiices, tended to support the alleged discovery of 
Oates, and many innocent persons, among whom was Lord Stafford, 
were condemned and executed. 

212. Tbe Paplsto' Disabling 8iU, 1678.— Excluded Catho- 
lics from Parliament. It originated in the popular apprehensions 
of danger from papists. 

213. Habeas Corpus Act* 1679. — ^Provided, among other 
things, that (1) prisoners should be produced on trial ; (2) that they 
should not, when once delivered, be recommitted for the same 
offence; (3) that they should be tried, at latest, the second term 
aft^er commitment; and (4) that they should not be imprisoned 
beyond seas. 

214. Battle of BothweU Bridge, 1679.— The Duke of Mon- 
mouth defeated the Scotch Covenanters, who had risen and murdered 
one of their oppressors. Archbishop Sharp. 

215. Tbe Sxcluslon 8iU, 1679.— To exclude the Catholic Duke 
of York from the succession on account of his religion. 

216. IXTblgrs and Tories, 1680.— These epithets now came into 
use. The former were the country party, whom their adversaries 
compared to the Scotch Presbyterians (Whigs) ; the latter were the 
Church and court party, whom the others christened Tories, after 
thb Papal banditti in Ireland. The first endeavoured to prevent the 
ascendency of Popery ; the second opposed their efforts. 

217. Tbe Rye House Plot* 1683. — A plot for an insurrection, 
and for the assassination of the king near the Bye House, in Hert- 
fordshire, on his return from Newmarket. Lord William Bussell and 
Algernon Sidney, who were implicated in the afi&ir, but not to the 
extent of conniving at assassination, were condemned and executed* 

218. JAMSS ZZ., 1685-1688.— Second son of Charles I. by 
Henrietta Maria of France ; married (1) Anne Hyde* in 1660, 
and (2) Mary d^SstCt of BKodena, in 1673. He was ignorant 
and bigoted, and sacrificed everything to the exaltation of his pre- 
rogative and the dream of reconstructing a Popish despotism. 

219. BKonmoutb's Rebellion, 1685. — James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, an illegitimate son of Charles II., landed from Holland, at 
Lyme, in Dorset, with a few followers, and, declaring himself 

legitimate, laid claim to the crown. He 'waa dsCoaiod by the Earl 
ofFavershamf at the SatUe of BedceiaooT« ma^^ 'gA^oiU'cst vos^ 
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ezecnted. A descent from Holland upon Scotland was made at the 
same time by the Earl of Argyll, but it also was unsuccessful, and 
Argyll was executed. 

220. Tbe Bloody iLsslze, 1685.— The Lord Chief Justice Jef- 
freys, who tried the prisoners after Monmouth's rebellion, behaved with 
such imezampled severity that his progress in the western counties 
received this name. More than 300 of the insurgents were executed 
and nearly 1,000 transported by his sentences. 

221. Trtal of the Seven Blsliops, 1688.— In 1687, with a 
view of serving the interests of Bomanism, James had issued a De- 
claration of Zttdnlsrenoe* permitting to Catholics and Dissenters 
the free exercise of their religion. In 1688 he re-issued it with ad- 
ditions, and ordered it to be read from the pulpit in every church 
in the United Kingdom. Sancroft, the primate, with six bishops 
(viz.. Ken of Bath and WeUs, Lloyd of St. Asaph, Turner of Ely, 
Lake of Chichester, White of Peterborough, and Trelawny of 
Bristol), petitioned against this. They were tried for libel, but ac- 
quitted. These proceedings, and the birth of the * Old Pretender,' 
brought about 

222. Tbe Revolution, 1688. — ^William, Prince of Orange, son- 
in-law of James, was now invited to England by the Whigs, and 
landed with a Dutch army at Torbay. James fled the kingdom. 
After a short interregnum, William and Mary were crowned in April 
1689. Those clergymen who would not take the oath of allegiance 
were termed Non-jurors. 

223. "VrzUbXAlIK XZZ. and IICA&TZZ.9 1689-1702.— William 
was Prince of Orange and Stadtholder of the Netherlands. He 
was the son of William II. of Holland, and of Mary, daughter of 
Charles L His wife, whom he had married in 1677, was James IL's 
eldest daughter, by his first wife, Anne Hyde. Though he esta- 
blished the liberties of England on a firm basis, his rare qualities as 
a ruler could never wholly reconcile his English subjects to his cold 
and ungenial manners. Mary was more popular, but had very little 
shaife in the power. Her position as the daughter of James U. and 
the wife of William HI. was perplexing, and she appears to have 
been a better wife than child. She died in 1694, from which date 
William reigned alone. 

224. Tbe Toleration Act, 1689.— Believed D\sa«ii\5£c% ^^ 
took the Oaths of Allegiance and Supxwnacj Mi^xcaAft ^ ^^iiSaswicyss^ 
agunat touwabstantiation, from all i^twX «,XataxV^ WSftR5a»% *«>» 

exereiBe and profeBaion of their religioii. 
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225. BatUe of XtUleoraiikle, 1689.— William's troops, under 
Mackay, were here defeated by the £unon8 Viscoimt Dundee (Graliam 
of Claverhouse), 'who took the field in James's faxovx. Bat the 
leader fell in the fight, and Scotland submitted to the king. 

226. Sle^e of Xrfmdondeiryy 1689. — James, supplied 'with 
arms and money by Louis XIV., had landed in Ireland. He besieged 
Londonderry, which braved a painful siege, and was at last relieved 
by YTllliam's troops. 

227. 8iU of Blgbto, 1689.— This has been styled the 'third 
great Charter of English liberties.' It embodied the conditions on 
which the crown was offered to and accepted by William and Mary. 
It declared that, without the consent of Parliament, the making of 
or dispensing with laws, the levy of taxes, and the maintenance of a 
standing army in time of peace, were illegaL It insisted, among 
other things, upon the right of subjects to petition the king, upon 
free elections of members of Parliament, freedom of debate, and fre- 
quent sessions, and upon the impartial impanelment and returning 
of jurors. 

228. Battle of the Boyne, 1690.— William defeated James, 
and lost his general, Schomberg. James escaped to France, where he 
died in 1701. 

229. Battte of Auglirlm, 1691.— Won by Ginkel, William's 
general, over the French troops, imder St. Buth. This was the last 
battle fought for James in Ireland. The capitulation of limerick, 
two months after, closed hostilities, and completed the expulsion of 
the Jacobite standard from that country. 

230. Tlie Jacobites. — "By this name the adherents of Jamea 
were now known. They must not be confounded with the Jacobins, 
who were advanced republicans during the great French Bevolution. 

231. Massacre of Olencoe* 1692.— With a view of inducing 
the Highlanders to lay down their arms, an indemnity was offered to 
those who took the oaths of allegiance by a certain date. Mclan, of 
G-lencoe, who, by an accident, did not arrive in time, fell a victim to 
the hatred of the Master of Stair, Secretary of State, and was mas- 
sacred with his clan. This act, for which William was not wholly to 
blame, made him very unpopular. 

232. Battle of &a Bogne, 1692. — ^War had been declared 
against Louis, chiefly on account of the support given by him to the 
Jacobite cause. In 1690 the English and Dutch fleets had been de- 
feated by the French off Beachy Head. In this battle the French 
iffeel;, under Towrrille, was defeated by A.dm\ra\ Baxq^VI. 
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233. Tbe Triennial Act* 1694.— -Limited the duration of a 
Parliament to three years. It remained law till the reign of George I., 
when the Septennial Act was snbstitntod for it. (See p. 59, s. 251.) 

234. Peace of RyBwlok, 1697. — Suspended hostilities with 
France. Spain, Holland, and Grermany were also parties to it. Louis 
agreed to acknowledge YTllliam, and to refrain from intriguing 
against him. The war had not been a fortunate one, the English 
troops haying been defeated at Stelnklrk in 1692, and at Kanden 
in 1693. 

235. The First Partition Treaty* 1698.— Charles II. of 
Spain was supposed to be at the point of death. A treaty was ac- 
cordingly entered into between 'William and Louis, for dividing the 
Spanish dominions between the Dauphin of France, the Archduke 
Oharles (afterwards Charles III. of Spain), and the Electoral Prince 
of Bayaria. 

236. Tbe Seoonii. Partition Treaty, 1700.— Tlie Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria died suddenly, and a second Partition Treaty was 
entered into to divide the Spanish territories between the otB& two. 

237. — ^Tbe Grand AUlance* 1701. — ^After the l^artition Treaties, 
the King of Spain left his entire dominions to Philip, Duke of Anjou, 
second son of the Dauphin. This brought France to the side of 
Spain, and led to an alliance between England, Austria, and Hoi* 
land, to support the claim of the Archduke Charles of Austria to 
the Spanish throne. 

238. The Aet of Setttementy 1701.— By the death of the 
Duke df Gloucester, the only surviving child of the Princess Anne 
(afterwards Queen Anne), it became necessary to provide for the 
succession at her death. An Act was accordingly passed to 
exclude the Catholic Stuart line from the throne, settling the 
crown upon the Electress Sophia of Hanover, the Protestant 
granddaughter of James I., through his eldest daughter Eliza- 
beth, who had married the Elector Palatine. Several important 
additions to the Bill of Bights {See p. 54, s. 227) were included 
in this Act. The commissions of judges, for example, were to 
run during good behaviour {quamdiu se bene gesserint) ; but they 
might be removed upon an address of both Houses. 

239. Tbe National Debt. — ^Is generally considered to date 
from the reign of William III. It was a little more than a million 
at the time of the Bevolution. In 1697 it had risen to «q;^^t^ 
millions. It originated, however, in the TcnsmaiingsniSQ^ ^*^ '^^ 
two preceding reigns, and has been iucreaaed. \)^ «S3l ^^ '^wsa ^a- 
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which this oountiy has sinoe been engaged, and especially by 
the French levolationary war. It amounted in Harch 1880 to 
774,044,235^; interest, 27,448,185^. annnaUy. 



240. Aam« 1702-1714. — Second daughter of James IL, by his 
first wife, Anne Hyde ; married Prince Ctoorge of Senniark 

in 1683. Her abilities were moderate, her nature indolent, but she 
was amiable and generous. 

241. "War of tlie SpaaiUi SucceMton, 1702-1713. — In pur- 
suance of the Grand Alliance (See p. 55, s. 237), war was dedaied 
against France and Spain. John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
commanded the forces of the Allies. 

242. BatUe of 81eiilieiiii« 1704.— Marlborough d^eated Tal- 
lard. 

243. Battte of BamllUes. 1706.— Marlborough defeated Ville- 
roy. 

244^lfrbe Aet of umon, 1707. — ^United England with Scotland 
as one kingdom, under the name of Great Britain. The succes- 
sion was to remain vested in the House of Hanover; there was to 
be one Parliament, to which Scotland was to send sixteen peers and 
forty-five commoners ; both nations were to have equal freedom of 
trade, and the Scotch were to retain their religion and civil laws. 

245. Battle of Oudenarde* 1708. — Marlborough defeated 
Vend6me. 

246. Battle of USalplaqnet* 1709.— Marlborough defeated 
Villars. 

247. Treaty of Vtreclit, 1713. — Concluded the war of the 
Spanish Succession. France acknowledged the Hanoverian succes- 
sion; Spain was to be held by Louis* grandson (Philip Y.), but 
France and Spain were never to be united under one sovereign. 
Minorca and Gibraltar (which latter, during this war, had been 
taken by Admiral Sir G. Booke in 1704) were ceded to this country 
by Spain ; Hudson's Bay Territory, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland 
by France, 
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CHAPTER Vni. 
TBB BOV8B OF BABOVBBf 171ft- 

248. GBOB6B Z., 1714-1727.— Was the son of ihe Electress 
SopMa of Hanover, on whom the succession devolyed by the Act of 
Settlement. (See p. 55, s. 238.) His wife was Sopliia Dorothea 
of Zelly whom he married in 1682. He was brave, and possessed 
of considerable ability, but was unpopular in England on account 
of his German habits and manners. 

249. Tbe Blot Act, 1714.— Passed to prevent the firequent 
disturbances arising from disorderly political assemblies. 

250. Barl of Mar's Bebelllon, 1715.— This was in favour 
of James, commonly called the ' Old Pretender,' son of James II. by 
Mary d'Este, his second wife. Another rising took place in the 
nordi of England, imder Mr. Forster and the Earl of Derwentwater. 
Mar was defeated by the Boyalists at the Battle of Slierllbnulr. 
On the same day the royal troops defeated Derwentwater at Preston, 
and that unfortunate young nobleman. Lord Kenmure, and thirty 
others, were afterwards executed. 

251. Tbe Septennial Act, 1716. — Passed in the fear that, under 
the Triennial Act of 1694 (See p. 55, s. 233), the Jacobites would 
come into power. It enabled Parliament to sit seven years without 
a dissolution. This is the present arrangement. 

252. Tbe Triple and Quadruple iUllanoesy 1717, 1718 — 
Between Great Britain, France, Austria, and Holland, to prevent 
Philip of Spain from violating the Treaty of Utrecht. (See p. 66, 
s. 247.) 

253. Tbe Soutb Sea Scbeme, or Bubble, 1720. — ^This was 
an association for carrying on a trade with the countries situate along 
the Pacific In return for the exclusive right to do this, the Com- 
pany were to take the responsibility of the National Debt. By the 
dishonourable devices of the Directors, London was filled with st^^- 
latom, and numerous schemes were projected ia \snXa.^AQTl ^1 ^^ 
South Sea scheme. Thousands of families "wet^ tomx^Vj ^^^^ 
popular mania. 
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25i. OBOBOB ZXh 1727-1760.— Was the only son of George L 
bj Sophia Dorothea of Zell. Married Caroline of Aaspaolk 

No less G-erman in his manners than his father, he possessed 
great personal courage, and was the last English king that appeared 
in battle. 

255. VFar witkk 8palii« 1739-1748. — ^Arose from the contra- 
band trade carried on by this country with the Spanish colonies. In 
1739 Admiral Vernon took Porto Bello with six ships, and in 1741 
an unsuccessful attack was made on Carthagena. Admiral Anson 
at this time circumnavigated the globe in the ' Centurion/ and took 
a Spanish treasure ship worth 300,000^. 

256. "War of tlie Austrian 8accesftion« 1740-1748. — ^By 
a decree of 1713, styled the 'Pragmatic Sanction,' the Emperor 
Charles VI. of Germany had secured the succession of his hereditaiy 
dominions to his daughter, Maria Theresa. This, at his death, gave 
rise to the war of the Austrian Succession, in which England and 
Holland espoused the cause of Maria Theresa against the Elector of 
Eavaria and Frederick of Prussia, who were supported by France and 
Spain. Frederick of Prussia claimed Silesia. 

257. Battle of Bettlngren, 1743.— The French, under Marshal 
Noailles, were defeated by the Allies, commanded by King George in 
person. Eut this advantage was soon after more than counterbalanced 
by the 

258. Battle of Fontenoyt 1745, in which Marshal Saze de* 
feated the Duke of Cumberland. This was the worst defeat wo ever 
sustained at the hands of France. 

259. Bebellion of tbe Tonngr Pretender, 1745-1746.— This 
was Charles Edward, grandson of James II., also called the 'Toung 
Chevalier,' who landed at Scotland, and was crowned in Edinburgh. 

260. Battle of Preston Pans, 1745. — The king's troops, under 
Sir John Cope, were defeated by Charles Edward. 

261. BatUe of CnUoden, 1746.— The Duke of Cumberland 
here finally overthrew the Pretender, who escaped to France. He 
died at Home, in 1788. 

262. Treaty of Aiz-la-ChapeUe, 1748.— In 1746 actions took 
place off Finisterre under Anson, and at Belle Isle under Hawke, in 
which the English were victorious. The Spanish war and the war 
of the Austrian Succession were finally terminated by the Treaty of 
Aiz-la-Chapelle between England, Holland, and Austria, and Franco 
and Spain. Its chief features were the mutual restoration of con- 

guests; tbe fortifications of Dunkirk "wexe \A>^^«ins)^^s2b«d\ and th« 
•2Gu^ ofFrasBia was to retain Silesia. 
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263. BostUltles In India, 1746-1757.— During the war of the 

Austrian Succession, hostilities had broken out in India between the 
English and French settlers ; and, at first, the English cause seemed 
hopeless. Ey the Capture of Arcot* Olive, who then appeared 
upon the scene, retrieved the English fortunes. 

In 1757 Clive fought the Battle of Plassey* defeating Surajah 
Dowlah, the infamous hero of the Black Bole of Calontta* a 
dungeon eighteen feet square, into which he crowded 146 English- 
men, of whom 123 died before morning. From Plassey dates the 
foundation of the Eritish Indian Empire. 

264. Seven Tears' "War, 1756-1763. — ^The attacks made by 
the French upon the English North American settlements led to a 
general European war, the chief combatants in which were Eng- 
land and Prussia on the one side, against France and Austria on 
the other. 

265. Expedition against Mlnorcay 1756. — Admiral Byng 
having been despatched, under great disadvantages, to relieve 
Minorca, which had been taken by the Due de Eichelieu, failed in 
the attempt, and was shot by sentence of a court-martial. 

266. Tbe Blester Seven Convention, 1 757. — ^By this, Hanover 
was surrendered to the French, in consequence of the defeat of the 
Duke of Cumberland by the Due do Eichelieu. 

267. Battle of Mlnden, 1 759. — ^Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
and Lord George Sackville defeated the French, but the victory was 
rendered incomplete through Lord George's insubordination. 

268. Taklngr of Quebec* 1759. — Both the French general, 
Montcalm, and the English general, Wolfe, were killed in this deci- 
Bive battle, which resulted in the capture of all Canada by the 
English. 

269. OSOB6B ZZZ., 17C0-1820.— Was the grandson of George 
II., his father being Frederick, Prince of Wales, who died in 1751 ; 
married Cbarlotte Sopbla of Mecklenburgh-Strellts in 

1761. His worst fault was the pertinacity with which he clung to 
opinions he had erroneously formed. On the whole, he was popular 
with his people. During part of his reign he was insane. 

270. Treaty of Paris, or Fontalnebleaaf 1763. — Terminated 
the Seven Years' War. By it England gained Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, P. Edward Island, 
and Senegal. Belle Isle, which had been taken feata. ^^ ^twv^ 
in 1761, W2LB given in exchange for Minoica; asi^"E\w\.^^'«^A^^^ 
bjr Spain for the JJavannah. 
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271. Proseontlon of Jolm Wilkes* 1763.— John Wilkes was 
member for Aylesbury, and editor of a scurrilous paper called the 
' North Briton.' He was prosecuted for libelling the king, but es- 
caped by pleading his parliamentary privilege. Although a man of 
infetmous character, he became for some years a popular hero. 

272. Tlie "War of Amerloaii Zndependeneey 1775-1783.^ 
With a Tiew of repairing the losses caused by the ' Seren Years' 
War,' England attempted to tax her American colonies; first a 
stamp tax was imposed (1765) and repealed ; after that a duty on 
tea (1767). Thereupon they revolted. 

273. Battte of X^jdnffton* 1775. — ^This was the first encounter 
betwe&n the Colonists and the Boyal troops. It was followed by the 

274. Battte of Banker's BUI, 1775.— The English defeated 
the Colonists ; but no decisive results succeeded. 

275. Surrender at Saratogra* 1777. — In 1776 the revolted 
colonies issued a Declaration of Independence. George 
Washington, the American Commander-in-chief, was defeated at 
Brooklyn (1776) and Brandywine (1777)} and the insurgent 
capital, Philadelphia, was taken. These successes were however 
counterbalanced by the disaster at Saratoga, where General Bnrgoyne 
surrendered with his troops to the American general Gates. 

276. Siegre of Gibraltar, 1779-1783.— Spain and France had 
espoused the cause of the Americans. This led to the brilliant 
defence of Gibraltar by General Elliott, who held that fortress suc- 
cessfully for nearly three years against the combined fleets and 
armies of France and Spain, until the siege was raised by Lord 
Howe, in February 1783. 

277. Tbe ' iro-Popery ' Biots* 1780. — In consequence of the 
abolition of a penal enactment against the Eoman Cathohcs, the 
rabble, inflamed by the speeches of Lord George Gordon and others, 
committed many acts of violence. Prisons were broken open, housei 
and Eoman Catholic chapels burned and pillaged, and the metropolis 
was for some days under the absolute control of a lawless mob. 

278. Battle of Tork Town, 1781.— Lord Comwallis surren- 
dered to the combined army of the French and Americans under 
Count Eochambeau and General George Washington. 

279. Treaties of Versailles, 1782.— Between England, the 
United States, Spain, France, and Holland. England recognised 
the United States of America. France received St. Lucia, Tobago, 
Chandemagore, and Fondicherry, in exchange for Dominica, Grenada, 
Bt, Vincent; and other West Indian Islands, ^i^^m x^^^^'Elonda 

sadMiBorca, and Holland all hex poaBesaiona oxe^^t'^e^'^VAssu 
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280. UnpeaOlimeiit of Varren BastlnffS, 1786. — ^Wairen 
Hastings was Govemor^General of India. He was accused of cnielty 
and misgovemment; and impeached by Eorke, Fox, Sheridan, and 
others. His trial, which commenced in 1788, was prolonged until 
1795, when he was acquitted, and pensioned by the East India 
Company. 

281. "Wars wltb Franoey 17C3-1803, 1803-1815.— Commenced 
shortly after the execution of Louis XVI., in 1793 ; and ended with 
the final downfall of Napoleon Bonaparte, in 1815. 

282. Bowe*s Victory of the Ist of June, 1794.— The Brest 
fleet were defeated off Ushant^ and twelve ships of the line captured. 

283. Capture of the Cape, 1795.— The Dutch had leagued 
themselves with France, and war was declared with Holland. The 
Cape was taken by Admiral Elphinstone. 

284. Battte of Cape St. Vincent, 1797 (February 14).— War 
was declared against F)ngland by Spain, and the Spanish fleet were 
defeated by Admiral Sir John Jervis, aided by Nelson and CoUing- 
wood. 

285. Bank Best^etlon BlU, 1797 (March).— To allow the 
Bank to pay in notes' instead of specie. 

286. acntiny at Spitliead and tbe XTore, 1797 (April 6 and 
June 12). — ^The complaints of the seamen were bad pay, bad pro- 
visions, and general neglect. The first mutiny was quelled by Lord 
Howe ; the second, led by one Eichard Parker, and more serious, 
was fiJso quelled. The ringleaders were hanged. 

287. Battle of Camperdown, 1797 (October 11). — ^A victory 
of Admiral Duncan over the Dutch Admiral De Winter. 

288. &erd Bdward Fitxfferald** RebelUon, 1798.— Arose 
fiom the disturbing influence of the French Eevolution and opposi- 
tion made by England to legislative reform and extended commercial 
rights in Ireland. It was put down by the energy of Lord Com- 
wallifl and G-eneral Lake, who finally defeated the insurgents at 
Vinegar Hill. Lord Edward was mortally wounded whilst being 
arrested, and died in prison before trial. 

289. Battte of tbe XTUe, or Abouklr, 1798.— Ended in the 
total defeat of the French fleet by Nelson. Nine line-of-battle ships 
fell into the hands of the English. This is held to be one of the 
fifteen decisive battles of the world, and with it collapsed Bona- 
parte's prqjected empire in the East. 

290. Sloffo of Acre, 1799.— Bonaparte "w&a xe^xiXa^^ \il ^^^^ 
Sidney Smith; 

S02, PtafoB o/Or^at Srltala aaA XreUA<l«\^^\ ^^ssake^ Vv 
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—This was chiefly the restilt of the Irish Bebellion. By the union 
of the Parliaments of England and Ireland, it was arranged that 
there should be 100 Irish membeis in the House of Commons, and 
32 in the House of Lords, i.e. 28 peers and 4 bishops. 

292. Banie of Alezandriaf 1801 (March 21).— The French 
were defeated by Sir Kalph Abercrombie. 

293. Same of Copenbagreii, 1801 (April 2).— The Danish fleet 
was defeated by Nelson. Eighteen vessels were taken or destroyed. 

294. Treaty of iLmlenSf 1802. — ^Between England and France, 
Spain, and Holland. England restored all her colonial conquests to 
France, Spain, and Holland, retaining only Ceylon and Trinidad. 
The peace lasted until May 1803, when the war with France was 
renewed. 

295. Tbe Bonlosrne Flotilla* 1803. — ^Equipped by Bonaparte 
for the invasion of England. The project came to nothing. 

296. Battle of ikssayet 1803. — A victory won by General Sir 
Arthur Wellesley over the Mahrattas. 

297. Battte of TrafUgrar. 1805.— Resulted in the total defeat 
of the combined French and Spanish fleets by Nelson and Colling- 
wood. Nineteen vessels were taken or destroyed and 20,000 pri- 
soners were made, but Nelson was killed. 

298. Battte of Malda, 1806.— The French, under Begnier, were 
defeated by Sir John Stuart. 

299. Secret Treaty of Tilsit* 1807. — ^Russia, France, and 
Fnissia agreed to close their ports against England, and the Danes 
were to be compelled to place their fleet at the disposal of the 
French, who were in want of ships. To prevent this an English 
armament was sent to take charge of the Danish fleet. The opposi- 
tion of the Danes to this latter arrangement led to the 

300. Bombardment of Copenliaffenf 1807. — ^The Danes sur- 
rendered their fleet to Gambier, Cathcart, and "Wellesley. 

301. Battte of Vimlera, 1808.~England had allied herself to 
Spain and Portugal against the French, and the Peninsular War 
commenced. After a battle gained by the English at Bolica, Sir 
Arthar Wellesley defeated Junot at Yimiera, and by the Conven- 
tion of Cintra the French army evacuated Portu^. 

302. Battte of Comnna* 1809 (January 16). — Soult was de- 
feated by Sir John Moore, who was killed in the moment of victory. 

303. Basque or Aiz RoadSf 1809 (April).— Lord Cochrane 
here blewup four French ships of the line, and destroyed a number of 
joezcbant and other vessels. 

' ^04. vnaoberen BzpeOitloiit 1&09« — 'V3iA«£ ^<^ ^££^ ^ 
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Chatham and Sir E. Strachan, to attack Antwerp. It was a com- 
plete failure, which is said to have cost 20,000,000^. 

805. Battle of Talavera, 1809 (July 27).— Sir A. Wellesley 
defeated Victor, and was, in consequence, created Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

306. Battle of Bosaco, 1810. — ^Wellington defeated Massena. 

307* Battle of Barossa, 1811 (March 5).— Graham defeated 
Victor. 

308. Battte of Fuentes d'Onoro, 1811 (May 3).— Wellington 
again defeated Massena, who was thereupon recalled by Napoleon. 

309. Battte of Albaera, 1811 (May 16).— Beresford defeated 
Soult 

310. Captures of Ciadad-Bodrigro and Badajox* 1812 
(January 19 and April 6). — Both these towns were taken by Wel- 
lington. 

311. Battte of Salamanca, 1812 (July 22).— Wellington de- 
feated Marmont. 

312. Battte of Vittorla, 1813 (June 21).— Wellington de- 
feated Jourdan and Joseph Bonaparte, Xing of Spain. 

313. Battte of tlie Pyrenees, 1813 (July 28).— Wellington 
defeated Soult^ 

314. Battte of Tonloase, 1814 (April 10). — ^After gaining the 
Battte of Ortbds (February 27), Wellington advanced towards 
the G-aronne and defeated Soult at Toulouse. 

315. Treaty of Paris, 1814. — ^Between France, and England, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia. France was reduced to her bounda- 
ries of 1792. The Bourbons were restored ; Napoleon, retaining 
his title of emperor, retired to the island of Elba; and England 
gave back all her colonial conquests except the Mauritius, Tobago, 
Malta, and St. Lucia. 

316. Treaty of Ghent, 1814. — During the French war hostili- 
ties had also broken out with America, chiefly on account of the 
right of search exercised by us for English seamen serving in 
American vessels. The Treaty of Ghent effected a reconciliation. 

317. Battles of Qaatre-Bras and Waterloo, 1815. — ^Wel- 
lington defeated Napoleon, who had returned from Elba. This war 
is called the * War of the Hundred Days/ that period having elapsed 
since Napoleon's escape. After his defeat at Waterloo he surren- 
dered himself to the English, and was sent into exile at St. Helena.^ 
under charge at first of Admiral Cockbum, an^, ^i\.«t Xmsi, '^vt 
Hudson Lowe. There he died, six years after^as^a, m \^*i»'V, 

91S. Tremtr of ParUf 1816.— Between "Exaiwi^^ ^xiS. "Sixx^as^^ 
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Austria, Kussia, and Prussia. France was reduced to her boundariefl 
of 1790. She was to pay the expenses of the war, to maintain 150,000 
of the allied forces in her frontier fortresses for five years, and to 
compensate the different powers for the spoliations they had suffered 
at her hands. 

319. Bombardmeiit otAlgienh 1816. — To suppress the Alge- 
rine pirates, Admiral Lord Ezmouth bombarded Algiers, and obliged 
the Dey to release over 1,000 Christian slaves. 

320. OSO&OB ZVm 1820-1830.— The eldest son of George 
III. ; married, in 1795, to Caroline of Bmnswlek. The ' first 
Gentleman in Europe,' as his admirers styled him, was, nevertheless, 
profligate and prodigal, and has little claim to the respect of pos- 
terity. He had been Prince Eegent since February 1811, in con- 
sequence of the old king^s insanity. 

321. Tlie Cato Street Consplracyt 1820. — After the peace 
of 1815 much distress prevailed. The cessation of war threw many 
out of employ, taxes were heavy, and bread was dear. The Cato 
Street conspiracy by Thistlewood and others to assassinate the 
Ministers, and form a new Government, was one result of the popu* 
lar disquiet. It became known to the authorities in time, and the 
chief conspirators were executed. 

322. The Trial of Qaeen Caroline* 1820. — The queen had 
been separated from her husband in 1797. On his accession in 
1820 she claimed her rights. She was met by charges of immo- 
rality, and a bill was introduced for her degradation. Owing to the 
able defence of her advocates, it was abandoned. She died in 1821. 

323. "War witb Barmab, 1824-1826.— Arose from certain dis- 
putes respecting frontiers between the Burmese and the East India 
Company. By the treaty which concluded it, Assam, Aracan, and 
Tenasserim were added to the British possessions. 

324. War witb Turkey* 1827. — Greece had revolted against 
Turkey. England, France, and Eussia espoused the cause of the 
Greeks, and defeated the Turkish and Egyptian fleet, under Ibrahim 
Pasha, in the Bay of VaTarino. This brought about the inde- 
pendence of Greece. 

325. Tbe Catholic Bmancipation BiU, 1829.— -In 1828 the 
Corporation and Test Acts of Charles II.'s reign {see pp. 50, 51, ss» 
199, 210) were repealed. By the Catholic Emancipation Bill of Sir 
Bobert, then Mr. Peel, Eoman Catholics were rendered eligible for 

seats in Parliament, and offices generally, -with, the exception of those 
ofBegentg Lord Chancellor, and lioid laQxiVAiiaaQX. oi^c^^aaA. 
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326. vntAXA.'WK ZV., 1830-1837.— Third son of George HI. ; 
married in 1818 to Adelaide Ziouisa of 8axe BCeiningreii. 

He was a kind and homely monarch, cordial in his manner, and 
fond of his people. His disposition was better than his abilities. 

327. Tlie Reform Bill, 1832. — By this many of the smaller 
and less important boroughs were disfranchised, and the number 
of members returned in others reduced. The memberships thus ob- 
tained were transferred to the more populous counties, and various 
new boroughs were created. The franchise was extended so as to 
take in the middle class generally. Votes were given to ten-pound 
householders in the towns ; and in the counties to tenants paying a 
rent of 501. per annum, or owning land worth 10^. per annum. 
Measures of a similar kind were passed for Scotland and Ireland. 

328. Abolitioii of Slavery, 1833. — This had been set on foot 
by Mr. Wilberforce as early as 1787. He d,ied while the measure 
was in progress. Though no less than 20,000,000^. was voted as com- 
pensation to the slave-owners, they were still considerable losers — 

(1) because their slaves cost them more than they received; and 

(2) because the freed slaves would not work so hard in a free state 
as they had been obliged to do in a state of slavery. 

329. Tbe irew Poor Ziaw, 1834. — The Local Eoards were 
placed under Government control. The system of indiscriminate 
out-door relief was done away with, and anions were formed in 
which able-bodied paupers could earn support by labour. 

330. Tbe Quadruple Alliance, 1834. — ^Between England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, to secure the crowns of Spain and 
Portugal to Isabella II. and Maria, against Dons Carlos and Miguel, 
who respectively laid claim to them. 

831. VZCTORXA, 1837.— Daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, 
fourth son of George HI. ; married, in 1840, to her cousin. Prince 
Albert, of 8axe Coburff Gotba, styled, in 1857, the ' Prince 
Consort.' 

332. Rebellion in Canada, 1837. — The intention of the insur- 
gents was to found a republic. The attempt was, however, speedily 
suppressed. It resulted in the union of Upper and Lower Canada, 
and the change of the seat of government from Quebec to Montreal 
(1841). 

833. Tbe Obartists, 1838.— A body of the working classes, who 
obtained their name from the * PeopWa Ckot^T^ ^\5^^ ^«^ ^'^- 
manded— the six points of which were, » ^\^\5mN«»iN^^^sSSs»s??^^ 
Vote bjr Ballot, (3) Annual ParHamenta, (.^'^'PajmesA. ol^«e^^'e»«vN».- 

V 2 
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lives, (6) Abolition of the Members* Property Qualification, and (6) 
Equal Electoral Districts/ They committed many outrages. In 1848 
a procession of some 20,000 carried a monster petition to Parliament, 
and serious disturbances were anticipated. The preventive measures 
of the Government were, however, equal to the occasion, and no riots 
of any importance ensued. 

834. First Cliinese VTar, 1840 (June). — ^In endeavouring to 
put a stop to the pernicious trade in opium, the Chinese Govern- 
ment seized and imprisoned certain British opium-traders. A war 
followed, which was concluded by the Peace of VanlLlii (1842). 
Under this the Chinese ceded Hong Kong to England, paid 4,000,000/. 
to the expenses of the war, and opened Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, 
Foochoo, and Shanghai to the trade of all nations. 

335. Treaty of Constantinople, 1840 (July 15). — Between 
England, Austria, Prussia, and Eussia, to protect the Sultan, against 
whom the Viceroy of Egypt had revolted. Beyrout and Acre were 
in consequence bombarded by Admiral Stopford and Sir C. Napier. 
This had the effect of obliging the Viceroy to evacuate Syria, which 
he had overrun. 

336. Tbe Affgrban "War, 1841-1842.— The English had in- 
terfered in the affairs of Cabul. The Affghans accordingly re- 
belled and massacred the English at Kbyber Pass, but a successful 
avenging expedition was despatched against them under Nott and 
Pollock. Several of the native states afterwards took up arms. 

337. "War witb Sdnde, 1843.— The forces of the Ameers 
of Scinde were defeated by Sir Charles Napier at Meanee and 
]>abba« and Scinde was annexed to the Indian Empire. 

338. The First Slkb "War, 1845-1846— The Sikhs first at- 
tacked the British at Ferozepore. After the battle of BCoodkee, 
in which Sir Robert Sale received wounds of which ho afterwards 
died, the English won the battles of Ferozesliab, Allwal* and 
Sobraon, the last named terminating the war. 

339. Repeal of tbe Corn Xiaws, 1846. The restrictions placed 
on the importation of foreign com pressed heavily on the country. 
Great efforts were made for some years by the ' Antl-Corn-&aw 
Xieagrue,* an association which was formed at Manchester in 1838, 
to procure its free importation. In 1846, by the conversion of Sir 
Robert Peel to the cause, its efforts were crowned with success, 
and a small fixed duty was substituted for the sliding scale then 
in force. 

S40. Mepeal ofBngBT Butles anaii2L'vlB«L\iOTLl^aws, 1846 
and 1849, By the former measure, pasae^\>7 1/«^ ^ .'Ssva^^A^sssaga 
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■lave-grown sugar was imported into England at the same duty as 
from British colonies. By the latter, foreign vessels were admitted 
to all the privileges of British ships. 

341. Tbe Second Sikb "War, 1848-1849.— In 1848 war broke 
out again, and battles at Sennyree, Ramnugrgrer, and CbUian- 
i^allali were followed by the complete defeat of the Sikhs by Lord 
Gough at Ooojerat (1849). The Punjanb was, in consequence, 
annexed to the Indian Empire. Eangoon and Pegu were gained in 
a subsequent VFar vrith. Burmali in 1851-3 ; and in 1856 the 
kingdom of Oude was added to the British territories. 

342. Tlie Crimean "War, 1864-1856. — Arose from the designs 
of Eussia upon Turkey, for whose protection England and France, in 
1864, entered into an offensive and defensive alliance. They were 
joined in 1865 by Sardinia. The English forces were successively 
commanded by Lord Eaglan, General Simpson, and General Cod- 
rington ; the French by Marshal St. Amaud, General Canrobert, and 
General Felissier. The Eussians were defeated at Alma« Bala- 
clava, and Znkerman ; but these advantages were counterbalanced 
by the destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope, and the capitula- 
tion of Kars, long held gallantly by General Williams. "War was 
terminated by the Takingr of Sebastopol, and the Treaty of 
Paris (1866), between Eussia, and England, France, Austria, Sar- 
dinia, and Turkey. By this treaty the Danubian Principalities 
(Moldavia and Wallachia) were withdrawn from the protectorate 
of Eussia ; the fortifications of Sebastopol were to be demolished ; 
and Eussia and Turkey were only to maintain a few ships of war 
on the Black Sea. In 1866 the Crimea was evacuated. 

343. The Second and Tbird Cbinese "Wars, 1856-1868; 
1869-1860. — Commenced by an outrage of the Chinese on the 
British flag. After the taking of Canton peace was concluded by 
the Treaty of Tien-sin (1868). As this was not observed, the 
war recommenced in 1859. The Taku Forts were captured, Pekin 
was invested and surrendered, and hostilities ceased with the ratifi- 
cation of the above-mentioned treaty, and the Convention of 
Pekin (1860). 

344. Tbe Indian Mutiny, 1866-1858.— In 1856 broke out the 
terrible mutiny of the Sepoys, arising from various causes, but chiefly 
from the fancied disregard by the Englii«h of their religious ideas. 
Brutal massacres of the Europeans took place in 1867 at ]>ellii« 
Meemt, Xincknow, and Cawnpore. "By Wie N\^wjct q.I'^'n^'S^'^^^ 
Outram, Lawrence, and other officers, mado \\IL^]^tI^si^^a ^s^ 'Oafevt 'sv 

ertjone in thia unhappy outbreak, it was aX. \a.s\. «wg^x^^'^^^^'^^'^ 
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The Government of India then passed from the East India Company 
into the hands of the Crown. 

845. Tbe Volunteer Movementy 1859. — Originated in the 
fears of French invasion, resulting from the anti-English feeling in 
France, after Orsini's attempt to assassinate Napoleon III. Corps of 
rifle volunteers were rapidly formed in all parts of the country. 
The movement has endured to the present time (1881). In 1879 
the force numbered 206,265 men, and an annual camp is still 
formed at Wimbledon. 

346. Deatb of Prince Albert, 1861. — ^Married to the Queen 
in 1840, Prince Albert was deservedly respected by the people of his 
adoption. At his suggestion were commenced the International 
Exhibitions which, since the first in 1851, have been so general. 

347. The Revised Sducational Code, 1861.~Established 
in consequence of the Keport of the Commission appointed to enquire 
into the state of popular education. It was very ill received by the 
clergy and schoolmasters, and a compromise was finally made. 

348. Tbe Cotton Famine, 1861-1865.— Eesulted from the 
reduction in the supply of cotton, caused by the American Civil 
War (1861-5). Great distress ensued in the Lancashire district, 
and thousands of operatives were thrown out of work. The liberal 
subscriptions which fiowed in from all parts of the country tended 
greatly to alleviate the misery of this calamity. 

349. Tbe Fenian Brotberliood, 1863. — An association formed 
in America, chiefly by Irish emigrants, with the intention of revo- 
lutionising Ireland. The presumed chief, or * head-centre,' is one 
James Stephens. Many of them have at different times been 
arrested. In 1867 they rose in Ireland, but were suppressed, and 
in the same year they caused great loss of life by blowing in the wall 
of Clerkenwell prison, with the intent of releasing prisoners. In 
1866, and subsequently in 1870, they made unsuccessful attempts 
upon Canada. 

350. Tbe Jamaica Mutiny, 1865. — An insurrection of the 
black population of Jamaica, who committed many atrocities. It 
was eventually suppressed, and some two hundred rebels were shot. 
The Governor of the island. General Eyre, by whose energy this 
was mainly effected, was recalled in 1 866, upon a charge of undue 
severity, but the grand jury rejected the bill of indictment against 
him. 

351. Tlie Reform Bill, 1867. — After several attempts on the 
part of the Liberala and of the Conservativea, «i -mftasva^ oi T^t^-cBLt 

on tbe basis of household and ten-poxoid sxx&ag©, '^rea VctewA^iRR^ 
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by Mr. Disraeli and passed by both Houses. The effect was to lower 
the franchise considerably. In 1868 bills of a like nature were 
passed for Ireland and Scotland. No change was made in the num- 
ber of Irish seats, but the number of English seats was decreased, 
and the surplus transferred to Scotland. 

352. Tlie Abyssinian Szpedition, 1868.— Had its origin in 
the detention of certain English captives by Theodores, Emperor of 
Abyssinia. An expedition under Sir Eobert Napier, now Lord 
Napier of Magdala, was despatched to Abyssinia to enforce their 
release, and the campaign terminated with the Taking: of Magr- 
dala* a strong fortress, the death of Theodorot^, and the liberation 
of his prisoners. 

353. Disestablisliment and Disendowment of tbe Zrisb 
Clivroliy 1869. — The state of the Irish Church had long engaged 
attention. A Bill for disestablishing and disendowing it was intro- 
duced by Mr. G-ladstone, and ultimately passed during his premier* 
ship, which commenced in 1868. 

354. Tbe landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870. — 
This was an Act passed with a view to establish more harmonious 
relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland, by regulating the 
occupation and ownership of land. 

355. Tbe Slementary Bducation Act* 1870.— An important 
measure providing for public elementary education in England and 
Wales. The carrying out of this Act was intrusted to district * School- 
boards,' instituted for that purpose. A Metropolitan School Board 
was elected in November 1870. 

356. Tbe Sapplemental Treaties* 1870. — ^These were con- 
cluded by Great Britain with France and Prussia respectively, at 
the commencement of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, in order to 
record her determination to maintain the independence and neu- 
trality of Belgium as prescribed in a previous treaty (1839), between 
Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and Belgiimi. If Belgium 
were invaded by either France or Prussia during the war. Great 
Britain was bound to assist the non-invading belligerent in expel- 
ling the invader. 

357. Treaty of VTasbingrton, 1871. — Between Great Britain 
and the United States. Provided for the settlement, by arbitration, of 
the so-caUed 'Alabama' and kindred claims, arising from the fitting- 
out^ within British jurisdiction, of belligerent vessels during the 
American war of 1861-5; regulated the aevfiaVifit^ ovi. ^^ ^oa.'^jii 'i^ 
North Amenca, and made arrangemeiila ioT V3qa Ti«:Tv^«JassQ^ ^^ ^^'^^ 
taSa livers and the definition of certain "boTm^Lain^^. K'^^c^^'^^ ^^ 
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Arbitration met at Geneya in June 1872, and bj its deciedon the 
United States was awarded a sum of 15,500,000 dollars in gold fbr 
the satisfaction of the claims above referred to. 

358. Illness of tbe Prince of Wales, 1871. — ^In NoYomber 
1871) the Prince of Wales was attacked by fever, and for a time his 
life was despaired of. On the 27th of February in the following 
year, the Queen and Eoyal Family went in procession to St. Faults 
to celebrate his recovery by the customary Thanksgiving Service. 

359. Tbe Ballot Act, 1872. — Afteraoontroversy of forty years, 
this important constitutional change was completed. It regulates 
the procedure of vote by Ballot at elections in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

360. Deatb of tbe Smperor XTapoleon, 1873. — On the 9th 
of January, the Ex-Emperor of France, Louis-Napoleon Buonaparte, 
who, after the termination of the Franco-German War of 1870-71) 
had resided at Chiselhurst, in Kent, died there after a painful ill- 
ness. He was born on the 20th of April, 1808. 

361. Tbe Jndlcatnre Act, 1873.— This Act consolidated the 
Court of Chancery, the Superior Courts of Common Law, the Court 
of Admiralty, and the Courts of Probate and Divorce, into one 
Supreme Court, divided into the High Court and the Court of 
Appeal. 

362. Tbe Asbanti "War, 1873-4.— In 1872 the Dutch had 
ceded to Great Britain the whole of their rights on the Gold Coast. 
The Ejng of the Ashantis subsequentiy invaded the Protectorate, 
and attacked the Fort of Elmina, where he was repulsed. Under 
Sir Garnet Wolseley the Ashantis were gradually driven inland, and 
the war terminated with the taking of Coomassie. {See p. 97.) 

363. Visit of tbe Prince of "Wales to India, 1875-76.— In 
1875 the Prince left this country for India. He visited Calcutta, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Agra, and various other places, being everywhere 
received with enthusiasm. He returned in May 1876. In the same 
month proclamation was made to the effect that, in addition to her* 
other titles, Her Majesty would henceforth be styled 'India /2»- 
peratrix,* or ' Empress of India.' 

364. Famine in India, 1876-7. — The failure of the summer 
rains in the districts of Southern India produced a failure of the 
crops, and a terrible famine was the result. Large quantities of 
grain were, however, sent into the distressed tracts from the north, 
and gratuitous relief was given on a large scale. Nearly half a 
million was subscribed at home fox the 6U.ffexer&\ au4 ^ith the raini 

of 18(^7 the f&minQ c^me to an end, 
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865. Treaty of Berlin, 1878. — At the condnsion of the Easso 
Turkish war of 1877-8, a Treaty of Peace was entered into at San 
Ste&no by the contending Powers. This preliminary Treaty was 
afterwards revised by an international Congress at Berlin, which 
drew up the treaty signed there on the 13th of July, 1878. By this 
a considerable amount of territory taken from Turkey by the Treaty 
of San Stefano was restored to her. Alterations affeetiDg Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, &c., were also made. By a Convention of 
Defensive Alliance of a few weeks' earlier date, the Island of 
Cyprus was assigned to England by the Sultan, England engaging 
to defend the Turkish territories in Asia against further encroach- 
ment by Eussia. 

366. Tlie Afffban "War, 1878-81.-~The refusal of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan to receive an English Alission, and his reception of a 
Eussian one, led to the invaMOn of Afghanistan by the British 
forces. The success of their ailtis was followed by the flight of the 
Ameer, and the withdrawal of the Eussian mission. But hostilities 
broke out again in September 1879, in consequence of the massacre 
of the British Eesident, Sir Louis Cavagnari, and his staff and 
guard. The country was for some time occupied by the British 
forces ; but after the battle of Maiwand, which resulted in a 
terrible reverse to their army, and that of Argandab, in which the 
Afghans were severely defeated by Sir F. Eoberts, they resolved 
to evacuate it. The British forces finally quitted Candahar in 
April 1881. 

367. Tbe Zulu "War, 1879. — In January, the British troops 
invaded the territory lying to the N.E. of Natal, S. Africa, 
known as Zululand. This first unfortunate advance is memorable 
by the massacre of a number of British in their camp at Isandhlana, 
and by the brilliant defence of Eorke's Drift by Chard and Brom- 
head. A second invasion was more successful, the Zulus being de- 
feated with great slaughter at Gingihlovo, and later at Ulundi. In 
August, the Zulu king, Cetewayo, was made a prisoner, and the 
war ended. One of the melancholy incidents of this campaign was 
the fall in June of Prince Xiouis irapoleont who accompanied 
the British army as a spectator. He was the only son of Napoleon 
III., Emperor of the French. (See p. 72, s. 360.) During his cap- 
tivity Cetewayo visited England. Shortly after his release in 1883, 
he became involved in hostilities with the native chiefs. E&c«k\>A> ^^'- 
vices (February, 1884) announce his sudden de?v.\)ft.itcJtQ.VcM\.^'a»«»sfc- 

368. Tbe War in tbe Tranavaal, \a%Q-\.— "tV^a "^^k^^s^^^^V^ 
formerly an independent Dutch district in S>out\i Mi^a».>^^ ^w^«*- 

2B 1877 to tbe British dominions. But m 1^^^ ^^ ^Bo«t% ^"^ 
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and after successiye disasters to the British arms, at Ingogo, Majuba 
Hill, and elsewhere, negociations were finally entered into which 
resulted in the retrocession of the Transvaal in August 1881. 

369. The Gladstone Adminlstratioii, 1880.— On the 24th 
of March, 1880, Parliament was dissolved. The result of the general 
election was a large majority of Liberals, and the formation of a new 
ministry under Mr. Gladstone. 

370. iLIIUre of Ireland, 1881. — The increase of agrarian out- 
rage in Ireland and the disturbed state of that country chiefly occu- 
pied the new ministry in 1882. The legislative results were the 
Coercion Act* and the Xiand Xiaw (Ireland) Act for the 
establishment of better relations between tenants and landlords. 

371. Revision of the XTew Testament, 1881. — A careful re- 
vision of the Authorised Version of 161 1 (see p. 45, s. 1 63) was begun 
in 1 870, and concluded in November 1880. It was published in 1881. 

872. Murders of Cavendish and Burke, 1882. — On May 
the 6th, Lord F. Cavendish, then just appointed Secretary for Ireland, 
and the Under-Secretary, Mr. Burke, were murdered in the Phcenix 
Park, Dublin. The assassins were afterwards brought to justice. 

373. The Campaigrn in Sgrypt, 1882. — Owing to the dis- 
turbed state of this country, coupled with a massacre of Christians 
at Alexandria in June, and the complications arising from the 
rebellious attitude assumed by the military leaders to their ruler, 
the KhMive, the British fleet was dispatched to Egypt to aid the 
latter, and to protect British interests in the Suez Canal. Finding 
it impossible to check the ofifensive preparations of the rebel com- 
mander, Arabi Pacha, Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour was com- 
pelled to bombard the forts at Alexandria, which was successfully 
accomplished on July 11, 1882. LTnhappily, this success was 
followed by the firing of the city, and the retreat of Arabi's army 
towards the interior. An expeditionary land-force, under the leader- 
ship of Sir Garnet "Wolseley, shortly afterwards proceeded to 
engage him, and after a brief but decisive campaign, in which the 
British forces defeated the enemy at Magfar, at Tel-el-Mahout, at 
Kassassin, and finally at Tel-el-Kebir, hostilities were practically 
concluded by the surrender of Arabi and of the citadel of Cairo on 
September 14. The complete pacification of the country, however, 
will probably be a work of time. Meanwhile, fresh difficulties have 
arisen in the Soudan, where the Mahdi or False Prophet has hitherto 
been nctorioua oyer the !E^gyptian forces, though officered by English-' 
men. In January, 1884, General Gordon, ^.^^im^^ft (aotft^wC^ ^^ 
dispatched to the country in order to ta\Le suOa. Bltft^% ^^ m\^ \jwj.\ 
fo aecare tranquillity. 
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APPENDIX I. 
SirOIiZSB COirSTXTVTZOirA& bxbtost. 



k 8XBTCH OF THB FBINCIFAL EYEMTS IN THB HISTOBT OF THB BISB 
AND FBOOBESS OF THB BBITISH CONSTITUTIOK. 

The Brltisli and Roman Periods. — Of the govemment of 
Britain under its aboriginal inhabitants little can be affirmed with 
certainty. The country, it appears, was divided into a number of 
petty states, having each its separate chieftain, and uniting in cases 
of common danger under a common ruler. Cassivelaunus, for in- 
stance, was elected to thd command of the south-eastern parts of 
llie island upon the second invasion of Julius Gsesar, b.c. 54. That 
the succession to the rulership of a state did not exclude females 
may be gathered from the fact that Prasutagus, King of the Iceni, 
was succeeded by his wife, Boadicea. 

Great influence seems to have been exercised over both the chiefs 
and their subjects by the Druids, or priesthood. These were the 
educators of youth and the arbiters of disputes. They decided public 
and private causes, and pronounced sentence of excommunication 
upon all who refused to obey their decrees. 

During the Boman period Britain was a military colony of the 
Boman empire, and its govemment was administered by Boman 
officers. The British govemment was not superseded, but to a cer- 
tain extent existed along with that introduced by the conquerors^ 
whose policy it was to adapt themselves, as far as possible, to the 
forms of govemment which prevailed in the territories they sub- 
dued. 

Towards the latter part of the Boman occupation the country 
was included in the Prefecture of Gaul, and divided yd^ ^^ 
provinces, viz. : — 1. JSritannia Frima, (sou^iJa. oi VJiia Tsisssw^'^ «ssSv. 
the BriBtol Channel); 2. Bntannia Sccunda (^tiX^^ wA jasso^^ 
adjacent comties) ; S. Mavia Ccesariensis (^ea*\. ^'^ ^-oX»»as^ 
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Secunda, and bounded on the south by the Thames, and on 
the north bj the Mersey and the Humber) ; 4. Maxima Casarienait 
(between the Humber and the Mersey, and Hadrian's Wall) ; and 
6. Valentia (from Hadrian's Wall to the Wall of Antoninus). A sixth 
province, Vespasiana, lying to the north of the Wall of Antoninus, is 
mentioned by early writers ; but the district thus situated was never 
long under the Koman dominion. 

Each of the five provinces named above had its principal town, 
which was the seat of government. The three first were under the 
rule of Preesides (presidents) ; the two last under Consulares (consular 
officers) ; and the whole were governed by a supreme officer styled the 
Vicaritis (deputy), who resided at York, and was himself subject to 
the Prefect of Gaul. There were three chief military officers — the 
Comes Britanniarum (Count of the Britons), who was Commander- 
in-Chief of the forces ; the Dux Britanniarum (Buke of the Britons), 
charged with the defence of Hadrian's Wall against the Picts and 
Scots ; and the Comes Littoris Saxonici (Count of the Saxon Shore), 
who kept the coast from Brancaster to Pevensey against the Saxon 
pirates. 

The towns were divided into Municipiay Colonia, Civitates Latio 
Jure donata^ and Civitates Stipendiaria, The first and second were 
chiefly inhabited by Romans, the third and fourth by a mixed popu- 
lation. The difference between the Municipia and Colonia was 
slight: in both the inhabitants had the rights of Koman citizens, 
chose their own magistrates, and enacted their own laws. The 
Civitates Latio jure donata ranked below these ; but they possessed 
certain privileges enjoyed by the ancient inhabitants of Latium, which 
raised them above the Stipendiaria, The StipendiaruB were the 
lowest of all, and the inhabitants paid tribute. For the names of 
the different towns, thirty-three of which have been preserved, the 
reader is referred to the map of Britain during the Koman period.* 

Tbe Angrlo-Sazon Period. — ^During the period which preceded 
the dissolution of the Heptarchy the forms of government of England 

• The Latin titles of these towns are as follows '.—Munidpia (2) : Eboracnm, 
Vemlaminm. Colonioe (9): Londininm, Camalodnnnm, Butupise, Aquas Solis, 
Isca Silurum, Lindum, Deva, Glerum, and Camboricum. Civitates Latio jure 
donate (10) : Durnomagtis or Durobrivee, Catarractonum, Cambodannm, Ooc- 
ciuin, Luguvallium, Theodosia (Dumbarton), Pteroton (Borgh Head, Moray- 
shire), Victoria (Dealgin Boss, Perthshire), Corinium, and Sorbiodonnm. 
J^ipendiarias (12) : Venta Belgarum, Venta Icenorum, Venta SUarum, Segon- 
tinm, MaridanuzDt Ragse or Eatse, Durovemirai, Tira\iv\rai ox "Dxaiiovaria, Isca 
J?anmoDlorum, Bremenium, Vindonum, and DuTotatVv®. Tl^» uwasa «A. >^ii^ 
sappoeed Sngliah equivalent towns are given ontJie ma.i& ol'B»Tnwi'B.i\V«J»* 
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were variable and uncertain. With the union of the seven kingioms 
under Egbert, the Anglo-Saxon constitution may be said to have 
solidified. Under this the kingly dignity was elective ; that is to 
say, the monarch was chosen by the nation. As a general rule, 
however, the nation elected the nearest heir, so that practically the 
succession was hereditary. The princes of the royal house were 
denominated Athelings, 

The people were divided into three classes — the eorht nobles or 
gentry (with whom the clergy ranked) ; the ceorhf churls or yeomen ; 
and the theowes, or serfs. The executive government belonged almost 
entirely to the first class, which included several grades, the highest 
of which, the cUdormen, came next to royalty. Towards the close of 
the Anglo-Saxon period the bulk of the eorls came gradually to be 
known by the name of thanes. 

The highest tribunal was the IVitanagremoty or IVitan 
(assembly of wise men). This was convened at Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide, and consisted chiefly of the nobility and clergy. 
It was an essentially aristocratic body, in which the churls had no 
place. It elected the king, who presided over it, made laws, levied 
taxes, raised land and sea forces, and concluded treaties. Every 
man could petition the Witanagemot, and it was the supreme court 
of justice, both in civil and criminal causes. 

The country was divided into counties (as at present), and these 
were subdivided into hundreds and tithings, the last being a union 
of ten families, every member of which was responsible for all the 
rest. This system of police was termed frankpledge, but its opera- 
tion is involved in obscurity. Each of the above-named three divi- 
sions had its court of justice — viz., the shire-motey or county court ; 
the kundred-moiey or hundred court; and the hall-motet or manor 
court — ^thus affording a graduated scale of courts fi:om the supreme 
Witan downwards. 

The most ordinary modes of trial were by compurgation, or wager 
of law, and by ordeal, or judgment of God. By the first the accused 
was acquitted if he produced a number of compurgators, or fellow- 
swearers, who deposed upon oath to their belief in his innocence. 
Where this method was not held to be satisfactory, recourse was 
had to trial by ordeal. This was of two kinds — by fire and by 
water. In the ordeal by fire, the accused was obliged to carry a bar 
of red-hot iron for a certain distance, or to walk blindfold upon red- 
hot ploughshares ; in the ordeal by water, h.^ ^^<& o\:>Y\%<i^\.^^$c!^xi^ 
his arm into boiling water, or was cast "boxrofli \ti\o «. Tv:^«t ^st v=^^o^ 
If he BUBtained the first three tests "wi\kout *mi\rq » ot Si V^ *»s2s. '^^^ 
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the last, he was acquitted: if not, he was condemned to pay the 
penalty of the offence. The whole of the ordeal was superintended 
hy a priest, and it is probable that the issue lay in his hands. 
A third mode of trial by ordeal, the administration of the corsned, 
or * morsel of execration,* was also practised. The accused was re- 
quired to swallow a piece of consecrated bread or cheese, which, if 
he were guilty, was expected to choke him. 

The chief punishments were fines. These varied according to the 
magnitude of the offence. Eor murder there was a settled tariff 
determining the value of a life in each degree. 

Tbe IToniian Period. — After the Norman Conquest the system 
of land-tenure known as the Feudal System, which already pre- 
vailed on the Continent^ and, indeed, upon a limited scale, among 
the Anglo-Saxons themselves, was established in England. Under 
this the sovereign became the supreme lord of the soil, which he 
parcelled out in fiefs to his vassals, who, in return, engaged to supply 
him with military service during a given period of the year, to protect 
his family and person, and to aid him with their counsel. Various 
money payments were claimed in addition from the vassal imder the 
heads of aids, primer seisin or first fruits, relief s, a.nd. fines for aUenO' 
turn. The wardship of minors and the right to dispose of them in 
marriage also belonged to the lord of the land ; and if the vassal 
died without heirs, or committed any crime, the land returned to the 
lord by escheat. 

The immediate tenants of the crown were termed tenants in 
tapUe, or in chief. These tenants-in-chief again assigned their lands 
to inferior tenants, on terms akin to those on which they held them. 
William the Conqueror greatly increased the regal power under the 
feudal system, by requiring the oath of fealty from these inferior 
tenants, as well as the tenants-in-chief. As a general rule of 
feudalism, the vassal only took the oath to the lord from whom he 
held. 

Conjoined to the feudal system, and to some extent dependent on 
it, were the rigorous Forest Xiaws of the Norman kings. The 
Saxons had protected their forests ; but now, to use Blackstone's 
words, ' the slaughter of a beast was made almost as penal as the 
death of a man.' Happily, at the present time only a trace of them 
survives in the game laws. But under the monarch who * loved the 
tall deer as if he were their father,' and his successors, large districts 
w&re turned into chases. 
To tbe Fitanagemot of the Baxou -getYoaL cott^v^^^^^ ' 
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measure, trnder the Nonnans, the Aula, or Curia Segis (King's 
Court), by which the king was assisted in making laws. Like the 
Saxon great council, it met at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, 
and was composed chiefly of the clergy and the tenants-in-ehief. 
It was not, like the Witauagemot, the supreme tribunal; but a 
committee of it, presided over by an officer styled the Grand Jus- 
ticiary, and resembling our Lord Chief Justice, attended the king on 
all occasions to hear cases of appeal from the inferior courts. This 
committee gradually gave rise to our present courts of Exchequer, 
Common Pleas, Queen's Bench, and Chancery. Another alteration, 
conceded by the Conqueror to the Popish clergy, was the removal 
to a separate tribunal of spiritual cases, which in Anglo-Saxon times 
had been tried with the lay cases in the county courts. These last, 
with the hundred and manor courts, still continued to exist during 
the Norman Period. 

The Normans added another form of trial to those in use among 
the Saxons. This was the wager of battle. It resembled the duel 
of modem times, and the result was held to establish the guilt or 
innocence of the person accused. 

The Bonse of Plantagrenet.* — The power of the Pope in 
England had greatly increased during the Norman period, and by 
the commencement of the Plantagenet era the Church had usurped 
various important privileges. It claimed, in addition, the right of 
punishing the crimes of its members, but exercised it with so much 
indulgence that their lawlessness became notorious, and no less than 
100 murders were committed by the clergy alone in the first ten 
years of Henry n.'s reign. 

Henry XL was the first king who opposed these ecclesiastical en- 
croachments, and his opposition was stimulated by the difficiilties 
placed in his way by Thomas k Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, he succeeded in passing 
the famous Constitutions of Clarendon (1164). Among other 
things, it was enacted by these, that clergy accused of any crime 
should be tried by civil judges ; that no chief tenant of the 
crown should be excommunicated, or his lands put under interdict ; 
that bishops should be regarded as barons, and be subjected to 
the burthens belonging to that rank ; that no persons of any rank 
(and clergymen especially) should leave the realm without the 
loyal licence ; that appeals from the spiritual courts %\\!:s^\ \)i^ 

* Ja wbicb the Hdnsai of York and LaxLcaaUs qx« Vii^xx^^Au, 
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carried to the king, and not to the Pope; and that the el^rgy 
should no longer pretend to the right of enforcing debts contracted 
by oaths or promise. To these Constitutions Becket gave a reluc- 
tant assent; and, although they were not always carried out in 
succeeding reigns, they must, nevertheless, be regarded as the first 
important measure of ecclesiastical reform. 

The next notable act of Henry was the division of the country 
into six circuits, and the appointment of justices in eyre or in itinere, 
who travelled them for the purpose of trying cases (1176). This 
step was well timed. The before-mentioned committee of the Curia 
Regis was difficult of access and unsatisfactory in operation ; the 
county courts of the preceding periods were growing obsolete ; and 
Trial by Juryt to which the system of visiting judges gave grefct 
facilities, was about to supersede the Norman custom of ordeal by 
battle. 

It will not be necessary to trace the origin of Trial by Jury in 
Anglo-Saxon times. The 'Assize of novel disseisin* in Henry's 
reign was the first real approach to the now existing form. By this 
a suitor in civil cases who was unwilling to risk the ordeal by battle 
might refer his case to the verdict of a jury, who based their deci- 
sion, not on the evidence of witnesses, but on their personal know- 
ledge of the facts. It was not until the reign of Edward III. that 
the witness and the juryman became distinct, and even long after 
this time the jurors were permitted to be individually acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case. 

We now come to the most important constitutional event of the 
Plantagenet era — the signing of Magrna Charta (1215), which 
was brought about, under Henry's second son, John, by the in- 
creasing rigour of the forest laws and feudal tenures, and by the ex- 
tortions and oppressions of John himself. The barons, under the 
generalship of Stephen Langton, the Primate, and William, Earl of 
Pembroke (names which should be memorable in English mouths), 
obliged John to sign a charter at Eunnymede, which is regarded as 
the bulwark of English liberties. By the chief provisions of this, 
(1) no scutage or aid could be imposed but by the common council 
of the kingdom ; (2) common pleas were not to follow the court, but 
to be held in some certain place ; (3) no freeman could be appre- 
hended, imprisoned, disseised of his freehold, outlawed, exiled, or 
sentenced, except by the lawful judgment of his peers, or the law of 
the land ; (4) justice or right could neither be sold, delayed, nor 
denied to any man ; (5) all freemen might quit or return to the 
tosdm at pleasure; (6) no freeman coxiVd "b^ ^uedi esfiA»»c<^^^ \ «sA 
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(7) no peasant or villein conld be deprived of his implements of 
husbandry. 

The first of these clauses established the principle that parlia- 
ment, and not the king alone, has the right to tax the people ; the 
second removed the inconveniences to which suitors were subjected 
from the migratory character of the chief court; and the others 
established the liberty of the subject and his right to his personal 
property. 

Mention has already been made of the severities of the Norman 
forest laws. By the Cbarter of the Forests, granted about the 
same time as the Great Charter, these were somewhat mitigated. 
Until then, although several charters appear to have been issued to 
modify them in previous reigns, nothing had ever been effectually 
done in this direction. 

King John did not intend to observe Magna Charta, in spite of 
his having signed it. The violations of its provisions by him, and 
his successor, Henry III., led to the rebellion of Simon de Montfort, 
and the consequent formation of the first Bouse of Commons 
(1265). 

After the defeat of Henry III. at the battle of Lewes, De Montfort, 
to ingratiate himself with the people, summoned burgesses to sit in 
the great council of the nation. His writs ordered the sherifis to 
send two knights from each shire, and * two discreet, loyal, and 
honest men' to represent certain cities and boroughs. From this 
dates our present Lower House, and from this time the power of 
Parliament steadily rose to become virtually the greatest power 
in the realm. We find that on the occasion of a Conflrma- 
tton of tbe Cbarters (1297) by Edward I., the House of Com- 
mons, which had hitherto allowed the king's arbitrary levies, or 
tallages, to pass unquestioned, had grown so independent hs to re- 
quire the addition to it of the clause * De Tallagio non concedendo,' 
which gave security to private property, and ratified the principle 
that taxes cannot be levied by the king alone. At the end of the 
reign of Edward III. the House of Commons had established on 
a firm footing ' three essential principles of our government : the 
illegality of raising money without consent ; the necessity that the 
two houses should concur for any alterations in the law; and, lastly, 
the right of the Commons to enquire into public abuses, and to 
impeach public counsellors.' * 

The reign of Henry III. witnessed the traiiftioTmL^^NaTi^l'Oaa^'^'^ 
of the old committee of the Curia JRegis m^ >iXi^ ^^^t^^jj^ ^\sa.- 

• Hallam, Middlt Ages, ^oV. UV« 
G 
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portant Vrlvy ConnelL Its duties at this time were, in the main, 
confined to advising the king on subjects referred to him, advising 
persons who petitioned the Idng, and drawing up orders for the Com- 
mons in cases where an Act of Parliament was not required. 

It remains to notice a few of the more important statutes passed 
in the latter half of the Plantagenet era. Of those affecting the 
clergy the chief were the Statute of Mortmain (1279), by which 
no land or tenement could be transferred to them without the king^s 
consent; and the 'Statutes of Prorisors* (1353) and Prae- 
munire (1398), which prohibited presentations by the Pope to 
vacant benefices, and restricted the power of Papal process in Eng- 
land. The Statute of Treason (1352) made it High Treason to 
compass the death of the king, to make war against him, or to ud 
his enemies. Of the remainder, the Statute of Aeton Bumel 
(1283) enabled traders to recover debts more readily ; the Statute 
of IVales (1284) incorporated that country with England, although 
its complete subjection to English law did not take place till the reign 
of Henry VIIL ; the Statute de Bonis (1285) created estates tail ; 
and the Statute 'Quia Smptores' (1290) removed restraints 
upon the sale of land by fi:eemen. 

The constitution made little progress during the period which fol- 
lowed the death of Bichard II. * From this time to that of Heniy 
VII.,* says Blackstone, * the civil wars and disputed titles to the 
crown gave no leisure for further juridical improvement — ** nam 
silent leges inter arma" * * The Houses of York and Lancaster 
may theorefore be classed with the House of Plantagenet, to which, 
indeed, they of right belong, and we may at once pass to the Tudor 
period, and the refbrmation of religion. 

Tbe Tudor Period. — Prom a constitutional point of view, the 
leign of the first of the Tudors is unproductive. The character of 
Henry VII. is impressed upon the statute book, which scarcely con- 
tains a law that did not serve to gratify his avarice. Usurping the 
parliamentary privilege of taxation, for this end he once more 
succeeded in exacting the forced loans, or Benevolences, which 
Edward IV. had made intolerable, and which Bichard in. had 
wisely abolished ; and he revived, with new powers of extortion, the 
half-forgotten Star Cliamber of Edward III., which, before his 
accession, had happily fallen into disuse. Many circumstances 
secured his actions from opposition. The Wars of the Boses had 
axbaasted tbe country and dedmatAd t\i.Q nKk^V^i^.-^, hitherto the 

• CbmmeiUartett book v. cbap. luc^ 
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natural counterpoise of royalty; the Commons wore not aa yet 
powerful enough to control the monarch ; and peace at any price 
was desired by the great body of the community. This state of 
affiurs was favonrable to the unexampled exercise of the royal 
prerogative which is characteristic of the Tudors, and which, pushed 
to the limits of the national endurance under the House of Stuart, 
terminated in the revolution of 1688. 

In the hands of Henry^s imperious son and successor the usurpa- 
tions of the crown gained wider ground. The system of illegal 
taxation by benevolences was continued; the protection against 
arbitrary imprisonment guaranteed to the subject by Magna Chaita 
was supremely disregarded ; and, in defiance of the legislative 
powers of parliament^ the roya] proclamations assumed the pro- 
portions of laws. A subservient parliament readily lent its aid to 
the king's inclinations, and many oppressive statutes were passed, 
a great part of which were, fortunately, speedily repealed under 
Edward VI. To the reign of Henry VIII., however, we owe the 
Statute of IVUls (1541), by which persons were enabled to devise 
their houses and lands as they pleased ; the Statute of Vses 
(1537)f which made it illegal to leave land to chapels and churches 
for more than twenty years; and the completed incorporation of 
Wales with England. 

But the conspicuous feature of Henry VIII/s reign is the rise and 
development of the English Beformation. The abuses of the Papacy, 
and an extended knowledge of the Bible, had prepared the way for 
the introduction into this country of the great movement which was 
agitating Europe. England's separation from Bome was accomplished 
in 1636, when, upon the opposition of Pope Clement VII. to the 
divorce of Catherine of Arragon, Henry threw off the Papal yoke, 
and was constituted by parliament * Supreme Head of the English 
Church.' It was made treasonable to deny his supremacy, and sta- 
tutes were passed prohibiting appeals to Home, and abolishing the 
tribute of * Peter's Pence* (1636-9). The dissolution of the reli- 
gious houses, long the asylums of indolence, ignorance, and immo- 
rality, followed closely after, and the country speedily swarmed with 
vagrant outcasts from the numerous monasteries, whose inmiense 
revenues were appropriated by the king, and squandered on the im- 
poverished nobility to secure their affection and adherence. As a 
concession to the popular discontent at this step, Henry passed the 
•^Statute of Six Articles' (1539), which, fox 2^ \iYcei&, ^<&^^1 x^- 
tarded the Beformers* cauae. By it persons dftiiyYa!^>i)cL^ ^orJcc^s^^ ^ 
touumbBtaatiatian — ths distinctive tenet oi Rorn'Mcawa. — w«s;:asssKtfs^ 
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in one kind, private masses, celibacy of the clergy, auricular confes* 
Bion and vows of chastity, were burnt at the stake. 

Edward VI. repealed this sanguinaiy statute, and during his reign 
the Reformation may be said to have been completed. A new 
Prayer Book and Communion Service were composed, a set of Homi- 
lies was prepared to be read from the pulpit, the marriage of priests 
was permitted, and all images were removed from churches. 

For a brief period Popery prevailed under Maiy. But upon the 
accession of her sister Elizabeth Protestantism was restored. An 
*Aet of iraiformlty ' (1559) made the use of Edward's liturgy 
compulsory; and an 'Act of Supremacy' (1559) obliged all 
clergymen holding livings, and all laymen holding offices under the 
Crown, to take an oath denying the authority of the Pope in England. 
The queen was, moreover, empowered to appoint commissioners to 
reform, repress, and correct all errors, heresies, and schisms. This 
gave rise to the afterwards notorious 'Hlgpli Commission.* A 
Poor Xiaw Act (1601) was framed, to meet the increased indigence 
resulting from the breaking up of the monasteries, and the conse- 
quent withdrawal of their alms. In every parish overseers were ap- 
pointed to raise sums for the maintenance of paupers who could not 
work, and to find employment for those who could. 

The blots upon this otherwise illustrious reign are the increased 
power of the already notorious Star Chamber, the establishment of 
the Court of High Commission, and the abuse of the regal privilege 
of granting Monopolies, or patents for the exclusive sale of various 
commodities. The royal prerogative also was still ' too large to be 
endured in a land of liberty ; ' yet it must in justice be allowed that 
if Elizabeth inherited the arbitrary traditions of her family, she 
generally exercised her power with a feminine tact that divested it 
of half its oppressiveness. And all her tact was needed. There 
were signs of a growing spirit of resistance in the Commons of her 
time which augured ill for her successors. 

Tbe Stnart Period. — Without the power or popularity of 
his predecessor, James I. at once pushed the exercise of the pre- 
rogative, and the assertion of 'the divine right of kings/ to a 
height which no English king had before attained. We may pass 
rapidly over his reign, occupied mainly by the record of his ill- 
judged and undignified contentions with tiie rising disafifection of the 
jrarliament and the people, to trace the rapid growth and issue of 
tbe straggle in the reign of Charles 1. 
^Tbis monarcb continued the policy oi Yji» ia^Jast. 'tVia Vs^sAssoisa^ 
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jurisdiction of the Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission 
Boon rose to its zenith ; and three years after his accession his arbi- 
trary expedients to obtain the money for his wars which the Com- 
mons refased to grant him, resulted in the ' second Great Chai'ter of 
English liberties/ the •Petition of Biffbt > (1628). He had already 
hastily assembled and as hastily dissolved two unmanageable parlia- 
ments. A third made the granting of subsidies conditional upon his 
signature of the above-mentioned petition. It required (1) that no 
loans, taxes, or other charges should be levied without consent of 
parliament ; (2) that no one should be imprisoned for refusing to 
pay such charges ; (3) that the billeting of soldiers upon citizens 
should be discontinued; and (4) that no commissions should be 
issued for the execution of martial law. 

The lesson of this petition was lost upon Charles. During the 
following year he dissolved parliament, and then reigned without 
one. In defiance of precedent, he seized the taxes of tonnage and 
poundage (levied on every tun of wine and pound of goods imported 
or exported) ; in defiance of the law, he continued to grant the mono- 
polies which James and Elizabeth had abolished ; he increased the 
popular irritation by extending the tax of Sbip-moneyf formerly 
levied in seaports alone, to inland towns ; and, finally, he created 
the body of opponents who first attacked his crown by the short- 
sighted attempt to force the English liturgy upon the Scotch, which 
produced the Covenant. 

Twelve years elapsed without any parliament. After summoning 
and dissolving one in the commencement of 1640, Charles assembled 
another in the close of the same year — the famous l»ong Parlia* 
ment. One of the first acts of this was to ensure, by the 
Triennial Act (1641) that three years should not pass without 
the assembling of a parliament. It asserted the right of parlia- 
ment to have a voice in the taxing of the people, and prohibited the 
assessment of Ship-money ; it abolished the Star Chamber and High 
Commission ; it impeached the king's chief advisers, Strafibrd and the 
Primate Laud ; and drew up a Orand Remonstrance (1641), re- 
hearsing the offences of the king fi:om the date of his accession. 

With a legislature of such a temper, a rupture became imminent. 
The arrest of the Eive Members by Charles brought matters to a 
crisis, and a civil war commenced, the narrative of which does not 
belong to this place. 

Nothing constitutionally noteworthy occurred d\ssYO% Niikfe ^okssc- 
monwealth, if we except the Kavie^^tioik AKXV>.^b^\i\sas5^^ 
the canjiDg trade of the Dutch, hj v\i\OEV no iote^g^ ^sotso^^^^s^^ 
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eonld be imported into this eonntry except in English shipe or the 
■hips of the conntiy whenee thej came. In the reign of Charles 11. this 
was re-enacted, as the Acts of the Commonwealth had no legal force. 

To the reign of Charles 11. bebngs a measmre almost equal in 
importance to the three great Charters — the famous VMbemM 
Corpiis Act of 1679. By this the liberty of the snlgect was 
efifectnally protected against the frequent violations of those por- 
tions of Magna Charta and the Petition of Bight which provided 
against arbitrary imprisonments. It enacted that (1) prisoners 
should be produced on trial ; (2) that they should not, when once 
delivered, be recommitted for the same offence ; (3) that they should 
be tried at latest the second term after commitment ; and (4) that 
they should not be imprisoned beyond seas. 

But ihe majority of the other statutes of this reign are directed 
against Eoman Catholics and Nonconformists. The Act of Vni- 
foimity (1662), rather than comply with which some two thousand 
incumbents resigned their livings, obliged all clergymen to receive 
episcopal ordination ; to assent to the Book of Common Prayer, and 
take the oath of canonical obedience ; to renounce the Solemn League 
and Coyenant ; and to renounce the taking up of arms against the 
king. The Conventiele Aets (1 664-70) prohibited the assembling 
of Nonconformists for religious purposes, and imposed penalties up(n 
their preachers; and the Tive MClle Act (1665) forbad Noncon- 
formist teachers to come within five miles of any corporate town, 
or any place where they had formerly preached, except when travel- 
tmg. The Teat Act (1673), levelled at the Papists, made the 
abjuration of transubstantiation, the oath of allegiance and supre- 
macy, and the taking of the Sacrament according to the rites of the 
Church of England the conditions of holding office ; and the 
Paplata Dlaablingr BUI (1678) excluded Catholics itom parlia- 
ment. These, with the Corporation Act of 1661, which obliged 
all officers of corporate bodies to receive the Eucharist and take 
the oath of non-resistance to kingly authority, are the chief statutes 
of Charles n.'s reign. 

During the short reign of James IL a Boman Catholic monarch 
again governed the country. His Deelaratton of Xndnlipence 
(1687) benefited Dissenters as well as Catholics, by permitting 
them the exercise of their religion. But its ol:)]ect was the promo- 
tion of Eoman Catholicism, which no king could now impose upon 
England. An invitation to assume the crown, coupled with pre- 
eantion&ry conditions, was sent to^WiWiam oi Ox&s^g^^l^<(i ascended 
tbe throne by the Iterolntion of 16SS. 
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The conditions above referred to were afterwards embodied in the 
'third Great Charter of English liberties/ the BUI of Rlffbls (1689). 
It declared that, without the consent of parliament, the suspending of 
or dispensing with laws, the levying of taxes, and the maintenance 
of a standing army in time of peace were illegal.* It insisted upon 
the right of subjects to petition the king, upon fi*ee elections of 
members of parliament^ freedom of debate, and frequent sessions, 
and upon the impartial impanelment and returning of jurors. Pa- 
pists were excluded from the succession, and, in the event of William 
and Mary leaving no issue, the crown was to descend to Mar/s sister 
Anne. 

Before the close of William's reign it became necessary, by the 
death of Anne's only surviving child, the Buke T>f Gloucester, to 
make further provision for the succession at her death. An Act 
of Setaement (1701) was accordingly passed to exclude the 
Gathohc Stuart line from the throne, settling the crown upon the 
Electress Sophia of Hanover, the Protestant granddaughter of 
James I. (through his daughter Elizabeth), who had married the 
Elector Palatine. Several important additions to the Bill of Eights 
were included in this Act The commissions of judges, for example, 
were to run during good behaviour, but they might be removed upon 
an address of both Houses. 

The other statutes of the reign of William and Mary are the 
Toleration Act (1689), which relieved Dissenters who took the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and who made a declaration 
against transubstantiation, from all penal statutes . affecting the 
exercise of their religion ; the Matlny Aet (1689), which provided 
for the discipline, regulation, and payment of the army ;* and the 
Triennial Act (1694), afterwards superseded by the Septennial 
Act of George L, which limited the duration of parliament to three 
years. 

Anne's reign is memorable for the Vttion of Sngpland witb 
Seotland (1707)» under the name of Great Britain. The succession 
was to remain vested in the House of Hanover ; there was to be one 
parliament, to which Scotland was to send sixteen peers and forty- 
five commoners ; both nations were to have equal freedom of trade ; 
and the Scotch were to retain their religion and civil laws. 

Tbe Bonse of Banover. — ^After the Act of Settlement the his- 

• A BtandinjT wmj in time of peace b^ng \WfieBA., >3Iq& ''"MLxxXJos? i^^"* ^^^ 
'miUam and Mary ig annnally re-enacted to pioyVaA lot \JQft xosJas^Koaaisfe «•- 
tbe Begular F0I09B, < 
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tory of the English Constitntion becomes less eyentfuL * The battle 
had been fonght and gained/ says Hallam,* by this the *last great 
statute which restrains the power of the crown, and manifests in any 
conspicuous degree a jealousy of parliament in behalf of its own and 
its subjects' privileges.' Brief paragraphs will therefore suffice to 
record the chief occurrences of the Hanoverian period. 

To the reign of George I. we owe the Slot Act of 1714, and 
the Septennial Act of two years later. The former was framed 
to prevent the recurrence of the disturbances to which the height 
of party spirit frequently gave rise ; and the latter, which enabled 
parliament to sit for seven years without dissolution, was passed 
by the Whig ministry in the fear that the Jacobites would come 
into power under the Triennial Act of William and Mary. la 
this reign also Conyooatlon was prorogued (1717). By this step 
the disadvantages to parliament arising from the existence of a 
clerical assembly having the right of granting subsidies, enacting 
ecclesiastical canons, and advising in clerical matters were finally 
removed and done away with. 

Under G-eorge II. an Act was passed to remedy the loose state of 
the law with regard to marriages. The grant of a licence or the 
publication of banns was made obligatory by the ACarriaffe 
Act (1753), and marriages solemnised without these preliminaries 
were null and void. 

Early in George III.*s reign an alteration was made in that pro- 
vision of the Act of Settlement which referred to the commission of 
judges. Instead of resigning their office at the death of the sove- 
reign, they were allowed to continue to hold it. The Stamp Act of 
1765, which brought about the American War of Independence, and 
the Royal ACarriagre Act of 1771* regulating the alliances of 
the royal family, require no further mention here. Passing over 
the statutes of 1778 for the benefit of Boman Catholics, we come 
to a great political event, the Vnion of Sngrland "witli Ire- 
land (1801), which was chiefiy brought about by the Irish re- 
bellion under Lord Edward Fitzgerald. The parliaments of the 
two countries were united, and it was arranged that there should 
be one hundred Irish members in the House of Commons, and 
thirty-two (i.e., twenty-eight peers and four bishops) in the 
House of Lords. The recognition and toleration of dissent by 
the law of this country, and the doctrine that in England slaves 
are free, were also clearly laid down about this period by decisions 
of Lord Mana&eld, Great advances wexe '\iV6m«^ Ts\ade in the for* 

• CiwM««trfionolfli«torv,^oV\iL 
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matioii of political opinion among the people by the publication of 
the parliamentary debates, and the discission, by the press gene- 
rally, of contemporary politics. 

The year 1828 witnessed the repeal, under the Duke of Welling- 
ton's administration, of the obnoxious Corporation and Test Acts 
of Charles II.'s reign. In the following year was carried Peel's 
Catliollo Bmanoipation Bill, by which, with one or two excep- 
tions, office generally was thrown open to Eoman Catholics. 

By this time the long-essayed amendment of the representative 
system had become urgent, and the opposition even of such men as 
Peel and Wellington was ineffectual to prevent the Keforxn Sill 
of 1832. The total number of members in the House was not in- 
creased by this measure, but several insignificant boroughs were 
disfranchised, and the representatives returned reduced in others. 
The votes thus obtained were transferred to the more populous 
counties, and various new boroughs were created. The franchise 
was extended so as to take in the middle class generally. Votes 
were given to :£10 householders in the towns, and in the counties to 
tenants of land paying a rental of £50 per annum. The progress of 
reform was further advanced in the present reign. In 1867 a second 
Seform Bill, on the basis of household and £10 suf&age, was suc- 
cessfully carried. By this the franchise was considerably lowered. 

In 1833, thanks to the persistent humanity of Mr. Wilberforce, 
the Al>olition of Slayery in our West Indian possessions was at 
last accomplished. It has since ceased to exist in the United States. 

The leading events of Victoria's reign remain to be enumerated. 
By the Repeal of tbe Com Kaws (1846), the restrictions placed 
upon the importation of foreign com were finally removed. The 
heavy duties upon slave-grown sugars were also done away with 
(1846), and by the new araTlgration Kaws (1849) foreign vessels 
were admitted to all the privileges of British ships. The Reform 
Bill of 1 8 67 has already been referred to. The Bisestal>lisliment 
of tbe Zrisb Clmrcli (1869), the Irish landlord and Tenant 
Act (1870), the Sduoation iLct (1870), the BaUot Act (1872), 
the Kand &aw (Ireland) Act (1881), the Married 'VTomen's 
Propertj Act (1882), the Patent Besigns and Trade Marlu 
Act (1883), and the Bankrnptoj Act (1883), are the chief 
recent measures of importance. 

Present Sjstem of Goyernment.— Great Brlt&m ^& ^ V\\^V^ 
hereditary monarchy^ limited because t\ie "i^^ct oi>i3cLft ^^'^i^'sv^'>a 
ooDtroUedby tbe subject, hereditary "becaua^ VXi-b ^stcsMTDL ^'sawso^^^** 
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the next heir. The soyereign is botmd by law to profess the esta- 
blished religion. The execntire, or acting power, is nominally 
rested in the crown ; the legislative power, or power of making laws, 
rests with the Three Estates — ^i.e. the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and the House of Commons. These latter constitute Parliament, 
the highest court of law in the land, which is assembled, a^oumed, 
and dissolved by the Sovereign alone. 

The House of Lords, or Upper House, is composed of lords spiri- 
tual and temporal, or bishops and peers. Of the former there are 
twenty-six — i.e. two archbishops and twenty-four bishops ; of the 
latter, 444— i.e. 400 English, 16 Scotch, and 28 Irish peers. 

The House of Commons, or Lower House, consists of 652 * repre- 
sentatives, returned by the counties, cities, boroughs, and the eight 
universities of the three kingdoms. Li 1870, the members returned 
were, — England and Wales, 489 ; Scotland, 60 ; and Ireland, 103. 

A new law is proposed, or submitted for the consideration of par- 
liament (subject to certain regulations termed iltanding orders), by 
means of a Bill in which its scheme is embodied. If the bill is read 
twice in the Lower House without opposition, it is referred to a com- 
mittee for consideration and criticism, after which it is read a third 
time. It then goes through similar stages in the Upper House ; and 
if it survives this ordeal it is submitted to the queen for her assent 
before it becomes law. Thus no law can pass in this country without 
the concurrence of the Sovereign, Lords, and Commons. 

In the executive, which, as was stated above, lies nominally in 
the hands of the crown, the sovereign is assisted by a body of re- 
sponsible advisers called the Cabinet, the members of which must 
belong to the Upper or Lower House, and are generally the holders 
of the great offices. It includes the Prime Minister or First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of the 
Council, the principal Secretaries of State, and other officers. 

The judicial department of the government is carried on by the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, which was created by the Jndloatnre 
Act of 1873, and consolidates into one Court, under the name of 
the 'Supreme Court,* the Court of Chancery, the Superior Courts of 
Common Law (i.e. Queen's Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer), the 
Court of Admiralty, and the Courts of Probate and Divorce. The 
Supreme Court, however, as such, exercises no jurisdiction. It is 
divided into the High Court and the Court of AppeaL 

* Seduced tram 658, in 1871, by the dkSiasiC)h!ls»msQ^ oJl'&Q^«f^ ^V^&iSiS«i. 
(2), Caabel (l)t «nd SUgo (1). 
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APPENDIX n. 



FBOX THE TBBA.TY OF WALLINGFOSD TO THB TBBATT OF 

WASHmOTOK. 

STEPHEN, 

Treaty of Wallinffford, 1153. — ^Between Stephen, and Henry, 
Bon of the Empress Maud, afterwards Henry II. Its principal 
stipulation was that the former should retain the crown during the 
rest of his life, on condition that it should, at his death, pass 
to the latter. Stephen died in the following year, when Henry 
became king. 

EDWARD lU. 

Treaty of Bretlgrny, May 8, 1360. — Between England and 
!France. Xing Edward resigned his claim to the crown of France, 
renounced his pretensions to .his ancestral provinces of Normandy, 
Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, which had been taken by Philip U. 
in 1204, and received in exchange Calais, Ponthieu, Limousin, and 
other districts. King John of France, then a prisoner in this 
country, was, besides, to pay a ransom of £1,500,000. The ransom, 
howeyer, was not raised, and John died in England four years later. 

HENBY V. 

Treaty of Troyes* May 21, 1420. — ^Between England and 
France. The chief conditions were: (1) That Henry should marry 
Catherine of Yalois, daughter of Charles VI., the imbecile King of 
France ; (2) that he should succeed to the crown at that monarch's 
death, to the exclusion of the Dauphin ; and (3) be regent of the 
kingdom during the remainder of his lifetime. The Dauphin, 
nevertheless, seized the crown at his father's death. 

EDWABD IV. 

Treaty of Peoquiffnyt 1475. — ^Between France and England^ 
and arising from Edward's invasion of the foTmiex eQrQ;:Q\»ir3« ^"^ ^Oc£^ 
treaty, Maigaret of Anjou was released itom. ciOTAx^ssieQJ^^s^^^s^* 
Kmed byLoujB XL of France, to whom \i«i: iaV3aftx,'BJ«ea«c,^^!>2^^ 
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of Naples, surrendered his county of Anjou for the purpose. Louis 
engaged to pay Edward an annual pension to withdraw his army, 
and the Dauphin was to marry Edward's eldest daughter, Elizabeth 
of York. The French king, however, violated this last provision by 
contracting the Dauphin to another princess, and Elizabeth after- 
wards became the wife of Henry VII. 

HENRY VII, 

Treaty of Sstaplesy November 3, 1492. — Terminated Henry's 
pretended invasion of France, after the annexation of Brittany to 
that kingdom by Charles VIII. The English forces were withdrawn 
upon payment by the French king of £149,000. 

CHARLES L 

Treaty of Ripon, 1640. — ^Between Charles I. and the Scotch, 
after the hostilities arising from the attempted introduction of the 
English Liturgy into Scotland. A weekly sum of £5,000 was to be 
paid to the latter until differences were adjusted. 

THE COMMONWEALTH 

Treaty of IVestminstery April 5, 1654. — Concluded the 
first Dutch war. The Dutch agreed to acknowledge the flag of the 
Commonwealth, and to give no countenance to the Koyalists. 

CHARLES H 

Treaty of Sreda, July 10, 1667. — Terminated the second Dutch 
war. New York was ceded to this country by Holland in exchange 
for Surinam. England also acquired the British Virgin Isles, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Antigua, and Cape Coast Castle. 

Tbe Triple Alliance, January 13, 1668. — ^Between Eng' 
land, Sweden, and Holland, to check the advances of Louis XIV. 
upon Flanders, in support of the pretensions made by him to the 
Spanish Netherlands in right of his wife, Maria Theresa of Spain. 
The Treaty of iUx-la-Cbapelle (1668) effected this object 
Louis surrendered his claim, but obtained possession of Lille, 
Toumay, and other places he had taken in his campaign. 

Secret Treaty of Bover, May 22, 1670. — Between Louis XIV. 

and Charles U. By this Louis agreed to give Charles a pension, and 

assist him with armed force in danger, upon the condition that 

Charles would aid him against Spain and Holland, and publicly 

profeaa the i2oman Catholic religion at a coio^^emfisob -^xiod. 

Treaty of urestmtnsterv'Febru&x^ Q,\^*l^.*--*Il^TBi\xA.\fi^'^ 
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third Dutch war. The Dutch agreed to respect the English flag; to 
pay Charles II. £300,000 ; and all possessions obtained before the 
war were to be restored. 

WILLIAM HI. AND MABY. 

Peace of Syswiok, September 20, 1697. — Suspended hostilities 
with France. Spain, Holland, and Germany were also parties to it. 
Louis XrV. agreed to acknowledge William III. ; neither monarch 
was to intrigue against the other, and free commerce was to be 
restored. 

First Partition Treaty, October 1, 1698.— Charles U., King 
of Spain, was supposed to be at the point of death. As he had no 
heirs, and the question of the succession was likely to prove trouble- 
some, a treaty was entered into between William III. and Louis XIV. 
for dividing the Spanish dominions between the Dauphin of France, 
the Archduke Charles (afterwards Charles III. of Spain), and the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria, who were all claimants of the Spanish 
throne. The last-named prince having died in 1699, a Second 
Partition Treaty was entered into, March 14, 1700, to divide the 
territories between the remaining two. 

Tbe Grand AUiance* September 7» ITOl.—After the Partition 
Treaties, the King of Spain left his entire dominions to Philip, Duke 
of Anjou, second son of the Dauphin* This brought France to the 
side of Spain, caused an alliance between England, Austria, Holland, 
Portugal, and Savoy, to support the claim of the Archduke Charles 
of Austria to the Spanish throne, and was followed by the War of 
the Spanish Succession. 

ANNE. 

Treaty of Utreobt, April 11, 1713. — Concluded the War of the 
Spanish Succession. France acknowledged the Protestant succession 
of the House of Hanover ; Spain was to be held by Louis* grandson 
(Philip v.), but France and Spain were never to be united under one 
sovereign. Minorca and Gibraltar were ceded to this country by 
Spain ; Hudson's Bay Territory, St. Christopher, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland by France. The fortifications of Dunkirk were to be 
demolished, and England was to have the contract for supplying 
Spanish America with negro slaves. 

GEORGE I. 
The Triple or Bagrne AUiance, Jaimary A, V^V\ .-^^Sj^c^'^i^ 
'England, France, and Holland, to prevent t\ift sv3kCfc^"e^ssa. Q^l^^Si:^ 
F, to tbe crown of Erance in violation oi l\ift Tte».\>l oi^^x^^^- 
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Tbe QmdraiOe AlUanoet August 2, 1718. — ^Between Ghreat 
Britain, France, Austria, and Holland, to preserre the peace of 
Europe and uphold the Treaty of Utrecht. 

Treaty of Banover, September 3, 1725. — ^Between England, 
France, Prussia, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, to counteract the 
effect of a treaty entered into at Vienna between Austria and Spain, 
involving the restitution of Gibraltar. 

GEOBGE II. 

Treaty of SevUley November 9, 1729. — ^Between England, 
France, and Spain. The Assiento trade was confirmed to the South 
Sea Company, and the succession of the Infant Don Carlos to Parma 
and Tuscany agreed to by Great Britain. 

Treaty of Vienna, March 16, 1731. — ^Between England, Hol- 
land, and Austria. By this England agreed to support the Prag- 
matic Sanction of 1713, by which Charles VL of Austria had secured 
the succession of his hereditary dominions to his daughter, Haria 
Theresa. 

Treaty of Aix-la-Cbapelle, October 7, 17^8. — ^Between Eng- 
land, Holland and Austria, and France and Spain. Terminated the 
War of the Austrian Succession, in which, in pursuance of the Treaty 
of Vienna, England had espoused the cause of Maria Theresa against 
the Elector of Bavaria and Frederick of Prussia. Its chief features 
were the mutual restoration of conquests ; the fortifications of Dun- 
kirk were to be demolished ; the King of Prussia was to retain 
Silesia ; and the Pragmatic Sanction was to be observed. 

Tbe Xloster Seven Conventlon» September 8, 1757. — ^By 
this Hanover was surrendered to the French, in consequence of the 
defeat of the Duke of Cumberland by the Due de Bichelieu at 
Hastenburg. 

GEORGE ni. 

Treaty of Paris or Fontalnebleau, February 10, 1763. 

— Between England, France, and Spain. Terminated the Seven 

Years* "War. By it England acquired Canada, Nova Scotia, New 

Brunswick, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and 

Senegal. France was, however, to have the right of fishery on 

the Newfoundland banks, and to hold the islands of Miquelon and 

St. Pierre as fishing stations. Belle Isle, which had been taken £rom 

tbe Fr§nch in 1761, was given in exchange for Minorca, which they 

Jiad taken from us in 1 756 ; and Florida N?«ta ceA.edk.\s:j ^^fiaMil«^a» 

Sarannah, 
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Treaties of VemaUles* September 3, 1782.— Between England, 
the United States, France, Spain, and Holland. Terminated the 
War of American Independence. England recognised the United 
States of America. France received St. Lncia, Tobago, G^oree, Ghan- 
demagore, and Pondicherrj, in exchange for Dominica, Cbenada, 
St. Vincent, and other West India islands. The dismantling of the 
Dunkirk fortifications was given np. Spain received the Floridas 
and Minorca, and Holland all her possessions except Negapatam. 
This treaty was highly unpopular, chiefly on account of the cession 
of Chandemagore and Fondicherry. 

Treaty of Amiens, March 25, 1802. — Between England, 
France, Spain, and Holland. Terminated the First War of the 
French Bevolution. England restored all her colonial conquests to 
France, Spain, and Holland, retaining only Ceylon and Trinidad. 
Malta was to be restored to the Knights of St. John, and Egypt to 
the Porte. 

Secret Treaty of Tilsit, July 7, 1807. — ^By this treaty, Russia, 
France, and Prussia agreed to close their ports against England. To 
prevent the Danish fleet falling into the hands of the French, an 
English armament was sent to take charge of it. The refusal of 
the Danes to this arrangement led to the bombardment of Copenhagen. 

Treaty of Paris, May 30, 1814. — Between France and England, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia. Terminated the Second War of the 
French Revolution. France was reduced to the boundaries of 1792. 
The Bourbons were restored, and Napoleon, retaining his title of 
emperor, retired to the island of Elba. England acquired British 
Guiana, Cape Colony, the Mauritius, the Seychelles, Rodriguez, 
Heligoland, Tobago, Malta, and St. Lucia. 

Treaty of Gbent, December 24, 1814. — ^Effected a peace be- 
tween England and the United States. The suppression of the slave 
trade was to be effected, if possible. 

Treaty of Paris, November 20, 1815. — France was to be reduced 
to the limits of 1790; she was to pay the allies the expenses of 
the war, and compensate the different powers for their respective 
losses. England acquired the Ionian Islands. 

WILLIAM IV. 

Treaty of Kondon, November 15, 1831. — Between Great 
Britain, Austria, France, Prussia and Russia, and Belgium. Fol- 
lowed the separation of Belgium from th© N6ttiet\Mi^, "^^S^.^^ 
extent of the Belgian territory was defined. 1\i^ ^iCivmXjrs "^^^ ^^ 
clared to bean iadependent and perpetually ii«u\i«l «^».\A^\i«'03A.^.^ 
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observe such nentrality towards all other states ; and the execution 
of the Tarions articles of the treaty was guaranteed by the five first- 
mentioned powers. 

TbA Q^iadmple Alliance, April 27, 1834. — ^Between England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, to secure the crowns of Spain and Por- 
tugal to Isabella U. and Maria, against Don Carlos and Miguel, who 
respectively laid daim to them. 

VICTORIA. 

Treaties of Kondon* April 19, 1839.~Between Great Britain, 
Austria, France, Prussia and Bussia, and Belgium and the Nether- 
lands respectively. By these the Treaty of 1831 was maintained, 
and the neutrality of Belgium re-asserted. 

Treaty of Constantinople, July 15, 1840. — ^Between England, 
Austria, Prussia, and Eussia, to protect the Sultan, against whom 
the Viceroy of Egypt had revolted. 

Treaty of XTankln, August 29, 1842. — ^Terminated the war with 
China. England was to have Hong Kong ; Canton, Amoy, Foochoo- 
foo, Shanghai, and Ningpo were to be opened to British trade ; and 
the Chinese were to pay the expenses of the war. 

Treaty of Paris, March 30, 1856. — Terminated the war in the 
Crimea. The fortifications of Sebastopol were to be dismantled; 
the Banubian Principalities (Moldavia and Wallachia) ceased to be 
under the power of Bussia, and only a few ships of war were to be 
kept in the Black Sea.* 

Treaty of Tien-sin, June 26, 1858.— Terminated a second 
war with China. Other ports were opened, Christianity was to be 
tolerated, and the Chinese were to pay the expenses of the war. 

Treaty of Pekin, October 24, 1860.~The Chinese violated the 
foregoing treaty, and war broke out again. By the Treaty of Pekin, 
England received Kow-loon, and further payments were to be made 
by the Chinese. 

The Supplemental Treaties, August 1870. — ^Between Great 
Britain, and France, and Prussia respectively. Intended to secure 
the neutrality of Belgium during the Franco-Prussian War. 

Treaty of IVasbington, 1871. Between Great Britain and 
the United States. Provided for the 'Alabama' claims {see p. 71i 
8. 357), and regulated the X^orth American sea fishery, &c. 

Treaty of Serlin, July 13, 1878. {See p. 73.) 

* SasBla annoimoed (November 1870) that a\iCi no \oTi^T \sl<^^ \i<sc«^\xHi]id 
bj-tbJa treaty with respect to the nombex olbiet ft\iVg» ol^«t^al\Jaa•^^3MS^.%«^ 
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APPENDIX III. 

(A). 



L UST OF THB FBESENT POSSESSIONS (1881) OF OBBAT BRITAIN IN 
EUBOFE, ASIA., AFBICA, AMKBTCA, AND OC£ANIA| WITH THE DATES 
OF THEIB ACQUIREMENT. 

POSSESSIONS IN EUROPE. 

lUe of Man. — ^An island in the Irish Sea. After passing 
through Tarious hands, it fell to the Duke of Athol in 1 735. The 
sorereigntj was purchased from him in 1765 by the British Govern- 
ment, and the remaining privileges in 1826. 

Bellgroland- — A small island situate off the mouths of the Elbe 
and Weser rivers ; taken from the Danes in 1807, during the second 
French Bevolutionary war. It was confirmed to England by the 
treaty of Paris, in 1814. 

Tlie Cliannel Zslands. — ^A group off the north-west coast of 
France. The chief islands are Jersey, Gruemsey, Aldemey, and Sark. 
The Channel Isles have been held by England since 1066. They 
formed part of the dukedom of Normandy, ceded by Charles the 
Simple to Eollo the first Duke, and inherited by William the Con- 
queror from his father, Bobert the Devil. 

Oiliraltar. — A fortress at the southern extremity of Spain. 
Taken by Admiral Sir G. Rooke in 1704, during the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and ceded to England in 1713, at the Peace of 
Utrecht. 

Malta. — ^The largest of a group of three islands (the others 
being Gozo and Comino) situated in the Mediterranean, 58m. south 
of Sicily. Malta was taken by the French in 1798 from tne 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, to whom it had been granted by 
the Emperor Charles Y. eiarly in the sixteenth century. The French, 
in their turn, surrendered it to Great Britain in 1800. At the Peace 
of Amiens (1802) it was to have been restored to V>aft Ox^et oJl '^\.* 
John; but hjr the Treaty of Paris (1814) it ^aa TeXooift^ \il "^^o^ 

nmntrv. 
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POSSESSIONS IN ASIA. 

Srltisli India. — ^Is divided into the three Presidencies of Ben- 
gal, Madras, and Bombay. Beside these, there are a nnmber of 
dependent or protected states. The seat of government is at Cal- 
cutta, in the Bengal Presidency. Up to the Indian Mutiny of 1857-8 
the government of India was in the hands of the East India Com- 
pany, which had been established in 1600 ; but after the suppression 
of that outbreak it passed to the Crown. The chief territories in 
the three Presidencies were acquired as follows : — 

Benoal Presidency. — Calcutta, in 1698; Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, in 1765; Assam, in 1826, after the Burmese war; the Pon- 
jaub, in 1849, after the second Sikh war; Nagpore, in 1853, at the 
death of the Bajah ; Oude, in 1856. 

Madras Presidency. — Circars, in 1766-78; Malabar, in 1792; 
Coimbatore and Canara, in 1799 ; Carnatic, in 1802. 

Bombay Prbsidbncy. — Island of Bombay, given by Spain to 
Charles II. in 1662 as the marriage portion of Catherine of Braganza, 
and granted by him to the East India Company in 1668 ; island of 
Salsette, added to it in 1776; Khandeish, in 1818; Concan, in 
1818-20 ; Scinde, in 1843, after the war with the Ameers. 

To these must be added, in Eurther India, or Indo-China: — The 
Straits Settlements, i.e. Penang, acquired in 1785 from the 
Bajah of Kedah; Wellesley Province, added to Penang in 1800; 
Singapore, taken possession of by Sir Stamford Baffles in 1819; 
Malacca, finally ceded by the Butch in 1824 ; Aracan, Martaban, 
and Tenasserim, in 1826, after the first war with Burmah ; Bangoon 
and Pegu, in 1852-3, during the second war with BunDah. 

Ceylon. — A large island to the south of Hindostan. It was 
taken from the Dutch in 1795-6, during the first French Eevolu- 
tionaiy war, and confirmed to Great Britain by the Treaty of AmiftTiH, 
in 1802. Ceylon was made a colony in 1801, but the whole island 
did not come under British rule until 1815. 

Xricobar Isles. — ^A group in the Bay of Bengal, ceded by Den- 
mark, and occupied by Great Britain in 18G9. 

Aden. — A coal dep6t in the south-west extroniity of Arabia, taken 
from the Arabs in 1839, in consequence of an outrage committed by 
them upon an English ship which was wrecked there. 

Bongr Xongr- — An island in the Gulf of Canton. It was taken 
by the British in 1841, during the first Chinese war, and ceded to 
England in perpetuity by the Treaty of Nankin^ 1842. 

OjrpruSm — ^An island in the MediteTraTiea.Ti. Xt. ^^& ^»&\^<^\tk 
^Dgland by the Sultan of Turkey under t\i^ (^Ti^w\\XOTi.cA^^^&ssK^ 
Alh'ance between the two countries oi June 4,\^^^« (,Scft^,1^.^A'^V> 
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POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA. 

Cape Colony. — ^An eztensiye territoiy in South Africa, lying 
between the Sonth Atlantic Ocean, the Orange Eiver, and Cafiraria 
Proper. . It was visited by the English as early as 1620, but was 
eolonised by the Dutch in 1652, from whom it was taken in 1795, 
during the first French Eerolutionary war. By the Treaty of 
Amiens it was restored to the Dutch; but it was retaken in 1806, 
during the second French war, and finally became a British posses- 
sion in 1815, at the Peace of Paris. 

STatal. — A district to the eastward of the Cape, and separated 
from it by Caflfraria Proper. It was settled in by Dutch Boers from 
the Gape in 1837, taken £rom them in 1840, proclaimed a British 
colony in 1843, annexed to the Cape in 1845, and made a separate 
colony in 1856. 

Orlqualand IVest. — ^A territory lying N. of the Orange Biver, 
and called W. GriquaLind to distinguish it from that portion of 
Griqualand forming part of the Orange Free State. It was annexed 
to the British Empire by proclamation on October 27, 1871. 

West Aflrloa Settlements. — These consist of the districts of 
Sierra Leone and the G-ambia^ which were erected into one govem- 
ment by charter of December 17, 1874. Sierra Leone was first 
ceded to Britain in 1787 by the native chiefs; the Gambia was 
acquired by settlement in 1631. 

Ctold Coast Colony. — Comprises the British Settlements on the 
Gold Coast and at Lagos, and was constituted a colony by charter of 
July 24, 1874, at the dose of the Ashanti War. Lagos was ceded to 
Britain by the natives in 1861. 

Peiim. — An island at the entrance of the Red Sea. It was 
occupied by the English in 1857 for the accommodation of the Bed 
Sea steamers. 

Manritlnsv or Isle of France. — ^An island to the east of 

Madagascar. Occupied by the Dutch in 1598, and afterwards by 

the French in 1716. In the revolution of 1789 the island adopted 

revolutionary opinions, and it became a nest of pirates, who did 

great damage to our Indian trade. In 1810, during the second 

French Bevolutionaij war, it was taken by an exi^^WAOTi ^es^^X^^ 

against It, and made a British posBessioix by V3qa ^t^sXtj ol "^^xv^ 
j'nJSJ4. 

H 2 
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Tbe Sejolielles Zslands. — ^Lie to the north-east of Mada- 
gascar. They are dependencies of the Manritins, and were acquired 
with it under the Treaty of Paris in 1814. 

&odrliriie>> — An island to the east of the Mauritius, of which it 
forms a dependency. It was acquired under the Treaty of Paris in 1 814. 

The Chairos Axobipelaflro. — A group of islands in the Indian 
Ocean to the south of the Maldives. They form a dependency of 
the Mauritius. 

St. Belena. — An island in the South Atlantic Ocean, held by 
the English and Dutch alternately until 1673, when the English 
took it Charles II. gave the East India Company a charter for 
its possession. From 1815 to 1821' it was occupied by Napoleon, 
It is now a Crown colony, having been ceded to the British Govem- 
ment by the East India Company in 1833. 

Aaoenslon. — ^An island in the South Atlantic Ocean, to the 
north-west of St. Helena, taken possession of by the English in 1815, 
and used chiefly as a naval station. 

POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA. 

Canada. — Canada was formerly composed of Upper and Lower 
Canada, which were united into one colony after the Canadian 
Rebellion of 1837. By the 'British North America Act, 1867,' 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were added to this, and the whole 
received the name of the Dominion of Canada. 

The territory of Canada Proper (i.e.. Upper and Lower) was first 
taken possession of by the French, who founded the settlement of 
Quebec in 1608. Quebec was captured by General Wolfe in 1759, 
during the Seven Years' War, and the whole territory passed to 
Great Britain at the Treaty of Paris in 1763. 

Nova Scotia was held by French and English settlers alternately 
up to the Treaty of Breda (1667), when, being in the possession of 
the latter, it was ceded to the former. At the Peace of Utrecht 
(1713) it was ceded by France to England. It was again ceded by 
France to England, in 1763, at the close of the Seven Years' War. 
Cape Breton Island, also ceded to England in 1763, is included in 
Nova Scotia. 

New Brunswick was also ceded by France to England in 1763. 
Up to the year 1785 it formed part of Nova Scotia. 

During the last five years further additions have been made to 
the Dominion of Canada. Under the name of Manitoba a laige 
portion of tbe Hudson's Bay Textitoxy, ox "Ssji-i^es^ii \j8wtv^ -NirM 
annexed to it in 1S70 ; and in tlie foUowin^ ■jeaac'&cVd^ C^^sa^xk. 
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(indudingYancoaTer and Queen Charlotte Islands) was incorporated. 
In 1873 Prince Edward Island followed; and last, in 1876, the 
territories formerly known as Enpert's Land and the North-Western 
Territoiy (with the exception of the portion forming the Province 
of Manitoba) were formed into a Goyemment under the name of 
the North-West Territories. Thus the Dominioii of Canada at 
present includes (1) Canada Proper, or Old Canada (Ontario and 
Quebec), (2) Nova Scotia, (3) New Brunswick, (4) Manitoba, 
(6) British Columbia, (6)^ Prince Edward Island, and (7) the 
North-West Territories. 

MCanitoba was formerly known as the Bed Eiver Settlement of 
the Hudson's Baj Company, to which a charter was granted in 1670 
by Charles II., and which was established for the purpose of pro- 
curing furs in the vast district lying to the north of the United 
States of America. In 1821 the Hudson's Bay Company was amalga- 
mated with a rival association, styled the * North- West Company,' 
and established by the Canadians. Its licence was revoked in 1859. 

Britlsli Columbia is a district to the west of the Hudson's Bay 
Territory. Up to 1858 it formed part of that territory; but after 
the discovery of gold in its rivers it was made a separate Colony. 
Vancouver Island lies to the south-west of British Columbia, and 
was ceded to Great Britain by the United States under the Oregon 
Treaty of 1846. In 1849 it was granted to the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, but in 1859 it was made into a separate Colony, and in 1866 
united to British Columbia. The Queen Charlotte Islands, which 
form part of British Columbia, lie to the north of Vancouver Island. 

Vrlnce Bdward Zslandv formerly St. John, is an island to the 
north of Nova Scotia. It was taken from the French in the Seven 
Tears' War (1758), and ceded to this country at the Peace of Paris 
m 1763. It was then incorporated with Nova Scotia, but was after- 
wards made a separate Colony. . 

Vortb-lRTest Territories. — ^These consist of the territories 
formerly known as ' Bupert's Land ' and the North-Westem Terri- 
tory (^th the exception of such portion thereof as forms the 
province of Manitoba). They were formed into a government 
separate and distinct from Manitoba under a Canadian Act of 1875. 

ZAbrador. — ^A district to the east of Hudson's Bay. It is a 
Moravian missionary station, and extensive fisheries are carried on 
along its coasts by the Americans and Canadians. 

Vewfonndland* — ^A large island in the Atl&Yi\.\Q O^^'^xl \a "Cs^^ 
louth-east ot Labrador, &mous for its fislcieTiea. "^TeNVixxa \ft W^^ 
the right to these bad been contested by Engli&Vi Q3idL^T^ti^^i3^^'CQv^^<» 
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who were conti nnally involyed in diBputes. At the Treaty of Utrecht, 
howeyer, the French resigned all claim to the island, receiving only 
the little islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon to dry and cnre their fish 
npon. The cession was ratified by the Treaty of Pans in 1763. 

iknticosti. — ^A long island at the mouth of the river St. Law- 
rence. It is included in the colony of Newfoundland. 

BermudaSv or Somem' XsUuids. — A group Iq the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the east of the United States. It was colonised hy Sir 
George Somers in 1609, and subsequently chartered by King James L, 
first to the Virginia Company in 1612, and then to the Bermiida 
Company in 1 6 1 6. This latter charter was revoked in 1 684-5, when 
the island became a Crown colony. 

Tbe VFent Indies. — ^This name is given to a number of islands 
lying between the Atlantic Ocean, the Caribbean Sea, and the Golf 
of Mexico. During the successive wars of this country with France, 
Spain, Holland, and the United States of America, those of them 
which now belong to Britain often changed hands, and reference to 
them will be found in most of our treaties with the above-named 
countries as far back as the Treaty of Breda. Jamaica, the largest, 
was taken by Penn and Yenables in the Spanish war of 1665, and 
has belonged to Britain ever since. Barbadoes was colonised in 
1627, and became a Crown colony at the Bestoration. Antagoa 
and the British Virgin Islands — i.e., Tortola, Anegada, and Virgin 
Gorda — were finally acquired by this country imder the Treaty d 
Breda in 1667 ; the Bahamas, Grenada, St Kitts, Nevis, Montsenat, 
St. Vincent, and Dominica, under the Treaty of Versailles in 1783; 
Trinidad under the Treaty of Amiens in 1802; and St. Lucia and 
Tobago under the Treaty of Paris in 1814. 

Britisli Bondnrasy or Belise. — ^A district in Central America, 
subordinate to Jamaica. It was early settled in by English from 
Jamaica and elsewhere, but they were frequently disturbed by the 
Spaniards until 1783, when, by the Treaty of Versailles, the right of 
the English to cut the logwood, with which it abounds, was guaranteed 
by Charles III. of Spain. 

Biltisli Guiana. — ^A district in the north-east of South America, 
composed of the three provinces of Demerara, Essequibo, and Ber- 
bice. After being held at different times by the French, English, 
and Dutch, it was surrendered to Great Britain in 1803, and was 
confirmed to it in 1814 by the Treaty of Paris. 

JPalldand Islands. — ^A group in the South Atlantic Held by 
JFi'ance and Spain successively. Spain codLodi iik^Tii\A^(!Qa& <i«<Q3^ in 
JZZI, but they were not then colonised. liil%^^^^'^A^G«isi.^w«sv 
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ment took possession of them for the protection of the whale fishery^ 
and they now form a British colony* 

POSSESSIONS IN OCEANIA. 

Australia. — ^The largest island in the world. It was known to 
the Dutch and Portngaese as early as 1606. Dampier explored the 
coasts in 1684-90, and Oook visited it in 1770. The first English 
settlement was made by Oaptain Arthur Phillip, who founded the 
cdony of New South Wales, in 1788. It now comprises the colonies 
or provinces of— 1. New South Wales; 2. Western Australia; 3. 
South Australia; 4. Victoria; and 5. Queensland.* Western Aus- 
tralia became a separate colony in 1829, South Australia in 1886, 
Yictoria in 1851, and Queenslfuid in 1859. 

Tasmania* — An island at the south-east extremity of Australia, 
formerly known as Van Diemen's Land, and discovered by Tasman in 
1642. It was first colonised in 1803 as a penal settlement, and was 
made a dependency of New South Wales. In 1841, when transporta- 
tion to New South Wales ceased, Tasmania became the only colony 
to which criminals were sent; but this was abolished in 1853. 

Vew Zealand consists of three islands: — 1. North Island; 
2. South Island; and 3. Stewart Island, not yet inhabited. To 
these are annexed all islands lying between 162^ E. long, and 173^ 
W. long., and between the 33® and 35** of S. lat. New Zealand 
was partly explored by Tasman in 1642, and visited by Cook in 
1769. First settled in 1814, it became a Crown colony in 1840. 

Vorfolk Island lies in the Pacific Ocean, 900 miles to the east 
of Tasmania. It was colonised in 1788, and used as a penal settle- 
ment. It is now the residence of the descendants of the 'Bounty' 
mutineers, who removed to it from Pitcairn's Island ; and is under 
the superintendence of the Governor of New South Wales. 

ZAbuani — An island on the north-west coast of Borneo. Ceded 
to Great Britain in 1846 by the Sultan of Brunei (Borneo Proper, or 
N.W. Borneo). A colonial government was established there in 1848. 

VtJi Islands. — ^A group of some 250 islands in the Pacific, to 
tlie east of the New Hebrides. They were discovered by Tasman in 
1648. Only 80 of them are inhabited, the largest and most populated 
being Viti Levu and Vanua Levu. In October, 1874, they were ceded 
to Ghreat Britain by the native chiefs; and subsequently erected by 
Boyal Charter into a separate colony. 

* In AprU 1888 part of the island of Papua, oi ISlc^ Qi\)2ai«as^^^^^''c°^3!^^ 
ftTinwred to QueeneJatuL (See p. 108.) 
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APPENDIX IV. 

BKXTZ8B P088B88Z0V8 (B). 

A TABLE OF THB FBINGIPAL GAINS AND L0S8BS OF GBBAT BBITAIN 
FBOM 'WnXIAK THB 00NQX7SB0B TO TIOTOBIA, THB LOSSBS ABB 
PBINTED IN ITALICS. 



FoeBession 



NOBMANDT AND THB CHAN- 
NEL Isles 

Mainb • • • • 

Anjou and Toubainb 



GUIENNE, POITOU, SaIN- 
TONGS, AUTEBGNB, PeBI- 
GOBD, AnOOUMOIS, AND 
LiMOTTSIN 

Nantes (Cottntt of) 
Bbittany • 



When 
gained 
or lost 



Ibeland • • • 

KOXBUBOH AND BeBWICK 



Boxhurgh and Berwich 

Normandy, Af^ou, Maine, 

and Touraine . • 
Walw • . • . 



1066 

1069 
1151 

1154 

1158 
1171 



1171 
1175 

1189 
1204 
1283 



How gained or lost 



Inherited by William th^ 
Conqueror from his feithe^; 
Bobert the Devil. 

Seized by William the Con- 
queror. 

Inherited by Henry II. fsfsm. 
his father, Geoffirey, Count 
of Anjou. 

Acquired by Henry 11., with 
his wife, Eleanor of Gui- 
enne. 

Acquired by Henry IL at the 
death of his brother, Geof- 

firey. 
Acquired by Henry IL, at 

the death of Conan IV., 

Duke of Brittany, whose 

daughter, Constance, had 

married Henry's third son, 

Geoffirey. 
Acquired by conquest. (See 

p. 17, s. 46.) 
Ceded by William the lion, 

King of Scotland. (See p. 

18, s. 47.) 
Sdd to Scotland by Bichard 

I (See p. 18, s. 47.) 
Taken by Philip II. of France, 
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When 




Po6se88ion 


gained 
or lost 


How gained or lost 


Cauos .... 


1347 


Taken by Edward III. (See 
p. 24, 8. 84.) 


Porrou, SAiin:oNQB, L*Aob- 


1360 


Sovereignty retained by Ed- 


NOIS, FkRIGOBD, LlMOU- 




ward ITT., under the Treaty 


8IK, QnBRC% EOURRGXJB 




of Bretigny. (See p. 24, 


L'Anooithois, Guisnes, 




8. 88.) 


CAT.AT8 (see ante), Mon- 




w 


TBBTTILy PONTHIBU, ETC. 




. 


Prancb • • . . 


1420 


Acquired by Henry V. under 
the Treaty of Troyes. (See 
p. 29, 8. 102.) 


France (Caiais excepted) . 


1451 


Bi/ this date the whole of 
France had been regained 
by the successes of Charles 
VIL of France, and Joan of 
Arc, (See p. 30, 8. 105.) 


Calaia • • • . 


1558 


laken by the Duke of Guise. 
(See p.' 40, 8. 151.) 


SC0TT.AND • • 


1603 


Acquired at the accession of 
James I. of England, and 
VI. of Scotland. 


Virginia* • • 


1607 


Colonised by charter from 
James I. 


Bbbmudas . • . 


1609 


Colonised by Sir Geo. Somers. 


Massacuusetts • • 


1620 


Settled in by the Plymouth 
Company. 


New Hamfshibe • 


1623 


Ditto. 


Barbadoes • • 


1627 


Colonised by charter of 
Charles I. 


Gambia . • • . 


1631 


Acquired by Settlement. 


MABTLAin> • • 


1633 


Colonised by charter of 
Charles I. 


COMNBCnOUT • • 


1635-8 


Settled in &om Massachusetts 
and England. 


Jamaica • • • . 


1655 


Taken from the Dutch during 
the Commonwealth. (Set p. 
49, 8. 195.) 


BhoDB TfiTiAND • • 


1636-8 


Settled from Massachusetts. 


Dunkirk . • • . 


1658 


Taken by Cromwell. (See p. 
49,8.195.) 


BOMBAT AND TANGIER 


1662 


Acquired by Charles II. as 
the dowry of Catherine of 
Braganza. 



• This title was giren hj Baleigh, in honoui ot "EWzetoeXJcv, \ft >3oft ^XisAa ^\ 
the eottntry aftarwarda divided Into the thiiteen coVoTilca 'w\^'c^ ^'axAsfic^ \Xv€\t. 
independence in 1776, That portion ot it no^ tovo'wa Ys? \?t^ tmkes»''««^'**'*^ 
eoUaUeed untU tbemcoeeding reign. 
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Fosaeflsion 



Dunkirk • . . . 
British Vikgin Isles (Tor- 
tola, Anegada, and Vib- 

GIN GrOBDA), NkW YoRK, 

New Jersey, Delaware, 
Antigua, and Cafe Coast 
Castle 
Carolina . • • . 

Hudson's Bay Territory 
(including British Co- 
lumbia) 

St. Helena • • • 



Pennsylvania • • • 
Tangier • • . • 
Calcutta • • • • 

Gibraltar and Minorca . 

Hanoter (EIlectorate of) 

Georgia • • • . 

Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Cafe Breton 
Island, Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, 
AND Senegal 
Falkland Isles • 
The Isle of Man • 

Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa 

The American ColonieSf 
Florida, Goree, Minorca, 
Chandemagore, and Pon- 
dicherry .... 

Bahamas: Grenada, Nevis, 
St. Kitt's, Montserrat, 
St. Vincent, Dominica, 
AND Honduras (right to 
cut wood in) 



When 
gained 
or lost 



1664 
1667 



/1663 

\1670 

1670 



1673 

1682 
1683 
1698 

1713 

1714 
1732 
1763 



How gained or lost 



1771 
1764 

1765 

1783 

1783 



Sold to France hy Charles II. 

Acquired under the Treaty of 

Breda. (&« p. 51, s. 202.) 



Colonised by charters of 

Charles IL 
Colonised bycharter of Charles 

II. to the Hudson's Bay 

Company. 
Acquired by the East India 

Company under charter of 

Charles II. 
Settled in by Penn. 
Abandoned by the English. 
Purchased by the East India 

Company. 
Acquired under the Treaty of 

Utrecht. (See p. 56, s. 247.) 
United to Great Britain at the 

accession of George I. 
Colonised by charter of 

George II. 
Finally acquired under the 

Treaty of Paris .♦ (See p. 

61, s. 270.) 



Ceded by Spain. 

Purchased from the Bake of 
Athol. 

Acquired by the East India 
Company. 

Lost wider the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, (See p. 62, s. 279.) 



Finally acquired under the 
Treaty of Versailles.* (See 
p. 62, s. 279.) 



* Tbeee colonleB treqaenUj ohanged haada. Tbs^ avfi«ex \unA toAcsk Mda date 
€if tbo treaty by which th^ weie finally aoqaind^ij Oxcs^'fin^Xsiau 
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Possession 



When 
gained 
or lost 



How gained or lost 



SlE&BA LeOMB . 

Australia 
NofiFOLK IsLAin> 

SUXAICA • • 



Weulbslbt Pboyincb 
Ceylon Aia> Trinidad 



Tasmanll • « • . 

British Guiana, Cafe Co- 
lony, Mauritius, The 
Seychelles, Eodrigxtez, 
Heligoland, Malta, To- 
bago, -and St. Lucia 

Ascension • • 



The Ionian Isles • 

AssAH, Aragan, Martaban, 
Tenassebdc, and Ma- 
lacca 

Hanover • • » , 



1786 

1787 
1788 
1788 

1792 



1800 
1802 



1803 
1814 



1815 

1815 
1826 

1837 



Acquired bj the East India 
Company. 

Purchased and colonised. 

Colonised by Captain Phillip. 

Colonised as a penal settle- 
ment. 

Ceded to the British Govern- 
ment by the West African 
chiefs. 

Added to Penang by Treaty. 

Finally acquired under the 
Treaty of Amiens. (^ p. 
64, s. 294.) 

Colonised as a penal settle- 
ment. 

Finally acquired under the 
Treaty of Paris.* {See -g. 
93.) 



New Zealand . 

Aden . • 
Natal 

Hong Kong • 

SciNDE • • 



IjABUAN , 



1839 
1839 
1840 
1842 

1843 



Taken possession of by the 
Englidi during Bonaparte's 
confinement at St. Helena. 

Acquired under the Treaty of 
Paris. (/Sfee p. 93.) 

Acquired by the East India 
Company after the war with 
Burmah. (i&«p.66,s.323.) 

Hanover had become a king- 
domin ISli, with sticcession 
in the male line. At Queen 
Victoria* 8 accession it conse- 
quently lapsed to Ernest^ 
Jhike of Cvmberland, brother 
of WiUiam IV. 

Colonised. 

Taken from the Arabs. 

Taken from the Dutch Boers. 

Acquired under the Treaty of 
Nankin, (i&ep. 68, s. 334.) 

Acquired by the East India 
Company after the war with 
the Ameers. {See ig. ^%>^^. 

1846 \ Ceded to CjT^\.'SfnJuK^^>l*^'^' 



!S!L^ 



* See note on oppo^te pa^e. 
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PossesBion 


When 
gained 
or lost 


How gained or lost 


Vanooxtvbh Island • 
ThbPukjaxtb • • 

BbITISH CAFFBiLRIA • 

Nagforr • • • • 
Rangoon and Fequ • 

OUDB • • • . 

Jt EiBIal • • • • 

KOW-LOON • • 

Fiji Islands . 
Gbiqualand West • 
Cyprus .... 

Nbw GomEA (part of) 


1846 
1849 

1853 

1853 

1852-3 

1856 
1857 
1860 

1874 
1871 
1878 

1883 


Ceded to Great Britain by the 
United States. 

Acquired by the East India 
Company after the war with 
the Sikhs. (See p. 69, s. 
341.) 

Formed into a province after 
the Caffire war. 

Annexed to British India at 
the death of the Rajah. 

Acquired by the Fiast India 
Company after the war with 
Burmah. (51eep. 69, 8.341.) 

Annexed to British India. 

Occupied by the British, 

Acquired under the Conven- 
tion of Pekin. (See p. 69, 
8. 343. ) 

Annexed by Proclamation. 

Ceded by the Native chiefs. 

Assigned by Convention. 
(See p. 73, s. 365.) 

Formally annexed to Queens- 
land by the Queensland Go- 
vernment in April 1883 ; but 
the annexation has not yet 
been ratified by the Imperial 
Government (1884). • 



H r NDOSTAN. 



1 SubA-^x' n uuti 
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APPENDIX V, 

BISTORT OF BBITX8B ZVDZA. 

A SUHHASY OF THE FBIKCIPAL BVEMTS FBOH THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY TO ITS DISSOLUTION IN 1858. 

Fonndatioii of tbe Bast Zndia Companyt 1600. — ^The 
empire of British India was founded by a bodj of merchants, after- 
wards known as the East India Company. It received its charter 
nnder Queen Elizabeth in 1600, and this was frequently renewed 
in successive reigns. In 1698 a rival company was chartered by 
William III. ; but the two were afterwards united. . The first English 
factories were established in 1612 at Surat in Bombay. 

Formation of PresidencieSf 1652-1773. Madras was made, 
a presidency in 1652. In 1662, Charles II. received Bombay from 
the Portuguese, who had held it since 1530, as the marriage portion of 
Catherine of Braganza. He subsequently ceded it to the East India 
Company, and it became a presidency in 1708. Bengal (Calcutta) 
became a presidency in 1701, and was made chief presidency in 1773. 

Frencb Bast Zndia Company, 1664. — A French company 
was established in 1664. Their head-quarters were Chandemagore, 
on the Hooghly, and Fondicherry, on the coast of the Caruatic. 

IRTar Between tbe Frencb and Bnglisbv 1746-1754. — In 
1746 the English town of Madras was taken by the French. It 
was restored to the English at the peace of Aiz-la-Chapelle. The 
French, under Dupleix, however, continued to annoy the English till 
the taking of Arcot, 1751, and other successes of Clive, caused a 
temporary cessation of hostilities. 

Black Bole of Calcutta, 1756.-^In this year Surajah Dowlah, 
Nabob of Bengal, made a successful attack upon Fort William (the 
stronghold of Calcutta) and thrust 146 of the English into the 
'Black Hole,' a loathsome dungeon^ about eighteen feet square. 123 
of their number died before morning. In the Januax^ '&^'^^^\\^ 
Clive regained Calcutta, and took Chandexnagpnt^ tEQVfiL>()afc'^^c«^^- 

Same ofPioMMey, 1767.— Bengal 'waa ^VoW;} «vs^5S«^^^'^^^^ 
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Clive*s defeat of the Surajah at Plassej. In this engagement the 
English numbered 3,000 against 50,000. 

•War witb tbe rreiicli« 1758-1760. Lallj Tollendal, the 
French Governor-General, having captured Fort St. David, and made 
an unsuccessful attack on Madras in 1758, was defeated by Sir Eyre 
Coote at Wandewash (1760). This victory secured the Camatdc 

"Wars and Treaties witb tbe Vative CUefiif 1 764-1 782.-^ 
Sir Hector Monro defeated the Nabob of Oude at the battle of Buxar 
(1764), and in 1765 a treaty was concluded with Shah Alum, 
Emperor of Delhi, by which the Company obtained the sovereignty 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. In 1767 Hyder Ali, King of Mysore, 
joined the Mahratta chiefs against the English and rava.ged the 
Camatic. Peace was concluded in 1769. In 1780 he again over- 
ran the same district, and succeeded in taking Arcot. He was 
repulsed by Sir E. Coote in 1781, and in 1782 (the French having 
become his aUies) was finally overthrown. The Camatic was saved 
by the battles of Porto Novo, Pollilore, and Amee. Hyder Ali died 
in 1782, and was succeeded by his son Tippoo Sahib. 

Mutiny of tbe Axmyt 1765. — During the period that Warren 
Hastings held office as first Governor-General of India several dis- 
turbances took place; and when, in 1765, Lord Clive endeavoured 
to establish order by forbidding the bribes which had been offered 
by the native princes to the Company's officers, mutiny was tbe 
result. Upon this, Lord Clive, who had secured to himself the ap- 
pointment of Governor of Bengal, promptly cashiered Sir Hob^ 
Fletcher, the second in command, and sent the ringleaders to Cal- 
cutta for triaL 

Famine in BengaJ, 1770. — This famine is computed to hare 
destroyed one-third of the inhabitants of Bengal. 

IRTar witb tbe Freneb* 1778. — ^During the War of American 
Independence Chandernagore and Pondicherry were taken, mainly 
through the skill of Warren Hastings. On August 4, 1778, the 
fortress of Gwalior was successfully stormed by Major Popham. 
Pondicherry and Chandernagore were restored to the French in 1783. 

Pitt's Billy 1784. — This bill greatly improved the government 
of India by the creation of the Board of Control at home, consisting 
of commissioners who were invested with supreme power over the 
civil ^nd military government of the East India Company. 

ygrarm witb Tippoo Sabib, 1783-1799. — Tippoo lost no time 
Jn trpDg to avenge his father's defeat at Amee. He took Bednore, 
and, after a temporaLry truce, was deieateOi \)^ lATdLC«sns««JK& «& 
Ariker» (1791), The taking of BangaXot© \>^ "i^^ ^x\s!«^\a 
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followed. This fortress was, however, restored to Tippoo in the 
following year, when a treaty of peace was entered into. In 1799, 
Tippoo again becoming insubordinate, his capital, Seringapatam, was 
successfully stormed by General Baird, who lost his life in the at- 
tempt. Tippoo also was slain, and Mysore became a dependent 
State. 

Maliratta IRTar, 1802-1605.— The Erench having aided three 
Mahratta chiefs, Holkar, Scindiah, and the Eajah of Berar, in re- 
belling against their sovereign the Peiswah, Sir A. Wellesley (after- 
wards the Duke of Wellington) and General Lake were despatched to 
subdue them. Wellesley defeated the two latter chiefs at the battles 
of Assays and Argaum (1803), while General Lake took Alighur, 
Delhi, and Agra. In 1805 Bhurtpore was taken irom Holkar, and 
the war ended. 

IRTar witb Vepaul* 1814-1816.— This war terminated by treaty 
in April 1815, but was renewed in 1816, when, after several defeats, 
the Kepaulese agreed to the treaty which had been made the year 
before. 

Pindaree "War, 1817-1818.— At the battle of Kirkee the 
Pindarees were defeated by the Marquis of Hastings (1817). 

First Burmese War, 1824-1826. — Eangoon was taken by the 
English in May 1824, and the fort of Syriam in the following year. 
General Campbell subsequently defeated the enemy at Proome, and 
Lord Combermere reduced the fortress of Bhurtpore. By a treaty 
of peace in February 1826 the war was concluded, and Assam, 
Aracan, and Tenasserim added to the British possessions. 

Afjgrban IRTar, 1838-1842.— The British, having joined Shah 
Soojah against Dost Mohammed, who had made himself sovereign of 
the Cabul district of Afghanistan, declared war in October 1838. 
In August 1839 Cabul was captured under Sir John Keane, and, 
Shah Soojah being established on his throne, Sir W. M'Naghten 
and Sir A. Bumes remained in Cabul as envoys, with a number of 
British troops. In November and December (1841) the envoys and 
other officers were murdered, and the British quitted the city. In 
their retreat through the mountain passes nearly the whole of their 
number (21,000 men, women, and children) were either murdered by 
the Afghans or perished from fatigue. During the following year 
Cabul was re-conquered by Generals Pollock and Nott, and the 
country evacuated. 

ygrar with Soinde, 1843.— During tins N?a.ic ^\t ^\sa.^'s^^«:^g^5st 
gained a victory over 30,000 of the enemy e.\. '^•t^XL^^* KS^wt "C^^ 
battle of Dubbd (Hyderabad) the wkoleoi ^dxi^^^^^ ^\i»ssist^'^ 
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the East India Company's dominions, and Sir Charlas Napier made 
goremor. 

Vfwt in Owalior* 1843. — The battles of Maharajpoor and 
Pouniar were fought, and the fort of Gwalior was taken on De- 
cember 29, 1843. 

Slkb Wars, 1845-49.— The Sikhs of the Ponjaub (Lahore), 
having declared war in December 1845, crossed the Sudej river, 
attacked the British at Ferozepore, and for some time held their 
ground against the Gt>vemor-6eneral, Sir H. Haidinge, at Moodkee, 
where Sir Bobert Sale was mortally woonded. The battles of 
Ferozeshah^ Aliwal, and Sobraon put an end to their incursions. 
In February 1S46 Sir Hugh (afterwards Lord) Grough occupied La- 
hore, and in March the treaty of Lahore was signed. In 1848 the 
murder of a Lieutenant Anderson led to the engagements of Kennyree 
and Hamnugger, and the siege of Mooltan. The victories of ChiHan- 
wallah and Goojerat, imder Lord Gough, and the surrender of the 
Sikh army, followed. The Punjaub was formally annexed to British 
India in March 1849. 

Second Barmese IVar. 1851-1853. — ^Bangoon was re-taken 
in 1852, and annexed with Pegu to the British dominions. 

Annexation of Oudei 1856. — This extensive kingdom was 
annexed to the British territories in 1856. The ex-queen came to 
England to plead her cause in 1857> and died in Paris in 1858. 

The Indian MCatlnj, 1857-1858. — ^A spirit of mutiny, which 
had been apparent in the Bengal army as far back as 1844, had deve- 
loped itself on the introduction of the Enfield rifle and its neces- 
sarily greased cartridges. The grease, which was composed of 
mutton fat and wax, was supposed by the malcontents to be the &t 
of swine and cows, and, consequently, unclean alike to the Hindoo 
and the Mahometan. In May several of the Sepoy regiments at 
Meerut were in open mutiny, and commenced by shooting Colonel 
Finnis and other officers. Their next step, after having joined 
several other insurgent Bengal regiments, was to take possession of 
Delhi, which, although our chief arsenal, had been left unprotected 
by British troops. They endeavoured to seize the magazine, but 
Lieutenant Willoughby, after a gallant defence, ordered it to be 
exploded, and died of his wounds. Mutinies at Lucknow, Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, Nusseerabad, and many other towns followed. 
The Punjaub was saved by the prompt disbanding of the native regi* 
ments. The massacre of the garrison at Cawnpore, irrespective of 
agv and sex, by Nan& Sahib, is among t\iftmoBX.\iMxamu\^5jJl\SA 
burbaritiea committed. He was defeated a\. "EuWftV^TNk \>^ ^^««ss^ 
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Havelock, who recovered Cawnpore (July 17).* Delhi was re-taken 
under the command of Sir Archdale Wilson (September 20), and 
the king and his sons captured. On September 26 Sir Henry 
Havelock led the relief of Lucknow, which was besieged by the rebels, 
Sir James Outram and General Neill serving under him. The 
latter was killed in action, and Sir H. Havelock died shortly after of 
dysentery at Alumbagh. The enemy finally evacuated before Sir 
Colin Campbell in March 1858. The defeat of the natives at 
Jhansi by Sir Hugh Eose, and the re-taking of Gwalior, are tlie 
chief of the many other engagements. 

Bissolutlon of tbe Sast India Company, 1858. — The 
Dissolution of the East India Company was the most important 
result of the Indian mutiny. India now owns Queen Victoria as its 
sovereign, and is governed by a secretary of state and a council of 
fifteen members. By Proclamation of May 1876, the Queen took 
the title of * India Im'peratriXf or * Empress of India.* Henceforth 
the History of India will be treated in connection with the general 
history of the United Kingdom. {See p. 72.) 

Principal Governors-General of India. — ^Warren Hasting?, 
1772-1785; Lord Comwallis, 1786-1793; Lord Mornington (Mar- 
quis Wellesley), 1798-1806; Lord Minto, 1807-1813; Lord Moira 
(Marquis of Hastings), 1813-1823; Lord Amherst^ 1823-1828; Lord 
William Bentinck, 1828-1835; Lord Auckland, 1836-1842; Lord 
Ellenborough, 1842-1844; Lord Hardinge, 1844-1848; Lord Dal- 
housie, 1848-1855; Lord Canning, 1855-1858; Lord Elgin, 1862^ 
1863 ; Sir John Lawrence (Lord Lawrence), 1863-1868 ; Lord Mayo, 
1868-1872; Lord Northbrook, 1872-1876; LordLytton, 1876-1880; 
Lord Kipon, 1880- 

* Nana Sahib escaped. Hia fate is onocrtain, but he is said to have died of 
fever in 1858. 



r- 
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▲ LIST or SOMB OF THB FBINCIFAI. CHABACTEBS IN ENGLISH HISTOBT 

FBOM B.C. 54 TO THB FBESENT DAY. 

TEE ROMAN PERIOD. 

Cassivelannns, or Caswallon, b.c. 54. — ^A British chief, who 
Opposed Csesar at his second landing, b.c. 54. 

Caractacns, Ist century. — Son of Gjnobelin (Shakespeare's 
Gymbeline), and King of the Silures, a people of South Wales. 
He opposed the Eomans under Ostorius Scapula ; but, being be- 
toayed by Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes (who inhabited 
the country between the Humber and the Tyne), he was finally 
made prisoner and carried to Borne. His noble bearing procured 
him his release by Claudius, a.d. 50. 

Boadlcea. — 1st century. — Queen of the Iceni, who revolted 
against the Boman rule, and burnt London. She killed herself 
A.D. 61, to avoid falling into the hands of the soldiers of Suetonius, 
by whom she had been defeated. 

Xinclns, Prince of Britain. — 2nd century. — Called Lever Mdur 
(the Great Light). The introduction of Christianity into Britain is 
ascribed to him, as he is said to have written to Pope EleutheruS' 
for Christian teachers, and to have afterwards founded the see of 
Ilandaffin 156. 

St. iUban.— 3rd century.— The first Christian of Great Britain 
who suffered martyrdom. He was put to death (about 304), 
during the Diocletian persecution, at Verulamium, now called St. 
Albans after him. 

Caransins. — 3rd century. — A Menapian, who held the office of 
Count of the Saxon Shore {Cornea Littoria Saxonici). In 286 he 
usurped the rulership of Britain, but was killed in 294 by his own 
i22ii)ister, AUectus. 
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THE SAXON PERIOD. 

Aithnr. — 6tli century. — Is supposed to have flourished at 
the time of the Saxon invasion, and to have been killed in Cornwall 
in 642 by his nephew Mordred. He opposed the invaders, whom he 
•in twelve great battles ruining overthrew/ His traditional no- 
bility of character, his * round table * of forty knights, his court at 
Caerlyon-upon-Usk, and his burial in Avalon form the canvas 
npon which the Laureate has woven his * Idylls of the King' (Flos 
Beffum Arthurus), 

St. Aii§rastine, d. 605, — ^First Archbishop of Canterbury. At 
the request of Pope Gregory I. he imdertook a mission to England in 
597» and converted numbers of Anglo-Saxons. The British bishops, 
however, steadily opposed him. This Augustine must not be 
confounded with the Bishop of Hippo (354>430), who wrote the 
< Confessions.' 

St. BnnstABf 925-988. — Abbot of G-lastonbury, and Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He did much to extend the Papal power in England, 
and is generally held to have first promoted the celibacy of the 
priesthood. 

Ckxlwin, d, 1053. — ^Earl of Kent in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor (who had married his daughter, Editha), and father of Harold 
n. The €h)odwin Sands derive their name from this powerful 
nobleman, of whose estate they once formed part. 

Stlgandf d, 1070. — ^Archbishop of Canterbury. 

WILLIAM I. 

Saaflraiio, 1005-1089. — Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Bdffar Atlielin§r, d, 1120. — ^Heir to the throne. He was the 
grandson of Edmund Ironside, and lineal descendant of Alfred the 
Great. He died an old man, in the reign of Henry I., who had 
granted him a small pension. 

Bereward tbe Saxon. (See p. 10, 0. 35.) 

WILLIAM II. 

AnseUnt 1033-1109. — A famous churchman and metaphysician, 
reckoned the founder of the Scholastic Philosophy. He was TRajiRk 
Archbishop of Canterbury hy William RufuB, '?ntti^\iOTi,VQ^«^«ix>8^ 
dif^nd, and in consequence left the coxuitry. Hettrj V ^^c^^^Vvoi. 
totb0pgima<^; but be refused to receive "hia vqn^^'^^^'^^ ^'^ ^^"^^ 

I 2 
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and Btaff of office) at the hands of the king, holding that laymen 
conld not confer the spiritual dignity. Pope Pascal IL supported 
him ; and Heniy ultimately compromised with the pontiff. 

HENBY L 

Maad« nleoe of Bdgrar Atlielliiff, c7. 1118. {See p. 13, s. 39, 
and note.) 
Robert* Bake of Wormandj, 1060-1135. (8ee^. 13, ss. 38, 39.) 

STEPHEN, 

Matilda of AnJon, 1102>1 165.— Daughter of Henry I., and 
styled the * Empress Maud/ Married (1) Henry V., Emperor of 
Germany; (2) Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Ai\jou. {See pp. 13, 
14, ss. 39, 42.) 

HENBY IL 

xricliolas Breakspear, 1100-1159. — The only EngLshman 
that was ever made Pope. He bore the title of Adrian IV., and gave 
Henry IL a bull to conquer Ireland, on condition that he would hold 
it as a fief of the Church. 

Thomas & Becket, 1119-1170. — ^Archbishop of Canterbury. 
{See p. 17, s. 46.) 

Strongrbow, d, 1 176. — Bichard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke. Con- 
quered Ireland, of which he was made seneschal by Henry II. {See 
p. 17, s. 45.) 

RICHARD I. 

Blondel. — The minstrel of tradition who discovered King 
Bichard's prison in the Tyrol. The story has been traced to a 
French thirteenth-century romance. 

JOHN, 

Prince Artbnr, 1187-1203.— Son of Geoffrey, Duke of Brittany, 
John's elder brother ; and heir to the crown. {See p. 19, s. 53.) 

Stephen Xiangrton, d. 1228. — A cardinal — an Englishman by 
birth — named by Pope Innocent III. to the see of Canterbury in 
opposition to King John. He incited the barons to procure the 
signing of Magna Charta. 

Robert Fltzwalter. — General in chief of the barons who signed 
the Charter, and styled * Marshal ot t^ie Aim'j oi Qco^ ^^lAxk^^ Holy 
Church/ 
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HENRY m. 

urmianif Barl of Pembroke, d, 1218. — ^Aided Langton in 
obliging John to sign Magna Charta. He was Protector of England 
during the commencement of the reign of Henry III., and defeated 
Prince Louis of France at the second battle of Lincoln in 1217. 

Bnbert do Barffbi d, 1243.— Earl of Kent. {See p. 20, s. 57.) 

Simon do nContfoity 1206-1265. — ^Earl of Leicester, and 
brother-in-law of the king, haying married his sister, Eleanor. 
He raised a rebellion, and defeated Henry at the battle of Lewes, 
where ihe king and his eldest son, Prince Edward, were taken 
prisoners. He was afterwards defeated and killed at Evesham 
by the royalists under Prince Edward, who had escaped. Simon 
de Montfort is regarded as the founder of the House of Commons. 

Sobin Bood* 13th century. — An outlaw of Sherwood Forest, in 
Nottingham. Scott ('lyanhoe*) places him in the reign of 
BichardL 

EDWARD L 

UeweUyn, 1224-1282.— Prince of Wales, killed in 1282, when 
the conquest of Wales was completed. 

Sir William "WaUace, 1270-1305.— -A famous Scotch patriot 
He defeated the forces of Edward I. at the battle of Cambusken- 
neth (Stirling) ; but, losing that of Falkirk (1298), was ultimately 
betrayed into the king's hands by his friend Sir John Monteith, 
and, being convicted on a charge of treason, was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered. 

JTolm Baliol* 1259-1314.— ^Declared King of Scotland by Ed- 
ward L {See p. 22, s. 69.) He revolted, was defeated at Dunbar, 
resigned the crown, and died abroad. 

EDWARD n. 

Piers Oaveston, d, 1312. — A. G^ascon. One of the unworthy 
favourites of Edward II. He was executed by the barons in 1312, 

Tbomas, Barl of Lancaster, 1275-1 322.~Bebelled against 
Bdward. He was defeated at the battle of Boroughbridge, and 
afterwards executed. 

Boffta le Bespenser, d, 1326.— Another of the king^s favourites; 
executed by the barons in 1326. 

Robert Bmce, 1 274-1 328^— Grandson of oii^ ol \k<^ <2)(sgk:<^Mv> 

tors for the crown of Scotland, "which, \)7 ^X\^ wWvtas»saK«5^. ^^ 

JSdwBrd L, bad fallen to John BaVioU M 'Btv^io^^ ^jjwSQo., "^^t^^^^ 
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rebelled against the English supremacy, and, though for a time 
kept in check by the power of Edward, at last obtained the free- 
dom of his country at the battle of Bannockbum, and was crowned 
King of Scotland under the title of Eobert I. 

So§rer Mortimer, First Sari of Marcb, 1 287-1 330.— The 
.SIgysihus of *the she-wolf of France,' Isabella, Edward's queen. 
He dethroned the unhappy king, and caused him to be barbarously 
murdered at Berkeley Castle, in Gloucestershire. In his turn, he 
was surprised by Edward III., and hanged at Tyburn. 

EDWABD in. 

Sdward tlie Black Prince, 1330-1376.— Son of Edward IIL, 
and father of Eichard II. Won the battles of Oressy, Foictiers, 
and Najara in Spain. He was called the * Black Prince ' &om the 
colour of the armour he wore at Cressy . His fame is clouded by his 
butchery of the inhabitants of Limoges, who had revolted against 
him. 

jrobn "WycUf, 1324-1384.— An English divine and early Bd- 
former, whose followers were called Wycliffites or Lollards. Their 
doctrines were nearly those of the subsequent Beformation. Wydif 
made a translation of the Bible, drca 1380. 

JTolm of Gaunt, 1340-1399.— Fourth son of Edward III., and 
protector of Wyclif. By his first wife, Blanche, Duchess of Lan- 
caster, he was the father of Henry lY., the first of the House of 
Lancaster ; by his third wife, Catherine Swineford, whose issue was 
legitimated by Bichard IIL, he was the great-grandfather of Mar- 
garet Beaufort, mother of Henry VIL, the first of the Tudors. 

RICHABD U, 

"Vrat Tyler, d. 1381. — The name assumed by the leader of an 
insurrection in Essex at the commencement of this reign, who was 
killed in 1381 by Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, 
for his insolent bearing at a meeting between the king and the 
rioters in Smithfield. 

Benry Bolingrbroke, 1366-1413.— Duke of Hereford, son of 
John of Gaunt, and afterwards Henry IV. 

• HENRY IV. 

Botspur, 1364-1403.— Sir Henry Fercy, son of the first Earl of 
^Northumberland ; fought at Otterbum and Homiidon Hill ; killed 
fit tie battle of Sbiewahxay in 1403. 
Owen mendower, 1349-1416.— A. NTft\^ OKLii&sfiai, ^c»ft<> 
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grandson of Llewellyn, the last prince of Wales. Conspired with 
the Percies against Henry IV. 

Sdmund llCortlmer« Sari of Marctat 1892-1424. — ^Heir to 
the throne. (See p. 26, s. 95.) 

Sir Ricbard ^Vliittlngton. — An opulent merchant and citizen 
of London, who was Lord Mayor in 1397, 1406, and 1419. 

HENRY V. 

Sir JTohn Oldcastle, Xiord Col>taam« 1360-1418. — A 

Wycliffite and soldier, who was burnt at the stake for heresy in 
St. Giles's Fields. 

EENBY VI. 

Joan of Arc, MCald of Orleans, 1412-1431. {See p. 30, 
8. 105.) 

Jotan, Bake of Bedford, 1389-1435.— Third son of Henry IV., 
and made Kegent of France at the death of Henry V. Won the 
battle of VemeuU, 1424. 

Bmnplirey, Bake of Gloacester, 1447. — Fourth son of 
Henry IV, ; accused of treason, and afterwards murdered. 

Jack Cade, d, 1450. — An Irishman, who, under the name of John 
Mortimer, raised a Yorkist rebellion. He ultimately became a 
fugitive, and was killed by a gentleman of Sussex named Iden. 
(/Sgep. 30, s. 106.) 

Jobn Talbot, Barl of Sbrewsbary, 1373-1453. — A famous 
captain under Bedford in the French war. He afterwards became 
Loi^ Justice of Ireland, and was killed at the battle of Chastillon, 
1453. 

Owen Tador, d, 1461. — A Welsh gentleman, who married 
Catherine of Valois, the widow of Henry V. His son, Edmund 
Tudor, married Margaret Beaufort, and was the father of Henry 
VII. He fought on the Lancastrian side at Mortimer s Cross, and 
was beheaded after the battle. 

EDWARD IV. 

Ricbard Weville, Sari of "Warwick, 1420-1471.— Surnamed 
the • king-maker,' because he dethroned Henry VI. and Edward IV. 
He was killed at the battle of Barnet. His daughter, Anne Neville, 
married Richard in. 

Wliuam Cazton, 1420-1492.— A citizen of London, who first 
practised printing in this country. His e«tt\ift«t \»»QjbS&\i^«^^ *^ 
iare been a, translation from the T?reiic\f, euNk^iXft^' Tofe ^«5aa ^^cSi 
-«4r« of the Chesae: 
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BICHABD III. 

Benry Stafford* Bake of Bucklngrliainf d, 1483. — ^Beheaded 
by Eichard III. 

HENRY VIL 

Sir James Tjrrel. — Murderer of Edward V. and his brother 
in the Tower, and executed in this reign for treason. 

Ibambert Siznnel. — An impostor who personated Edward, Earl 
of Warwick, son of the Duke of Clarence, and was defeated at 
Stoke in 1487. {See p. 35, s. 126.) 

Perkin ^BtTarbeck, d. 1499. — Another impostor, hung at Tyburn 
in 1499, who pretended to be the Richard, Duke of York, murdered 
by Tyrrel in the Tower. {See p. 36, s. 128.) 

Sebastian Cabot, 1477-1557. — A Venetian, who had settled in 
Bristol. He made a voyage westward under Henry VII., discovering 
Newfoundland and other places. 

HENRY rin. 

Tbomas IVolsey, 1471-1530. — The reputed son of a butcher 
at Ipswich, who rose to be sole adviser of Henry VIII., Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Archbishop of York. At the death of Adrian VI. he 
tried to be Pope. He opposed Henry's divorce from Catherine 
of Arragon, and was disgraced in consequence. He was afterwards 
reinstated in his see of York ; but being summoned to London on a 
charge of high treason, contrived by his enemies at court, he died on 
the road at Leicester Abbey. * Had I but served God as diligently 
as I have served the king. He would not have given me over in my 
gi'ey hairs,' were his words a little before his death. 

Sir Tbomas More, 1480-1535.— Lord High Cliancellor. He 
was beheaded for denying the royal supremacy and the legality of 
the marriage with Anne Boleyn. He was the author of a politico- 
philosophical work called ' Utopia; or. The Happy Eepublic' 

^Rnuiam Tyndale, 1484-1536.— A Heformer who translated 
the Bible, and was burnt at Antwerp in 1536. 

Tbomas Cromwell, 1490-1540.— Succeeded Wolsey as minister, 
and was beheaded for recommending Ann of Cleves to Henry as his 
wife, 

EDWARD VL 
Tbomas, Xord Sejrmour, d, 1549. — Brother of Jane Seymour 
and Lord High Admiral. He married Ca\\ietm^ "S^rt^ ''wvlKwr of 
Henry VIIL, and at hor death paid his addr^ssas ^ >i5aa 'Srwisywjk 
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Elizabeth. He was executed in 1549 for plotting against his brother, 
the Duke of Somerset. 

IVilliam Xett, d, 1549. — A tanner, who raised a rebellion in 
-Norfolk. He was defeated and hanged. 

Sdward Seymour, Bake of Somerset, d. 1552.— Brother of 
Jane Seymour, and Protector of England. Executed for plotting 
against the Duke of Northumberland. 

MARY L 

jrobn Bndley, Duke of xrortbumberland, 1502-1553. — 
Father of Lord Guildford Dudley, executed as a traitor for promoting 
the succession of Lady Jane Grey. {See p. 40, s. 149.) 

Sir Tliomas IXTyatt, 1520-1554. — Headed a formidable Pro- 
testant insurrection m favour of Lady Jane Grey, and was beheaded. 

Xiady Jane Grey, 1537-1554. — ^Beheaded with her husband 
In 1554. (^««p. 39, s. 146.) 

Bngrli Xiatimer, 1472-1555. Wlcliolas Ridley, 1500-1555. 
—Bishops of Worcester and London. Reformers, burned at the 
stake as heretics. 

Steptaen Gardiner, 1483-1555. Bishop of Winchester. Sd- 
mund Bonner, 1500-1569. Bishop of London. — Chief instruments 
of Mary's persecutions of the Protestants. 

Thomas Cranmer, 1489-1556. — Archbishop of Canterbury 
under Henry VIII., whose divorce from Catherine of Arragon he 
pronoiinced. Under Edward VI. he assisted in framing the present 
Liturgy, and in Mary's reign he was burned at the stake for heresy. 

Begrlnald, Cardinal Pole, 1500-1558.— Papal legate. He 
succeeded Cranmer as Archbishop of Canterbury. 

ELIZABETH. 

Bavld Blzzlo, 1540-1566. A musician and favourite of Maiy, 
Queen of ^cots, murdered by Damley and his adherents. 

Benry, ILord Barnley, 1541-1567. — Second husband and 
cousin of Mary, Queen of Scots, being a grandson of Margaret, 
daughter of Henry VII. Murdered in 1567. 

Tliomas Boward, Bake of XTorfolky 1536-1572. — {See p. 
41, s. 154.) 

JTolm Xnox, 1505-1572. — The eloquent, enthusiastic, and fear- 
less leader of the Scotch Eeformers. 

JTames, Barl of SotbweU, d. 1578.— ^i\iVE^^i^s^^«a^.^'^'^^»s^'* 
Queen of Scots, and believed to have "been coxkcetnaftdL Va ^«c^^^ 
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death. After the battle of Carbery Hill he fled to Denmark, where 
he died iDsane in 1578. 

Antlioiij Babingrton, 1686,— (See p. 41, s. 155.) 

Sir PbUlp Sidney, 1554-1586. — Soldier, courtier, and poet 
Author of a prose romance called ' Arcadia.' He died of a wound 
received at Zutphen. 

Mary, Queen of Seots, 1542-1587. — ^Married (1) Erancis H. 
of France; (2) Henry, Lord Damlej; (3) James, Earl of Bothwell. 
Executed in 1587. (See p. 41, s. 156.) 

Robert BadleyySarl of Leicester, 1532-1588. — ^An unworthy 
favourite of Elizabeth, who is said to have murdered his wife. Amy 
Kobsart, in the hope of marrying the queen. 

Sir Francis ^RTalsingrliani, 1536-1590. — A statesman, diplo- 
matist, and favourite of Elizabeth. He was Secretary of State in 
1573. 

Sir Francis Drake, 1545-1596. — A &mous captain, who 
served against the Armada, and circumnavigated the globe. 

Cecil, Kord Burleigrb, 1520-1598. — A wise minister, and Eliza- 
beth's chief adviser. He took a distinguished part in the establishment 
of the reformed religion. His son, Kobert Cecil, Earl of Salis- 
bury (1550-1612), was minister under Elizabeth and James I., after 
his father. 

Robert, Sari of Sssez, 1567-1601.— Queen Elizabeth's fa- 
vourite, (fe p. 41, s. 160.) 

Charles Boward, Xiord Blfingrtaam, 1536-1624.— The Catholic 
Lord High Admiral of England. Commanded the English fleet 
against the Armada. 

JAMES I. 

Robert Carr, Sari of Somerset, d, 1645. — One of the &- 

Tourites of James, who made him Earl of Somerset. He formed an 
illicit connection with the Countess of Essex, and when 

Sir Tbomas Overbury, 1581-1613, opposed his marriage with 
hor, he had him committed to the Tower, where, by the contrivance 
of Somerset and his paramour, he was murdered. James pardoned 
the murderers ; and it is supposed that in doing so he was desirous 
of preventing the disclosure of secrets in which he himself was 
implicated. 
ArabeUa Staart, 1575-1615. (See p. 42, s. 162.) 
Francis, Xiord Bacon, 1561-1626. — ^Philosopher, statesman, 
law;j"er, and historian. Author of the * Novum Organum,* and other 
works. His £r8t great patron wast]heuiiioT\xm».\A''&a2^^i'Seja«x; 
J^et lie conducted the impeachmeiit. oi VJmA. TiOoXemML \ft toakftXai^ 
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court to Queen Elizabeth. Under King James he was made 
Visconnt St. Alban and Lord Chancellor ; but he was afterwards 
impeached, degraded, and imprisoned upon the charge of taking 
bribes from suitors in Chancery. 

Sir "VTalter Ralelgb, 1552-1618.— Visited America, from which 
he is said to have brought back the potato and tobacco. Distinguished 
himself at the defeat of the Armada. Took part in the Main Plot 
of 1603, which was made the pretext for his execution several years 
later, upon the occasion of his disastrous expedition to Guiana. He 
wrote a * History of the World.* 

Oeorgre VilUers, Bake of Buckingrtaam, 1592-1628.— A 
brilliant profligate, who succeeded Carr in the king's favour, and 
afterwards in that of his son, Charles I. He was stabbed by one 
Felton, while preparing at Portsmouth for the third expedition 
against Bochelle. 

CHARLES L 

Tbomas IVentwortta, Barl of Strafford, 1593-1641. — ^Was 
at first a member of the Eoundhead party, but afterwards passed 
over to the king, and became, as he called it, * Thorough ;* i.e. an • 
advocate of absolute monarchy, maintained by military force. In 
1633-40 he was deputy-lieutenant of Ireland, which he reduced to 
profound subordination. He was finally impeached by the Long 
Parliament, tried for high treason, condemned, and executed. 

jrobn Bampden, 1594-1643. — A distinguished patriot. He 
refused to pay * ship-money.' {See p. 46, s. 170.) For this he was 
tried, fined, and imprisoned. He was afterwards one of the * Five 
Members* {see p. 47, s. 177), fought on the Parliament side at. 
the battle of Chalgrove Field, and died subsequently of wounds re- 
ceived there. 

Xiucins Cary, Viscount Falkland, 1610-1643.— On the 
Parliament side before the civil war, but killed on that of the king 
at Newbury. He was a man of splendid attainments, made a 
soldier only by the state of his country. In his last days the word 
* peace * was constantly on his lips. 

Jotan Pym, 1584-1643. — Conducted the impeachment of Straf- 
ford, whom he hated. One of the * Five Members,* the others being 
Hampden, Haselrig, Holies, and Strode. {See p. 47, s. 177.) 

VUUam ILaud, ArcbbUliop of Canterbury, 1573-1645. — 
A zealous persecutor of the Puritans, and very cruel in the Star 
Chamber. Beheaded in 1645. 

Mohert Bererenz, Barl of Btsex, \5^V\^\&-— ^^'o^=«^»=^^'*^ 
Id the Parliament&iy army. 
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Tames Oraluuiif Marquis of ncontrosef 1612-1650. — ^A firm 
Bojalist. After winniDg several battles for Charles, he was defeated 
at Philiphaugh. In 1650 he was taken and hanged, after an in* 
efiectual attempt in Scotland in favour of Charles II. 

Jnigo Jones* 1572-1652. — A celebrated architect, who built 
Whitehall Palace. 

'WlUlam Barveji 1578-1657.— A celebrated physician, who 
discovered the circulation of the blood. 

Tbomas, Xiord Falrfku, 1611-1671. — A commander in the 
Parliamentary army. 

Prince Rupert* 1619-1682.— Son of Elizabeth, Qneen of 
Bohemia, sister of Charles I. One of the bravest of the Koyalists. 
In Charles II.'s reign he was Lord High Admiral. 

THE COMMONWEALTH AIW PSOTECTORATES. 

Henry Zreton, 1610-1651.— A republican general, son-in-law of 
Oliver Cromwell, and one of the regicides. 

Admiral Blake, 1599-1657. — A great naval commander. Be- 
peatedly beat the Dutch under Van Tromp, demolished the fort of 
Tunis, and set fire to the Spanish fleet at Santa Cruz. He died on 
board his ship when returning to England after this last exploit. 

Jolin Bradsliawy 1586-1659. — President of the High Commis- 
sion, and one of the regicides. 

Sir Barry Vane, 1612-1662. — A staunch republican, but no 
regicide, and therefore unjustly executed by Charles II. on his coming 
to the throne. 

Georgre Monk, Dnke of Albemarle, 1608-1670.— Com- 
manded the army in Scotland. After Cromwell's death he was instra* 
mental in bringing about the Bestoration. 

CHARLES n. 

Benrletta of Orleans* 1644-1670. — Daughter of Charles L, 
and married to the Duke of Orleans. Ancestress of the present 
Orleanist heir to the French throne. 

Sdward Byde, Xiord Clarendon, 1608-1674. — Minister of 
Charles II. James II., when Duke of York, married his daughter 
Anne, the mother of the Protestant princesses Mary and Anne. He 
was thought to have recommended Catherine of Braganza as wife to 
Charles II., in order that his own grand-daughters might, as indeed 
they did, succeed to the throne. On this account, and also because 
of the sale of Dunkirk to Prance, aiid\kft\3\\aK5\i&Qt\}aa Dutch in 
the Medway off Woolwich and CUatbiam, Oi VJoiii^ -rnVJassvA. ^^^sKfift^sa^ 
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or parallel in English history, he became no less unpopular with the 
people than the strictness of his Protestantism and the austerity of 
his manners had made him already -with the court. Being impeached, 
he fled to France, and died ultimately at Bouen, where he wrote his 

• History of the Great Eebellion.' 

James Sbarp, 1618-1679. — Haying deserted the Presbyterians, 
Sharp was created Archbishop of St. Andrews, but eighteen years 
afterwards he paid the penalty of his apostacy and of his per- 
secuting spirit, for a body of Covenanters fell upon him at Magus 
Muir, dragged him from his carriage, and muitiered him. 

Antbony Asbley Cooper, Sari of Sbaftesbury, 1621-1683. 
— Chancellor of the Exchequer in this reign ; a member of the 
•Cabal' (see p. 51, s. 206), and the Achitophel of Dryden*s 

* Absalom and Achitophel.' He died an exile in Holland, whither 
he had retired upon the failure of his plots to exclude the Duke of 
York from the throne. 

'VrilUam, ILord Sussell, 1639-1683. — Executed for complicity 
m the Rye House Plot. (See p. 52, s. 217.) 

AliTornon Sldneyf 1617-1683. — ^A republican, who in his youth 
fought in the ranks of the Parliamentarians, and author of ' Dis- 
courses Concerning Goyemment.' He shared the fate of Eussell. 

Sir ^Bir. Temple, 1628-1698. — An eminent writer, statesman, 
and diplomatist, who especially distinguished himself in bringing 
about the Triple Alliance (see p. 61, s. 207) and the marriage 
between William of Orange and the Princess Mary. 

Titos Oates, 1619-1705.~-(/S^6 p. 51, s. 211.) 

Iiord Danlny, 1631-1712.— Minister of Charles II. after the fall 
of the * Cabal.* Subsequently impeached by the House of Commons, 
and committed to the Tower, for aiding the king in his intrigues, but 
admitted to bail. President of the Council in the Convention Par- 
liament, 1689. 

Sir CluriBtoplier IXTten, 1632-1723. — A celebrated architect, 
who rebuilt St. Paul's Cathedral after the flre of London. 

JAMES n. 
James, Buke of Momnoutb, 1649-1685. — ^Natural son of 
Charles II. by Lucy "Walters. Won the battle of Bothwell Bridge 
over the Covenanters. Bebelled against James; was defeated at 
Sedgemoor, made prisoner, and executed in 1685. 

Arcbibald CampbeU, Sari of AreyUi cC. U^^c- ^^^^^^ 
Bgainst James in Scotland ; was taken, au^ ex^<^M\ft^. 
JTuOg^e JeateyBg 1640-1689,— liOid 1L\^ C^toasi^a^* "^^^S^s^ 
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the supreme judge's ermine by his atrocious cruelties in the Westem 
Assize, after Monmouth's rebellion. At the abdication of James he 
would probably have &llen a yictim to the popular indignation had 
he not been withdrawn from it by speedy imprisonment in the Tower, 
where he died, from the combined effects of flight, remorse, drink, 
and disease. 

Jobn, iLord Someni, 1650-1716. — Chief Justice. Principal 
author of the * Bill of Rights,' and a marked contrast to the fore- 
going. He defended the Seven Bishops (see p. 53, s. 221), and was 
created Lord Chancellor by "William III. 

'VTUllam Penn, 1644-171 S.-^A Quaker, son of the Admiral 
Penn who took Jamaica in the Spanish war of 1655. He was an 
enthusiast for liberty of conscience, and a fearless defender of his 
sect. He founded the colony of Pennsylvania, U.S., in 1681. 

WILLIAM m. 

Graliam of Claverboiuiei MCarquis of Bnndeet 1650-1689. 

— ^Defeated by the Covenanters at Drumclog in 1679. He espoused 
the cause of James II. in Scotland, and was killed at the battle of 
Killiecrankie, which he won over Mackay. 

Armand, Duke of Scbomberg, 1619-1690.— One of William's 
bravest generals, who was killed at the battle of the Boyne. 

Georgre Saville, MCarquis of Halifax, 1630-1695.— Minister 
of Charles II., James II., and William. The accomplished leader 
of the neutral political body called * The Trimmers,* which opposed 
the excesses of either party, whether Whig or Tory, that was for the 
time being in the ascendant. 

Jobn Baliymple, Master of Stair, 1673-1707. — Scotch 
secretary of State at the time of the massacre of Glencoe. {8ee p. 
54, s. 231.) 

Admiral Benbow, 1650-1702. — A distinguished naval com- 
mander, who died of wounds received in the West Indies. 

Godart van Glnkel, 1630-1703.— Another of William's gene- 
rals, who won the battle of Aughrim, and became Earl of Athlone. 

Admiral Kossell, 1651-1727 ^Defeated the French Admiral 

Tourville, off La Hogue. 

ANNE. 

Sir Cloudesley Staovel, 1650-1707. — ^A famous admiral, who 
blockaded Toulon in this reign, and was lost off the Scilly Isles 
on his return. 
Sir Oeorge Sooke, 1650*1709. — Axi0^i])[VQkT iaxti.QraA ^^si£aA!L«^<ii^ 
took Gibraltar in 1 704. 
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Sidney, Sari of Ck>dolplilii, 1630-1712.— Loid High Trea- 
eurer in this and the previous reign. 

Jobn CburoliiU, Bake of Marlborougrbf 1650-1722.— Eng- 
land's greatest general after Wellington. For James he helped to 
win the battle of Sedgemoor ; for William he won Cork and Kinsale ; 
for Anne, Blenheim, RamiUies, Oudenarde, and Malplaqnet. Under 
William he plotted for James ; under Anne he was disgraced, but 
was restored to favour by George I., in whose reign he died. Love of 
money and want of principle cloud his fame. His wife, Sarab 
Jennlngrsy Bnobess of BKarlborongrb (1660-1744), was Anne's 
fiivourite and chief adviser until they quarrelled. 

l>r. Henry Saobeverell, 1672-1724. — ^A Tory divine, who 
preached passive obedience and non-resistance to regal authority, 
for which offence he was unwisely impeached by the Whig ministry, 
and became very popular in consequence. 

Sobert Barley, Sari of Oxford, 1661-1724. — A minister in 
the reign of Anne, and of William and Mary. He was impeached by 
the Whigs in the reign of George I., and imprisoned for treason for 
two years. 

Abigail Bill (Mrs. BKasbam), d, 1734. — A favourite, who suc- 
ceeded the Duchess of Marlborough with the queen, and showing 
herself as meek and submissive as her predecessor was arrogant and 
overbearing, precipitated that predecessor's fall, and with it the fall 
of the Whig ministry. 

Cbarles BKordaunt, Sari of Peterboroagrb, 1658-1735. — 
Commanded the English forces in Spain, and took Barcelona. 

Henry St. Jobn, Viscount Solingrbroke, 1678-1751.— A 
celebrated Tory statesman in this reign. Wrote the * Patriot King.' 
He was impeached by the Whigs, in the succeeding reign, for plotting 
the restoration of the Catholic Stuart line. 



GEOBGE L 

James Sadoliffe, Sari of Berwentwater, 1689-1716. 
IVUliam Ck>rdon, Xiord Xenmure, 1643-1716. — ^Adherents of 
the * Old Pretender; ' executed in 1716. {^8ee p. 69, s. 249.) 

Jobn Srskine, Sari of Mar, 1671-1732.— Baised a rebellion 
in Scotland in favour of the * Old Pretender,* but was defeated at 
Sheriffmuir. {See p. 69, s. 249.) 

FranoU Atterbnry, 1662-1732.— Biatioi^ oi ^c^'sskKt. K 

veiy learned and eioquent writer on ^e JwiobiX.^ «vftA, h-\s^ ^ 

fains and penaltiea was brouglit into tli© Ijot^ ^i^iisX \fissv ^''^ 
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being concerned in a Jacobite plot, and he was found gnilty and 
banished for life. 

'William lOaxwell* Xiord ITitliUdale, 1702-1744.— ^An ad- 
herent of the ' Old Pretender/ sentenced to death with Derwentwater 
and Kenmure. He escaped by changing clothes with his wife the 
night before the day fixed for his execution. 

James Stuarty 1688-1765. — Son of James II., and commonly 
called the ' Old Pretender.' After the unsuccessful attempts of the 
foregoing on his behalf, he retired to Bome, where he died in 1765. 

GEORGE 11. 

Sir Robert ^ITalpole, 1676-1745.~Prime l^iGnister of the two 
first Georges. Notwithstanding his dictum that 'every man has 
his price * (his own being a picture by Cuyp or Eubens), and the un- 
blushing corruption of the time, the country unquestionably prospered 
and grew rich under his long and peaceful administration. A power- 
ful coalition of his enemies at length compelled him to resign, when 
he was pensioned and made Earl of Orford. 

Bemry Pell&am, 1695-1754 ^Prime Minister from 1745 to 1754. 

Admiral Jobn SyngTy 1704-1757. — Failed to relieve Minorca, 
which was taken by the French. Byng was tried by court-martial, 
and shot, in the indignant words of Voltaire, *^ur encourager la 
autres.^ 

Admiral XSdward Vernon, 1684-1757.— Took Porto Bello, in 
the Isthmus of Darien, from the Spaniards ; but was repulsed off 
Carthagena. 

James "Wolfe, 1726-1759. — A famous general, who captured 
Quebec, but was killed in the battle which he won before it. 

Admiral Xiord Anson, 1697-1762. — Circumnavigated the globe, 
and, capturing a galleon returning from Mexico with treasure, came 
back with fabulous riches. He beat the French ofiT Finisterre, 
but was afterwards repulsed in his turn at Cherbourg. 

'WllUam Polteney, XSarl of Batb, 1682-1764.— The most able 
and considerable of Walpole's opponents. 

'VTilliam, Bake of Cumberland, 1721-1765.— Second son of 
George II. and Commander of the Forces. He was defeated by 
Marshal Saxe at Fontenoy, and defeated the Young Pretender at 
Culloden, where his cruelties earned him the name of *the Butcher.* 

Thomas PeUiam, Bnke of ITewoastle, 1694-1768. — Henry 
Pelham's brother, who succeeded him for a year or two, but was 
compelled to reaign, Smollett b^a 'VntXATYj tv^c^<A V^ltbl \il th« 
'Adventurea of an A torn.' 
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iL&rA Clivef 1725-1774. — Founded the British Empire in India; 
won the battles of Arcot and Plassej, and greatly extended our power 
in the East. He was impeached on his return firom India in 1767 
for abuse of power, but acquitted. He died by his own hand in 
1774. 

'Wllliatn Pitt, Barl of diatham, 1708-1778.— The * Great 
Commoner.' Succeeded Walpole in 1742, and conducted the * Seyen 
Years' War.* 

Xiord Oeoive SMuskvlUe, 1716-1785.— (iS^ p. 61, s. 267.) 

cnuirles Sdward Stuart, 1720-1788. — Grandson of James II., 
and commonly styled the ' Young Pretender.' Made an attempt to 
regain the crown, but was defeated at Culloden. He escaped, and 
died at Bome many years afterwards. 

GEORGE III. 

&ord Beathlleld, 1718-1790.— Successfully defended Gibraltar 
for more than three years against the combined French and Spanish 
fleet Charles of Spain was in the habit of asking daily if the place 
was taken, and to the invariable negative always returned — *It will 
be soon.' We still, however, hold the * Key of the Mediterranean.' 

Jobn, Xiord Bute, 1713-1792. — Prime Minister at the be- 
ginning of this reign. He became very unpopular, and in 1763 
resigned office. 

&ord Georgre Gordon, 1750-1793.— (/S!^ p. 62, s. 277.) 

'VrilUam Murray, Xiord Mansfield, 1705-1793.—* The silver- 
tongued Murray,' who was Lord Chief Justice in this reign. 

Jobn IVllkes, 1727-1797. — A seditious and profligate dema- 
gogue, who attacked government in the ' North Briton,' and was 
arrested on a general warrant, which was subsequently pronounced 
illegal. He was then expelled from Parliament, re-elected, and his 
re-election reversed. He proved ultimately quite unworthy of the 
public confldence, and sank into forgotten insignificance. 

Bdmund Burke, 1728-1797. — ^A great author and statesman, 
who wrote an essay on the ' Sublime and Beautiful,' joined in the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, and took an active part against 
the Prench Eevolution. 

Oeorffe IJITaslilngrton, 1732-1799. — ^Led the Americans in the 
War of Independence, which he ultimately brought to a successful 
issue by surrounding Lord Comwallis at York Town, and compelling 
him to capitulate. He was thereupon made the first Pt^kAsoX ^"t 
the United Statea, He left an unstained xe^uVAXAOi^) wA V\^ \s«iOar 
daj^j/t kept to tine day by his coimtrymen, 

K 
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Admiral Xiord Howe, 1725-1799.— Eelieyed Gibraltar, and 
obtained the victory over the French fleet of the first of June. 

Admiral Adam Banoan, 1731-1804. — Won the Battle of 
Camperdown over the Dutch. 

Xiord Comwallis, 1738-1805. — Served in America, where he 
capitulatf^d to Washington at York Town in 1781 . Viceroy of Ireland 
during the Irish Kebellion of 1799. Afterwards Govemor-Greneral 
of India, where he regained the laurels he had lost in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Horatio, Xiord Visooant ITelson, 1758-1805. — ^More than half 
won St. Vincent's. Won the battles of the Nile, the Baltic, and 
Trafalgar, in which last, happier than Wellington, who survived the 
gratitude of his country for nearly a quarter of a century, he died at 
the height of his popularity. He was buried in St. Paul's, but the 
country he had served neglected her greatest admiral's dying prayer 
in behalf of his surviving daughter. 

Cliarles Tames Fox, 1749-1806. — In favour of the French 
Revolution, and opposed to the French Revolutionary war. He was 
styled the great opponent of Pitt, and wrote an historical fragment^ 
on the Reign of James II. 

-William Pitt, 1759-1806.— Son of Earl Chatham, styled* the 
pilot that weathered the storm ; * though, in point of fact, he "was 
shipwrecked, dying prematurely worn out by chagrin and disap- 
pointment at the failure of all his leagues against Napoleon, which 
had involved the country in an enormous national debt during his 
brilliant but disastrous premiership. 

Sir Jobn Moore, 1761-1809.— Won the battle of Corunna, 
where he lost his life. 

Admiral Xiord Collingrwood, 1748-1810. — Nelson's chief 
captain. 

Ricbard Srinsley Sberidan, 1751-1816. — Co-impeacher with 
Burke and Fox of Warren Hastings, upon which occasion he made 
his famous ' Begum speech,* which is said to have made an unparal- 
leled impression on the House of Commons. The life of this 
brilliant orator and dramatist was passed in pecuniary difficulties and 
careless dissipation. He died miserably, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

"Warren Hastingrs, 1733-1818.— First Governor-General of 

India. His administration was able and beneficial. By the victories 

over Hyder Ali he secured the Carnatic; but the treasury being 

exhausted, and the India propnetora at bomo clamorous, he was 

driven to grave acts of oppression* "Eot Oaia "\ift'^^^Ytti^^^<2asft. ^^ 
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his return to England, but acquitted after a seven years' trial; 
and the East India Company gave him a handsome pension. 

Robert Stewart, insooant Castlereagrb, 1769-1822. — Co- 
lonial and Foreign Secretary in this reign. He died by his own hand. 

Admiral Sir Tobn Tervls, 1734-1823.— Won the nayal battle 
of St. Vincent, with Nelson and Collingwood, from which success he 
earned his subsequent title of Lord St. Vincent 

-WlUlam IVllberforce, 1759-1833.— A distinguished agitator 
and orator in favour of the abolition of the slave trade, which was 
ultimately eflfected by his perseverance. He was also the author of 
a work called * A Practical View of the Prevailing System of Pro- 
fessed Christians.' 

Jobn Soott, XiOrd XSldon, 1751-1838. — Solicitor-General, Attor- 
ney-General, Lord Chief Justice, and Lord Chancellor in this reign. 
' Artbur IVellesley, Bake of -Wellingrton, 1769-1852.— 
England's greatest general. He earned his first laurels in India, at 
Assaye and Argaum; bombarded Copenhagen with Gambier and 
Cathcart ; drove the French out of Portugal at Vimiera ; won the 
battles of Talavera, Busaco, and Fuentes d'Onoro ; took Badajoz and 
Ciudad Bodrigo; won the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, the Py- 
renees, Orth^s, and Toulouse ; entered Paris and compelled Napoleon 
to abdicate ; and, finally, won the battles of Quatre Bras and Water- 
loo, which completed the downfall of Napoleon. He became Prime 
Minister in 1828 ; passed the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts in that year, and the Catholic Emancipation Act in 1829, but, 
opposing reform, resigned in 1830. He died in 1852. 

GEORGE IV, and WILLUM IV. 

Ctoorgre CannlngTv 1770-1827. — Governor-General of India, 
Foreign Secretary and Premier in George IV.'s reign. The emanci- 
pation of the Eoman Catholics is mainly due to his efforts. 

XiOrd IVllllam Bentlnok, 1774-1839.— Distinguished himself 
as the proto-hero of Italian independence. He was afterwards 
Governor-General of India (1828-35). 

X>anlel O'Connell, 1775-1847. — A notorious demagogue and 
agitator. He advocated the repeal of the Union of England and 
Ireland. At last, being tried and convicted of sedition and con- 
spiracy, and his influence waning in consequence, he retired to 
Genoa, where he died. 

Admiral Sir XSdward Codrlngrton, 1770-1851.— ^^x^s^V^ 
Howe's victory of the tet of June, 1794, mi^ ^^i^^u^ ^QaA'^^s£K^ ^^^ 
Navarino in 1827 • 

K2 
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riCTOBU, 

ZK>rd Oeorffe Bentlnok* 1802-1848. — A distingaislied Con* 
•ervative leader, and head of the so-called 'Protectionist 'party, who 
opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws. {See p. 68, s. 339.) 

Sir Robert Peel, 1788-1850.— Established the Police Force, 
carried the Catholic Emancipation Bill, imposed the Income Tax, 
and repealed the Com Laws. He was Premier in 1 834-5 and 1 841-6. 

Ctoneral Sir Cbarles James ITapier, 1782-1853. — Served in 
the Peninsula, and afterwards won the battles of Meanee and 
Lubba (Hyderabad), in Scinde. 

Ziord Rafflan, 1788-1855. — A Peninsular veteran, who was 
commander-in-chief in the Crimea, where he died. 

Sir Henry Bavelook, 1795-1857. — A distinguished Indian 
officer. In the Sepoy mutiny he took Cawnpore and relieved Lucknow. 

Thomas, Xiord Sundonald, 1775-1860. — A distinguished 
admiral. {See p. 64, s. 303.) 

Oeorgre, Xiord Aberdeen, 1784-1860.— Minister in various 
capacities. Premier in 1852-5. 

Admiral Sir Cbarles Jobn ITapier, 1786-1860. — ^Took Acre 
and Beyrout in the Syrian war. In the Crimean war he commanded 
the English fleet in the Baltic, and took Bomarsund, in the Aland 
Islands. He was replaced by Admiral Dundas, 

XiOrd Clyde, 1792-1863.— Served in the Peninsula and the 
Crimea, and was commander-in-chief in th© Indian mutiny. 

Ricliard Cobden, 1 804-1865. — Aided in the abolition of the Corn 
Laws, and negotiated a Commercial Treaty with France in 1860. 

Henry Temple, Viscount Palmerston, 1784-1865. — Minister 
in various capacities for half a century. He held the Premiership from 
1859 to 1865, when he died, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Henry, Xiord Srou&bam^ 1778-1868.— Lord Chancellor in 
1830. He defended Queen Caroline, and was one of the founders of 
the * Edinburgh Keview.* Lord Brougham greatly aided the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and did much for the im- 
provement of the working classes. 

Sdward, ISarl of Berby, 1799-1869.— Minister in various ca- 
pacities. Premierin 1852, 1858-9, and 1866-8. Lord Derby published 
a translation of the 'Iliad* into English blank verse in 1865. 

XSdward, XSarl Clarendon, 1800-1870.— Minister in various ca- 
pacities. He was Foreign Secretary in lH5^-ft, \^^b^,wid. V^«8-70. 
^obn, JBari Hnssell, 1792-1S7%. — ^CaiTv^ xXv^te^^viX kA ^<«k 
Test and Corporation Acts in 182Si aiid i^a.Bs^ V5aft ^%\.^&^^5am 
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Bill m 1832. Earl Eussell was Colonial Secretary, Home Secretary, 
Foreign Secretary, Lord President of the Council, and First Lord of 
the Treasury^ He was also the author of some historical and bio- 
graphical works. 

BeiUamin Slsraell, ZSarl of Beaoonsfield, 1805-81. — 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1852, 1858-9, and 1866-8; Premier, 
1868; again 1874. Passed the new EeformBill in 1867. He was 
the author of a * Biography of Lord Greorge Bentinck,* and of 'Vivian 
Grey,* *Coningsby,* *Lothair,* and other novels. He was raised to 
the peerage in 1876. 

^^TiUlain Swart Gladstonet 5. 1809. — Has been President of 
the Board of Trade, Colonial Secretary, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He was Premier in 1868, and in that capacity passed his 
bill for the dis-establishment of the Irish Church. He became Pre- 
mier again in 1880. Mr. Gladstone is the author of * Church and 
State,* 'Studies on Homer,' * Juventus Mundi,* &c. 

Jobn Mriglitf b. 1811. — M.P.for Birmingham since 1857. Has 
powerfully aided in the abolition of the Com Laws and the progress 
of Eeform. President of the Board of Trade, 1868-70. Chancellor 
of the Buchy of Lancaster, 1873-4; reappointed 1880. 

Robert Xiowe, Xiord Sberbrooke, b, 1811.— >V ice-President 
of the Board of Trade, 1855-8 ; Vice-President of the Board of 
Education of the Privy Council, 1859-64. Became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1868. He was raised to the peerage in 1880. 

OeorgrOf XSarl Granville, b. 1 815. — Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, 1848-51 ; Foreign Secretary, 1851-2 ; Lord President of thb 
Council, 1852-4 and 1859-66 ; Colonial Secretary, 1868-70. Became 
Foreign Secretary again in 1870-4 and 1880. 

Sir Stafford ITortbcote, 5, 1818. — President of the Board of 
Trade, 1866-7; Secretary of State for India, 1867-8; Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 1874-80. 

Robert, nsarquls of Salisbury, 5. 1830.— Has been twice 
Secretary of State for India; also Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Josepb Cbamberlain, 5. 1836. — M.P. for Birmingham since 
1876. Became President of the Board of Trade in 1880, 

XiiTingrstone, Bavid, 1813-1873. — A distinguished African 
traveller. He died at Ilala, in Central Africa, while engaged in the 
search for that two-thousand-years' mystery — the sources of the"SUA* 
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APPENDIX Vn. 



A LIST OF SOMB OF THB PLACES WHERE THE CELEBBATED BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTOBY 'WEBB FOUGHT, ABBANGED m ALPHABETICAL 
OBDEB.* 

Aboukir Bay (Mouth of the Nile, Egypt). — ^Defeat of the 
French by Nelson, 1798. This is also called the 'Battle of the 
Nile.* 

Acre (Palestine, Syria). — Taken by Eichard I. and Philip II. of 
France, 1191, Defeat of Bonaparte by Sir Sidney Smith, 1799. 
Bombarded by the English, 1840. 

Ag:incourt (Department Pas de Calais, France). — Defeat of the 
French by Henry V., 1415. 

Albuera (Province Estremadura, Spain). — Defeat of the French 
by Beresford, 1811. 

Alexandria (Coast of Egypt). — ^Defeat of the French by Sii 
Ralph Abercrombie, 1801. 

Algiers (Algeria, Africa). — Bombardment by Lord Exmonth, and 
release of slaves, 1816. 

Aliwal (Punjaub, India). — ^Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 
1846. 

Alma (Crimea, Eussia). — Defeat of the Eussians by the EInglish 
and French, 1854. 

Alnwick (Northumberland). — Defeat of William, King of Scot- 
land, and the sons of Henry II., by Henry's troops, 1174. 

Aroot (Carnatic, India). — Taken by Clive, 1751. — Taken by 
Hyder Ali, 1780. 

Argrandab (Afghanistan). — Defeat of the Afghans by the British 
under Sir F. Eoberts, 1880. 

Ascalon (Palestine, Syria). — Saracens defeated by Eichard I., 
J19L 

* 2!fie /earner will find it aid hia mcnioTy tt\i©mMYa^^V»8A&ssM^^^'s» 
places (with the dates of the oorresponiaing XwXaea-) u^tj. w^ ^'jJwSd. ^m^^ 
fimllw to those described and recommenced to tlie»OV^^et^^^^^«SP«^. 
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Assaye (Central India).— Defeat of the Malirattas by Welling- 
ton, 1803. 

Auglirlm (Galway, Ireland).— Defeat of the French by tho 
English under Ginkel, 1691. 

Badajoz (Province Estremadura, Spain),— Taken by Welling- 
ton, 1812. 

Balaclava (Crimea, Eussia). — Defeat of the Eussians by the 
English and French, 1854. 

Bannookbum (Stirlingshire, Scotland). — Defeat of Edward IL 
by Robert Brace, 1314. 

Bamet (Hertfordshire). — Defeat of Warwick (the king-maker) 
by Edward IV., 1471. Warwick was here slain. 

Barossa (Province Cadiz, Spain). — ^Defeat of the French by 
Sir T.Graham, 1811. 

Basque Soads (S.W. Coast of France). — Four French ships of 
the line blown up by Lord Cochrane, 1809. 

Beyrout (Syria). — Bombarded by the English, 1840. 

BlaolUieatli (Kent). — ^Defeat of the Cornish rebels by King 
Henry VII.*s troops, 1497. 

Blenbelm (Bavaria). — Defeat of the French and Spanish by 
the English, Austrians, and Dutch, under Marlborough, 1704. 

Slore Beatb (Staffordshire). — Defeat of the Lancastrians by 
the Yorkists, 1459. 

Borougrlibridire (Yorkshire).— Defeat of the Earl of Lancas- 
ter by Edward II., 1322. 

Boswortb (Leicestershire). — Defeat of Richard III. by Henry 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 1485. This was the last battle in the 
Wars of the Roses. 

Botliwell Bridgre (Lanarkshire, Scotland). — Defeat of the 
Covenanters by the Duke of Monmouth, 1679. 

BouTlnes (France). — Defeat of the English and Flemings by the 
King of France, 1214. 

Soyne (Meath, Ireland).— Defeat of James 11. by William III., 
1690. 

Brandywine (Pennsylvania). — Defeat of Washington by the 
English, 1777. 

Brooklyn (State of New York, United States).— Defeat of 
Washington by the English, 1776. 

Bunker's Bill (Massachusetts, United Sta.te«.V— ^^^'^'^^ ^*^ '^'^ 
colonists hjr the royal troops, 1775. 

auBAco (Province Beira, Portugal^— "Dete^V. oi XJsi^k^xwis^^'^ 
Wellington, 1810. 
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Cadis (Proyince Andalusia, Spain). — ^Taken by Howard of 
Effingham, 1596. 

Calais (Department Fas de Calais, France). — ^Taken by Edward 
in. after a siege of eleven months, 1347. Betaken by the French 
in 1558. 

Cambnskennetli (Stirlingshire, Scotland). — ^Defeat of the Eng- 
lish by Sir WiUiam Wallace, 1297. 

Camperdown (Province North Holland, Netherlands). — ^Defeat 
of the Dutch fleet by Duncan, off Camperdown, 1797. 

Cape St. Vincent (South-West extremity of Portugal). — ^Victoiy 
gained by Jervis over the Spanish fleet, 1797. 

Cawnpore (Allahabad, India). — Massacre of Enropeans during 
the Indian Mutiny, 1857. 

Cbalgrove Field (Oxfordshire). — Skirmish between the Boyal- 
ists and Parliamentarians, in which John Hampden was sLuii, 
1643. 

Cbaluz (Department Haute Yienne, France). — Castle besieged 
by Eichard I., who died of a wound he here received, 1199. 

CbUlanwaUali (Punjaub, India).— Defeat of the Sikhs by the 
EngUsh, 1849. 

Clntra (Province Estremadura, Spain). — Conyention for the 
evacuation of Portugal by the French, 1808. 

Cludad Rodrlgo (Province Leon, Spain).*— Taken by Welling- 
ton, 1812. 

Coomassle (Ashanti, West Africa). — Taken by the English under 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, 1874. 

Copenbagen (Province Zealand, Denmark).— Defeat of the 
Danish fleet by Nelson, 1801. Bombardment of the town by the 
English, 1807. 

Comnna (Province Corunna, Spain). — ^Defeat of the French 
by Sir John Moore, 1*809. 

Crevant (Department Yonne, France). — Defeat of the French 
by the English, 1423. 

Cressy (Department Somme, France).— Defeat of the French by 
Edward III. and the Black Prince, 1346. In this battle cannon are 
said to have been first used. 

Culloden, or Brumossle Moor (Croy, Nairn and Inverness, 
Scotland). — Final defeat of the Young Pretender by the Duke of 
Cumberland, 1746. 

IPelhi (N.W. Provinces, India).— "M.aaaak.cx^^i'E^^aweeMA ^3^^ 
the Indian Mutiny, 1857. 
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Bettlnflren (Bavaria). — Defeat of the Frencli by the English 
and Dutch under George II., 1743. 

Bnbba (Scinde, India). — ^Ameers of Scinde defeated by Sir 
Charles Napier, 1843. 

X>niibar (Haddington, Scotland). — Defeat of Baliol by Edward 
I., 1296. Defeat of the Covenanters by Cromwell, 1650. 
s Bunkirk (Department du Nord, Erance). — Taken by Cromwell, 
1658. 

XSdgreliill ("Warwickshire). — ^A drawn battle between Charles I. 
and the Parliamentarians, 1642. 

Stkandan (Edington, Wiltshire).— Defeat of the Danes by 
Alfred, 878. 

Bvesbam (Worcestershire). — Defeat of Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leicester, by Prince Edward (afterwards Edward I.), 1265. 



(Stirlingshire, Scotland). — ^Defeat of Wallace by Ed- 
ward I., 1298. 

Ferozesbab (N.W. India). — Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 
1845. 

Flodden Field (Northumberland). — Defeat of the Scotch by 
the English, 1513. King James IV. of Scotland was here slain. 

Fontenoy (Province Hainault, Belgium). — Defeat of the Duke 
of Cumberland by the French, 1745. 

Fuentes d'Onoro (Province Salamanca, Spain).— Defeat of 
the French by Wellington, 1811. 

Gibraltar (South of Spain).— Taken by Eooke, 1704. Held by 
Lord Heathfield, 1779-83, against the fleets and armies of France 
and Spain. 

OiagOiloivo (Zoluland). — Zulus defeated by the British, 
1879. 

Olenooe (Argyleshire, Scotland). — ^Massacre of the clan of 
Hclan of Glencoe, 1692. 

Ck>oJerat (Punjaub, India). — ^Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 
1849. 

Onineyate (Department Pas de Calais, France). — ^Defeat of 
the French by the English and Austrians, 1513. This is also called 
the ' Battle of the Spurs/ 

Halidon BiU (Berwick, Scotland^— DeSeaiX. cA Tiw^^^^^^S^'^'^*. 
of Scotland, by Edward III., 1333. 
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(Department Seine Inf^rieure, France).— Taken by 
Henry V., 1416. 

Hastings (Sussex). — ^Defeat of the Saxons by William the Con« 
queror, 1366. William derived his title from this battle,, and here 
Harold was slain. 

Hedgrely Moor (Northumberland). — ^Defeat of the Lancastrians 
by the Yorkists, 1464. 

Bezbain (Northumberland). — ^Defeat of the Lancastrians by the 
Yorkists, 1464. 

Bomildon Bill (near Wooler, Northumberland). — ^Defeat of the 
Scotch by the Percies, 1402. 

Znkennan (Crimea, Eussia). — ^Defeat of the Bui;sians by the 
English and French, 1854. 

Zsandlana (Zululand). — ^Massacre of the British by the Zulos, 
1879. 



(Turkey in Asia). — Capitulated under Williams, 1855. 

Bassassin (Egypt). — ^Defeat of Egyptians by Graham, 1882. 

Bennyree (Punjaub, India). — ^Defeat of the Sikhs by the 
English, 1848. 

Bbyber Pass (A%hanistan). — ^Massacre of the English by the 
Afghans, 1841. 

Blllleorankie (Perthshire, Scotland). — ^Defeat of the English 
by Dundee, 1689. 

Xia Bograe (North-East extremity of La Manche, France). — De- 
feat of the French by Admiral Eussell, 1692. 

Xianden (Pronnce Liege, Belgium). — Defeat of William III. by 
the French, 1693. 

Xiangrslde (Renfrew, Scotland). — Defeat of the Scotch by the 
Kegent Murray, 1668. 

ibewes (Sussex). — ^Defeat of Henry UL by Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, 1264. 

Xiexlngrton (Kentucky, United States). — Defeat of the royal 
troops by the colonists, 1776. 

XilmerloU (Limerick, Ireland). — Taken by William III.*s troops, 
169L 

Xiincoln (Lincolnshire). — Defeat of Stephen by the Empress 
Maud^ 1141. Defeat of Louis, the Dauphin of France, by the Earl 
of Pembroke, 1217.. 
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Londonderry (Londonderry, Ireland.) — Relieved by William 
UI/s troops when besieged by James II., 1689. 

Kucknow (Onde, India). — ^Massacre of Europeans during the 
Indian Mutiny, 1857. 

Magrdala (Ambara, Abyssinia). — Taken by the English under 
Lord Napier, 1868. 

BKa&flar (Egypt).— Defeat of the Egyptians by the British, 1882. 

Malda (Calabria, Italy).— Defeat of the Frencsh by Sir John 
Stuart, 1806. 

Maiwand (Afghanistan).— Defeat of the English by the Afghans, 
1880. 

BCaJuba Bill (Transvaal).— Defeat of the British by the Boers, 

1881. 

Malplaquet (Department du Nord, France),— Defeat of the 
French and Spanish by Marlborough, 1709. 

Marston BKoor (Yorkshire). — Defeat of the Royalists by the 
Parliamentarians, 1644. 

Meanee (Scinde, India).— Defeat of Ameers of Scinde by Sir 
C. Napier, 1843. 

BKeerat (Meerut, India). — Massacre of Europeans during the 
Indian Mutiny, 1867. 

Mlnden (Westphalia, Prussia). — Defeat of the French by the 
English and Hanoverians, 1759. 

Minorca (Balearic Isles, Mediterranean). — Unsuccessful expe- 
dition of Byng, 1756. 

Moodkee (N.W. India).— Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 
1845. 

Mortimer's Cross (Herefordshire). — ^Defeat of the Lancastrians 
by Edward, Duke of York, 1461. 

Waseby (Northamptonshire).— Defeat of Charles I. by Fairfax 
and Oliver Cromwell, 1645. 

xravarino (Morea, Greece).— Defeat of the Turkish and Egyp- 
tian fleet, 1827. 

Seville's Cross (near Durham). — Defeat of David Bruce by 
Henry Percy, 1346. 

xrewbury (Berkshire).— First battle of Newbury between the 
Boyalists and Parliamentarians, 1643. Lord Falkland slain^ 
victory undecided. Second battle of IS eTAsvarj \i^\7R^«ii ^^Sk^^js^^Si^^ifiy^ 
and FarliameDtananSf also undecided, 164^. 
^orthaUertoB (Yorkshire).— Defeat oiDe.'Ti^.^BiTv^^'^^^''^'^^^ 
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by Stephen, 1138. This is usually called the 'Battle of the 
Standard.' 

iroitbampten (Korthamptonshire). — Defeat of the Yorkists 
by the Lancastrians, 1460. 

Orleans (Department Loiret, France). — Belief of the town by 
Joan of Arc, 1429. 

Ortlids (Department Basses Pyrenees, France). — ^Defeat of the 
French by Wellington, 1814. 

Otterbiim« or Cbevy Cbase (Northumberland). — ^Defeat of the 
English by the Scotch, 1388. 

Oudenarde (Province East Flanders, Belgium). — Defeat of 
the French and Spanish by Marlborough, 1708. 

Pliilipliaagrli (near Selkirk, Scotland). — ^Defeat of the Boyalists 
by the Parliamentarians, 1645. 

Pinkie (near Musselburgh, Scotland). — Defeat of the Scotch by 
Protector Somerset, 1547. 

Plassey (Bengal, India). — Defeat of the Surajah Dowlah by 
Lord CUve, 1767. 

Polotiers (Department Vienne, France). — Defeat of John, King 
of France, by Edward the Black Prince, 1356. 

Preston (Lancashire). — Defeat of the Scots and Royalists by 
Cromwell, 1648. Second battle of Preston gained by Greorge L*8 
troops over the Pretender, 1715. 

Preston Pans (Haddington, Scotland). — ^Defeat of George n.'8 
troops by Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, 1745. 

Pyrenees (Spain).— Defeat of the French by "Wellington, 1813. 

Quatre Bras (Province South Brabant, Belgium). — ^Defeat of 
the French by Wellington, 1815. 

Quebec (Province Quebec, Canada). — ^Defeat of the French 
by the English. By this battle Canada was acquired, 1759. 

Ramillies (Province South Brabant, Belgium). — Defeat of the 
Spanish by Marlborough, 1706. 

Ramnugrgrer (Punjaub, India). — ^Defeat of the Sikhs by the 
English, 1848. 

RoobeUe (Department Charente Lif^rieure, France). — Three 
VDsucceBsfvl attempts were made by the English to relieve the 
HiJguenotB when besieged by Cardma\ "BLVcV^^Ae^oL, \^*in-^-^. 
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&orke*s Brift (Zululand). — ^Defended by Chard and Bromhead 
against the Zulus, 1879. 

St. iUbans (Hertfordshire). — Inyaded and burnt bj Jnlius 
Caesar, B.a 54. Defeat of the Lancastrians bj the Yorkists, 1455. 
Defeat of the Yorkists bj the Lancastrians, 1461. 

St. Qaentin (Department Aisne, Erance). — Defeat of the French 
by the English and Spaniards, 1557. 

St. Vincent, Cape (S.E. of Portugal). — Defeat of the Spanish 
fleet by Jervis, 1797. 

Salamanca (Province Salamanca, Spain). — Defeat of the French 
by Wellington, 1812. 

Saratoga (State of New York, United States). — Capitulation of 
the royal troops under Burgoyne during the American war, 1777. 

Sebastepol (Crimea, Eussia). — Taken by the English, French, 
and Sardinians, 1856. 

BedgexnooT (Somersetshire).— Defeat of the Duke of Monmouth 
by the king's troops, 1685. 

Sberifiknuir (near Dumblane, Perth, Scotland). — Indecisive 
battle between George I.*s troops and the Earl of Mar, who fought 
for the * Young Pretender,* 1716. 

Sbrewsbury (Salop). — Defeat of the Percies and Owen Glen- 
dower by Henry IV., 1403. 

Slnys (Zealand, Netherlands). — Defeat of the French by Edward 
IIL, 1340. 

Sobraon (N. W. India).— Defeat of the Sikhs by the English, 1846. 

Solway BKoss (Cumberland). — Defeat of the Scotch by the 
English, 1542. 

Stamford Sridgre (Yorkshire). — ^Defeat of Harold Hardrada by 
Harold II., 1066. 

Stelnkirk, or XSngrliien (Province Hainault, Belgium). — De- 
feat of William III. by the French, 1692. 

Stoke (near Newark, Nottinghamshire). — Defeat of Lambert 
Simnel by Henry VII., 1487. 

Talavera (Province Toledo, Spain). — Defeat of the French by 
Wellington, 1809. 

Tel-el-Xeblr (Egypt).— Defeat of Egyptians by Wolseley. 

Terouenne (Department Pas de Calais, France). — Taken by 
Henry VIII. and the Emperor MaxlmiUaii, \5\^. 

TewkeBbnry (Gloucestershire^ — ^BfticiaX. ol \\i^\A\ic,"»&Ni\«».Oo^ 
the Yorkists, 147L 
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Tinobebral (Department Ome, France). — Defeat of Eobert, 
Duke of Normandy, by his brother, Henry L, 1106. 

Tonlonse (Department Hante Graronne, France). — Defeat of the 
French by Wellington, 1814. 

Tonmay (Province Hainan! t, Belgium). — Taken by Henry VIII. 
and the Emperor Maximilian, 1513. 

Towton (Yorkshire). — Defeat of the Lancastrians by the 
Yorkists, 1461. 

Trafalgrar, Cape (S. of Spain).— Total defeat of the French and 
Spanish fleets by Nelson, 1805. 

Vshant (Island off Department of Finisterre, France). — Defeat 
of the French by Lord Howe, 1794. 
mundi (Zululand).— Zulus defeated by the British, 1879. 

Verneuil (Department Eure, France). — Defeat of the French 
by the Duke of Bedford, 1424. 

VImlera (Province Estremadura, Portugal).— Defeat of the 
French by Wellington, 1808. 

Vinegrar Bill (near Wexford, Ireland). — Defeat of the Irish 
rebels by General Lake, 1798. 

Vittoiia (Province Vittoria, Spain). — Defeat of the French by 
Wellington, 1813. 

IXTakefield (Yorkshire).— Defeat of the Yorkists by the Lan- 
castrians, 1460. 

IXTalotaeren (Zealand, Netherlands). — Unsuccessful expedition 
to attack Antwerp, under the Earl of Chatham, 1809. 

IXTaterloo (Province South Brabant, Belgium). — Defeat of the 
French by Wellington, 1815. 

IXTorcester (Worcestershire). — Defeat of Prince Charles by 
Cromwell, 1651. 

Tork-Town (State Virginia, United States). — ^Defeat of the 

English by the French and Americans, 1781. 

Zutptaen (Guelderland, Netherlands). — Defeat of the Spanish by 
the Dutch and English, 1586. 
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APPENDIX Vin. 

nrvswTzoirs jlkd bzscoverxes. 

A LIST OP SOME OP THE PRINCIPAL IMPROVEMENTS, INTENTIONS, DIS- 
COVERIES, ETC., INTENDED TO ILLUSTRATE THB PROGRESS OP THE 
ENGLISH NATION.* 

The Angrlo-Saxon Period.— 449-1066.— The most notable 
advances of this period belong to the reign of Alfred. By his 
orders manufactures were introduced and encouraged, the laws were 
revised, cities, castles, and churches were rebuilt, the roads were 
repaired, schools were opened at Oxford and elsewhere, a militia was 
organised, and a fleet equipped. To Alfred, also, is ascribed the 
device of measuring time by candles, and of contriving lanterns of 
horn to protect them. 

Tbe Worman Period. — 1066-1154. — Under Stephen, sugar is 
said to have been brought into England. 

Westminster Hall, designed by William Rufus as a banqueting- 
house, was begun in 1097 and completed in 1099. It was subse- 
quently used for the sessions of the Curia Begis^ or King's Court. 
{See p. 79.) The first stone bridge was erected across the river Lea 
at Bow, by Matilda, queen of Henry I., in the beginning of that 
monarch's reign ; and, in 1126, the first park — that of Woodstock^ 
was laid out by him. 

Tbe Plantagrenet Period.— 1154-1399. — lu 1253 a number 
of Flemish settlers, protected by Henry III., began to weave linen 
in this country ; and in 1331 John Kempeand certain cloth- workers 
from the Netherlands, at the invitation of Edward III., introduced 
the weaving of wool. Long before this time woollen fabrics had 
been made in England ; but the process of manufacture was imper- 
fectly known, and only small quantities were produced. 

In 1234 or 1239 a licence to dig for coal was granted by Henry III. 
to the inhabitants of Newcastle. A Newcastle coal trade begins to 
be heard of in the succeeding reign ; but coal, as fuel, gained at first 

* Ab these inventions, &;o., are to be found in th& (3teTi«n\'\sA<ss: ^t *C&.^\f^vSc^ 
it has not heen oooBidered necessary to employ «ny (V2A\^Xk!9^i^9!<Q3^^^T^* 
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80 little popularity that in 1306 it was petitioned against as a pnblie 
nuisance. By the conclusion of the centuiy, however, its use in 
London had become nearly general. 

Glass windows, already common in France and Italy, were first 
used in private houses under Henry U. In the reign of Eichard I. 
coats of arms came into fashion, being borrowed by that monarch 
from his colleagues of the Crusades, who used them to distinguish 
nobles in battle. To the reign of Bichard belongs, also, the appoint- 
ment of the first Lord Mayor of London, Henry Fitz Alwhyn 
(1189) ; as also standards of weights and measures (1197)* Under 
John, by an ordinance of Pope Innocent III., marriages were first 
solemnised in churches, and the publication of banns appears to 
have commenced about the same date. Chimneys were first used in 
1200, and roofing tiles about 1246, when they took the place of 
thatch. The first gold coin was struck in 1257 ; the first striking 
clock was erected at Canterbury Cathedral in 1292 ; and in 1388 
side-saddles are said to have been introduced by Anne of Bohemia; 
but they were known to the Saxons. 

The building of Old London Bridge, by Peter of Colechurch, was 
commenced in 1176, and completed in 1209 ; the pile of buildings 
called Westminster Abbey was chiefly erected during this period; 
and, in 1356, Windsor Castle, which dates from William the Con- 
queror, was rebuilt for Edward III. by William of Wykeliam. 

Tbe Torklst and Kanoastrian Period. — 1399-1485.— In 
1471 printing was introduced into England by William Caxton, a 
London mercer, who set up a press in the Almonry near West- 
minster Abbey. His earliest known issues were * The Game and 
Playe of the Chesse,' and * The Boke of Tulle of Old Age,' a transla- 
tion of Cicero * De Senectute.' 

In 1415 the streets of London were first lighted by lanterns. In 
1471 hand firearms were first used by the Burgundian soldiery, who 
fought under Edward IV. at Barnet. 

Tlie Tudor Period.— 1485-1603.--Under Henry VII., sea- 
charts were first brought into England, in 1489, by Bartholomew 
Columbus, to illustrate his brother's theories of a western continent. 
Under Henry VIII., currants, the finer sorts of apples, cherries, and 
apricots, with carrots and other edible roots, were first cultivated in 
this country. Hops were also introduced from the Netherlands 
about 1624, and used for brewing "jsvuc^oa^a. TIxkAst ou Act of 
ST Henry VIIL, parochial regiateia o5)o\T\\ia, ^%^\}a&»^TAxaa3rcv^^\ 
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were established by Cromwell, Iiord Essex. In 1540 pins and pin- 
money were brought into fashion by Catherine Howard; and in 
1643 the first work on book-keeping was published by a printer 
named Gowghe. Sovereigns and half-sovereigns, of the modem 
value, were coined by Henry VIII. ; and crowns, half-crowns, six- 
penny and threepenny pieces were first struck in the reign of 
Edward YI. In Edward's reign also grapes, hitherto imported 
from Elanders, were first cultivated in this country (1662). 

In the reign of Mary coaches were seen in England (1563); 
starch was first used in the same year ; and, according to Stow, the 
manufacture of glass was established in Crutched Friars and at the 
Savoy (1667). In Elizabeth's reign a German, named Growse, in- 
troduced the art of needle-making (1666). It had, however, been 
known, and again lost, in Mary's days. In 1677 pocket watches 
were brought from Germany. In 1689 the Rev. Mr. Lee, of 
Cambridge, invented the stocking-frame. Fire-ships were first used 
by Lord Howard of Effingham at the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
in 1688. The first English paper-mills were erected in 1590, by a 
German named Spielman, at Dartford in Kent. The introduction of 
potatoes and tobacco into England also belongs to Elizabeth's reign, 
but opinions differ as to the introducers. In this reign, too, the 
armoury of the toilet received the addition of fans, muffs, masks, 
and falsa hair from Italy and France. 

King's College Chapel, Cambridge, a beautiful example of the 
Tudor style of architecture, was erected by Henry VIL, as was also 
the chapel in Westminster Abbey which bears his name. Many free 
grammar schools were built and endowed by Edward VI. Under 
Elizabeth the Royal Exchange was built (1666-71); schools were 
founded at Westminster (1560) and Rugby (1567) ; and the Bodleian 
Library was instituted (1698). The circumnavigation of the globe 
by Sir Francis Drake (1677), the establishment of the East India 
Company (1600), and the rise and growth of the great manufacturing 
towns of Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, also belong to this 
period. 

Tbe Stuart Perlod.'1603'?1688.— To the reign of the first of 
the Stuarts belongs the discovery of the circulation of the blood by 
William Harvey (1618). In 1608 the art of dyeing was brought 
from Holland. Silk was first manufactured in 1604, and in 1620 
broad silk was first woven. A year lat^t at^^^^c^ Ni^Ckfe''^V^"^!^^"^ 
Yf^ekl^ Coarant/ which claims to bo t\i^ ^^«X. tx^^«^?>.-^«>'<^^^'^ 

L 
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that honour really belongs to the ' Public Intelligencer/ established 
by Sir Eoger L'Estrange in the reign of Charles II. (1663). 

In the reign of Charles I. hackney coaches were first set up in 
London by a Captain Bailey (1625) ; the manufacture of linen was 
established in Ireland, and greatly encouraged by Strafford when 
Lord Deputy (1633-40); the postal service was improved (1631), 
and coffee was introduced into England (1641). 

During the Commonwealth and the Protectorates a coffee-house 
was opened, in G«orge Yard, Lombard Street, by the servant of an 
English Turkey merchant, named Edwards (1652) ; the first public 
bank was established (1656-8) ; and pocket-watches were first made 
in England by Dr. Robert Hooke about 1658. 

Under Charles II. turnpikes were first erected in 1663, and in the 
same year the first fire-engines were constructed, and guineas were 
first struck. Tea, which had been brought to Europe by the Dutch 
in 1610, came into use in England about 1660. The Post Office, as 
at present constituted, was founded, and the Eoyal Society organised 
in 1660. In 1661 a standing army was established. Salt mines 
were discovered in Staffordshire in 1670. Plate glass was first made 
at Lambeth by Venetian artists under the patronage of the Duke of 
Buckingham in 1673, and the weaver's or Dutch loom was intro^ 
duced from Holland about 1676. 

In the reign of William III. a steam engine for raising water was 
built by Captain Savery (1698). 

The still-existing Queen Anne's Bounty for the benefit of poor 
clergy was a noble charity which marks the reign of this sovereign. 
To establish it (1704) the Queen gave up the firstfruits and the 
tenths — ^i.e. the first yearns incomes of newly appointed incumbents, 
and tenths for each subsequent year of tenure — ^which had hitherto 
been paid to the crown. A daily newspaper — the 'Daily Courant* — 
first appeared in 1709 ; the first fire insurance office was established 
in 1710; and in 1713 Newcomen and Savery constructed an atmo- 
spheric engine. 

Among the public works and buildings of the Stuart period are^ 
The New River, a canal planned by Sir Hugh Myddelton to supply 
London with water, commenced in 1609, and completed in 1613; 
the Banqueting House at Whitehall, built by Inigo Jones in 1619 ; 
the Observatory at Greenwich, in 1675; St. Paul's Cathedral, begun 
in 1675 and completed in 1710 ; and Chelsea Hospital, completed in 
1690, In 1694 the royal residence at Greenwich was converted 
lato AD bospitsA hj William and "NLax^. 
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The Banoverian Period. — 1714.^— The chronicle of progress is 
rich dTiriog this the latest period of our history. The introduction 
of inoculation for smallpox by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in the 
reign of George L, may worthily head the list. It was practised from 
1722 till 1799, when Dr. Jenner discovered the virtue of vaccine. 

Under George 11. Franklin demonstrated the identity of electricity 
and lightning. Much progress was made in the science of naviga- 
tion by the invention of Hadle/s quadrant in 1731, and of Harrison's 
chronometers, which came into use about 1764. The first patent 
(Paul's) for spinning by rollers was issued in 1 738. In 173 1 English 
instead of Latin was used in the courts of law. Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer (invented 1730) was also adopted in England about this 
time ; and Pope Gregory XIII.'s reform in the calendar was intro- 
duced in 1752, September 3 in that year becoming September 14. 

To the reign of George HI. we owe Watt's improvements in the 
steam engine (1765-81), and the application of steam power to 
navigation. An Act of Parliament for a railway (by horses) between 
Wandsworth and Croydon was passed in 1801. In 1802 the first 
steamboat — the * Comet * — was tried upon the river Clyde, and in 
1815 a steamer began to ply on the Thames. In the same year a 
safety lamp for the prevention of accidents in coal mines was in- 
vented by Sir Humphrey Davy. Vast improvements were made in 
textile manufacture by the invention of the spinning-jenny by Har- 
greaves (1767), the spinning or water frame by Arkwright (1769), 
the mule-jenny by Crompton (1774-9), and the power^loom by the 
Eev. Dr. Edmund Cartwright (1785). The first number of *The 
Times* was issued on January 1, 1788, the paper having existed since 
1 786 under the title of the * Daily Universal Register.' It was printed 
by steam in 1 814. Coal-gas was first applied for lighting purposes in 
1792 in Cornwall, and became generally used in London about 1814. 
In this reign, also, india-rubber was discovered, umbrellas introduced, 
mail-coaches first started (1784), and the first savings bank organised 
(1810). Sunday schools were established by Robert Raikes, a 
printer of Gloucester (1781). The Union Jack flag was completed 
in 1801 by the amalgamation of the banner of St. Patrick with the 
already imited banners of England (St. G eorge's) and of Scotland 
(St. Andrew's). 

Under George IV. the fibrst locomotive steam engine, to travel at 
the rate of six miles an hour, was constructed by George Stephenson 
(1824) ; and in 1829 omnibuses were introduced into Loi!LdA>iD^« 't^ 
thi§ reign, also, we owe Peers remodoUe^ -^oWt^ iot^^* 

X.2 
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The chief invention of the reign of Victoria is that of the electric 
telegraph by Wheatstone and Cooke, in 1837. A submarine telegraph 
between Doyer and Calais was opened in 1851; and, in 1866, after 
several &ilures, a transatlantic telegraph cable was successfully laid 
by means of the monster steamship 'Great Eastern.' In 1858 the 
electric light was first shown in the South Foreland lighthouse ; in 
1881 it was applied in railway carriages, and improvements are 
daily being made in electric illumination. The telephone, an instru- 
ment invented in 1 877 for the reproduction of sound by electricity, is 
also beginning to be largely used. Photography has been a growing 
science since the experiments of Wedgwood and Davy in 1802. A 
uniform penny postage for letters began on January 10, 1840, and 
in August 1 883 a parcel post was established. Great advances have 
also been made towards the perfecting of fire-arms and artillery, 
and in the protection of ships and forts by armour plating. 

We may head the list of public buildings belonging to the Hano- 
verian period with Guy*s Hospital, founded by a bookseller of that 
name in the reign of George I. Under George II. Old Westminster 
Bridge was opened in 1750, the Foundling Hospital in 1756, and the 
British Museum in 1759; the Eddystone Lighthouse was completed 
in 1759, and Old Blackfriars Bridge in 1770. In the reign of 
George III. the London Docks (1805), Waterloo Bridge (1817), and 
Southwark Bridge (1819) were completed. The Caledonian Canal 
was opened in 1822, and a fine suspension bridge was erected over 
the Menai Straits (1825). During the reigns of George IV. and 
William IV. the National Gallery was founded (1824), New London 
Bridge built (1825), and the Zoological Gardens opened (1827)* 
The International Exhibitions of 1851, 1862, and 1871 greatly con- 
duced to the progress of invention ; and the International Fisheries 
Exhibition of 1883 promises to be the forerunner of many similar 
successes. The Thames Tunnel, designed by Mr I. K. Brunei, was 
begun in 1825, though not completed till 1853. A tubular bridge 
over the Menai Straits was erected in 1850, and new bridges at 
Westminster (1860) and Blackfriars (1869) have taken the place of 
the old ones. The Thames Embankment, recommended by Sir 
Christopher Wren as fiEir back as 1666, was commenced in 1864, and 
opened in 1870; and a Metropolitan Eailway, commenced in 1860, 
is now being extended underground in a circle round London. On 
the southern side of the Thames Embankment is the New Sti 
Thomas's Hospital, opened by the Queen in 1871. In December 
1882 New Courts of Justice were &\ao o^on^Vs^^'Sfia.^iaetyat 
Temple Bar, 
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A LtST OF THE FBIKCIPAL S0YEBEI02rS COXTTEMFOBABT 'WITH ENGLISH 
MONABCHS "WHO HATb' BXEBOSED AN INFLT7BKCB OYEB ENGLISH 
HISTOBT. 

WILLIAM L 

Malcolm ZZZ. of Scotland, who married Maigaret, sister of 
Edgar Atheling, through whom the present line claims its right by 
descent from Alfred. {See p. 13, s. 39.) 

HENRY L 

Henry V. of Germany, who married Mand, daughter ef 
Heiaj I., thence commonly known as the Empress Maud. 

STEPHEN. 

David Z. of Scotland, nnde of the Empress Maud, defeated by 
Stephen at the battle of the Standard (1138). 

HENBY IL 

&onls VZZ. of Vrance* whose divorced wife, Eleanor of 
Guienne, was married by Henry II. (1151). 

ixnillam tlie Klon, of Scotland, who was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Alnwick (1175), and compelled to do homage to 
Henry n. 

BICHARD L 

Philip ZZ. of l^ance, who engaged with Bichard I. in the 
Crusades, but returned after the taking of Acre (1192). 

Benry VZ. of Germany, to whom Bichard was delivered by 
licopold, Duke of Austria, and by whom he was confined in a prison 
in the T^l (1192). 

JOHN. 

Philip ZZ. of Vranoe, who took from 3o\fia,'^QTEQswTAi^'^\SNSK 
ADjon, and Toarame (1204), and was autYvoi^BeOi \.q ^^^Csaowi^XsflsOcpa 
Pope Innocent UL 
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Vope Xnnooent HI., who placed the kingdom under an inter- 
dict (1208-13), in consequence of John's refusal to receiye Stephen 
Langton, the Papal nominee to the see of Canterbury. 

HENBY m. 

&oiils VXZZ. of Vranee* son of Philip II., who invaded Eng- 
land at the death of John, but was defeated at Lincoln by the Earl 
of Pembroke, and off Kent by Hubert de Burgh (1217). 

EDWARD L ^ 

Jofan Baliolf of Scotland, who was defeated and deposed bjr 
Edward I. (1296). 

EDWABD IL 

Sobert X. of Bootlaiid, by whom Edward n. was defeated at 
Bannockbum (1314). 

EDWARD m. 

Plilllp VZ. of X*raBoe, defeated at the battle of Cressy (1346). 

^avid ZZ. of Bootlandf who was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Neville's Cross (1346). 

John ZZ, of Z*raBoe» taken prisoner at the battle of Poictiers 
(1366). 

Pedro fbe Crael* XLiny of CaatUey whom the Black Prince 
assisted against Du Guesclin (1367). 

HENRY V. 

Charles VZ. of Francoy defeated by Henzy V. at Aginconrt 
(1416). 

HENRY VI. 

Charles VZZ. of Z*raBce9 who, with the help of the Maid of 
Orleans, ultimately drove the English from that country. 

HENRY Vn. 

Ferdinand ZZ. of ikrra§ron, whose daughter (Catherine) mar- 
ried Henry*s eldest son, Arthur (1601), and, after his death, became 
the first wife of Heniy VIII. (1609). 

James ZV. of Soofland, who married Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII. (1602), and thiis originated the claim of the Stuarts to 
the English throne. 

HENRY VIIL 

Ferdinand XXm of .Arraeon* "H.eiay'a b5X^ Va. ^^ ^wat ^sk^ 
JLouIaXII^ 
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Maximilian Z. of Germany, Henry's ally in the war with 
Louis XII. 

James ZV. of Scotland* defeated and slain at Flodden Field 
(1613). 

Xionis XZZ. of France, defeated by Henry VIII. and Maxi- 
' milian I. at the battle of Guinegate (1613) ; married Mary, Henry's 
sister (1614). 

diaries V. of France and Spain, who made an alliance 
with Henry in 1620, at the death of Maximilian. 

Francis Z. of France, who had a famous interview with 
Henry at the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1620. 

Pope Xieo X., who gave Henry the title of ' Defender of the 
Faith' (1621). 

Pope Clement VZZ., who opposed Henry's divorce from Cathe- 
rine of Arragon (1634). 

James V. of Scotland, defeated at Solway Moss (1642). 

EDWARD VI. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, whose forces, under the Kegent Mur- 
ray, were defeated by the Protector Somerset at Pinkie (1547). 

MARY I. 
Philip ZZ. of Spain, to whom Mary I. was married (1664). 

ELIZABETH. 

Mary, Qneen of Scots, who was executed by Elizabeth's 
order at Fotheringay Castle (1687). 

Pliilip ZZ. of Spain, whose * Invincible Armada ' was defeated 
by Elizabeth (1688). 

James VZ. of Scotland, who succeeded, at Elizabeth's de- 
cease, to the English throne (1603). 

CHABLE8 IL 

Xionis XZV. of France, contemporary of the entire House of 
Stuart, James I. excepted. 

WILLIAM UI. AND MARY IT. 
Xonls XXV.9 with whom 'WiWiam. ^esiV. Xo ^«t ^"^ ^^^iSjN* ^V^n*' 
adyocaey of the Catholic Stuart Un© (\^^Q^, 
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ANNE, 

&oiiis XZV„ defeated in yarions battles by Marlborough, duniig 
the War of the Spanish Succession (1702-13). 

Charles VZ. of Germany, whose Pragmatic Sanction of 1713 
produced the War of the Austrian Succession under George II. 

GEORGE L 

Philip V. of Spain, who caused the Triple and Quadruple 
Alliances (1717, 1718). 

GEORGE IL 

Maria Theresa of Austria, whose accession to the Austrian 
throne gave rise to the War of the Austrian Succession, in which 
England and Holland espoused her cause against the Elector of 
BaTaria and Frederick II. of Prussia, who were supported by France 
and Spain (1740-1748). 

XiOQis XV«, whose forces under Marshal Saxe defeated Geoige 
II. at the battle of Fontenoy (1746). 

Charles VZZ. of Germany-, Elector of Bavaria, opposed to 
England in the War of the Austrian Succession. 

Frederick ZZ. of Prussia, opposed to us in the War of the 
Austrian Succession, but our ally in the Seven Years* War (1766-63). 

GEORGE IIL 

Xionis XVZ. of France, 
larapolcon Z., Zhnperor of France. 

Xiouis XVZZZ. of France, restored after Napoleon's downfall 
Ferdinand VZZ. of Spain, in whose cause this country under- 
took the Peninsular War (1808-14). 

VICTORU, 

XTapoIeon ZZZ., ZSmperor of France, who, together with 
Victor Smmanuel of Ztaly and Abdul Medjid, Sultan of 
Turkey, engaged with England in the war of the Crimea (1864-66) 
against Xfficbolas Z. of Russia and Alexander ZZ. his son. 
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APPENDIX X. 



A nST OF SOME OF THE FBINCIPAL EI7GLISH AUTHORS FROM CHAUClfiR 
TO THE FBESENT DAT, WITH THE TITLES OF SOME OF THEIB MOST 
IMPOBTANT "WORKS.* 

EDWABD UI, AND RICHARD II. 

OeofBrey Cbanoer, 1340-1400.— Poet. * The Legende of Grood 
Women,* * Troilns and Cressida,' * Canterbury Tales.* 

Jobn Cower, 1325-1408.— Poet. *Vox Clamantis* (chronicle 
of the insurrection of the Commons under Eichard II.), * Confessio 
Amantis * (a metrical system of morality). 

Jean FroiMart, 1337-1410. — Historian. 'Chronicles' (of 
affairs in England, France, Flanders, and Scotland, during the 
xeignB of Edward III. and Eichard II.). 

HENRY VII. 

WiUiam Bunbar, 1450(?>-1613.— Poet. 'The Thistle and the 
Eose * (James IV. of Scotland and Margaret of England). 

HENRY VIIL 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, 1503-1542.— Poet. Sonnets and amatory 
poems. 

Bowardf Sari of Surrey* 1515-1547. — ^Poet Sonnets and 
amatory poems. 

ELIZABETH. 

Bdmnnd Spenser, 1552-1599.— Poet. * Shepherd*8 Calendar/ 
' Faerie Queene.' 

Sir Philip Sidney, 1554-1586. — ^Poet and romancer. * Arca- 
dia,' ' Defence of Poesy,' sonnets. 

* As &r as possible, these authois haye been. «xtui%«\ -vci^&sa: X^osk^cs^^^^^ 
which fliflir moat important woiln weto pToduceQu "tai iskiw^ ^sra'Oqa ^"^fi*^ 
named an given in the order of thdx pobUcatioii* 
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vniliam Staakspeare, 1564-1616. — Poet and dramatist. 

• Borneo and Juliet,* 'Hamlet/ * Othello/ 'Macbeth,' *King Lear/ 

Cbristoplier Marlowev 1564>1 593.— Dramatist. ' Hero and 
Leander/ * The Jew of Malta,* • Dr. Fanstus.' 

Franeii 8eaiimoiit» 1586-1616 ; Jolm netdier, 1576-1625. 
— ^Dramatists (who wrote in concert). • The Faithful Shepherdess * (by 
Fletcher alone), • The Maid's Tragedy,' *The Two Noble Kinsmen/ 

Ben Jonsoiif 1573-1637. — Dramatist. 'Every Man in his 
Humour,' * Volpone,' * The Alchemist,' *The Silent Woman/ 

Jolm IXTebster, Fl. 17th Century. — ^Dramatist. 'Duchess of 
Malfy,' ' The White Devil, or Vittoria Corambona.' 

Sogrer Asduun* 1515-1568. — Prose writer. 'Toxophilus' (a 
work on archery), * The Schole-master.' 

Hlotaard Booker, 1554-1600. — Theologian. 'Ecclesiastical 
PoUty/ 

Jobn Stow, 1 525-1 60 5.— Antiquary. * Snmmaiy of Chronicles,' 

• Survay of London/ 

JAMES I. 

John Bonne, 1573-1631.— Poet * Satires,' * Epigrams/ ' Para- 
doxes/ * Problems/ 

Brnmmond of Bawthomden, 1585-1649. — ^Poet. Sonnets 
and other poems. 

PtalUp Massingrer, 1584-1640.— Dramatist. 'The Virgin 
Martyr,' ' A New Way to Pay Old Debts,' ' The City Madam.' 

Bobert Burton, 1576-1640. — ^Prose writer. ' The Anatomy of 
Melancholy.' 

Francis ]«ord Bacon, 1561-1626. — ^Philosopher and miscella- 
neous writer. 'Novum Organum/ 'De Augmentis Scientiarum/ 

• Essays.' 

John Selden, 1584-1654. — ^Lawyer and antiquary, < Titles of 
Honour/ 'Table Talk/ 

CHABLES I. 

Francis Quarles, 1 592-1 644. — ^Poet ' Emblems.' 
Bobert Berriok, 1591-1674.— Poet. 'Hesperides/ 
Bdmund IXTaUer, 1605-1687.— Poet. Poems. 



THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATES. 
Jlbraham Cowleji 1 618-1667 .— "Poefc wA ^tc^^^ '^vXjet. '^^^csba 
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Jofan nniton, 1608-1674. — ^Poet and miscellaneous prose writer. 
• Areopagitica/ 'Paradise Lost,' * Comus/ * Samson Agonistes.* 

Sir Thomas Browne* 1605-1682. — ^Prose writer. * Vulgar 
Errors/ * Eeligio Medici.* 

Isaac straiten, 1593-1683. — ^Prose writer. 'The Compleat 
Angler/ * Lives * (Hooker, Donne, &c.), 

Jeremy Taylor* 1613-1667. — ^Theologian. 'Holy Living and 
"Dying: 

CHARLES IT. 

Samuel Batter, 1 612-1680.— Poet. ' Hudibras.' 

DTIlliam ^vyotaerley* 1640-1715.—- Dramatist 'Love in a 
Wood,' 'Plain Dealer/ * Country Wife.* 

Samuel Pepys, 1632-1703.— Prose writer. Diary (1659-1669). 

Jolm Bnnyan, 1628-1688.— Theologian. ' The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress,' * The Holy War.' 

Blotaard Baxter, 1615-1691.— Theologian. ' The Saint's Best,' 
' Call to the Unconverted.' 

JAMES 11. AND WILLIAM AND MABY. 

John Brydeiif 1631-1 700.— Poet and dramatist. ' Absalom and 
Achitophel' (Duke of Monmouth and £arl of Shaftesbury), 'The 
Hind and the Panther ' (a poem in vindication of Bomish tenets), 
translation of the ' .Sneid/ plays. 

Sir Jofan Vanbmflrfaf 1666-1726.— Dramatist. ' The Eelapse,' 
' The Provoked Wife.' 

"Vmiiam Congnreve, 1670-1729. — Dramatist. 'Double Dealer/ 
' Love for Love,' * Mourning Bride/ 

Jofan Svelyn, 1620-1706.— Prose writer. 'Sylva' (Forest 
Trees), 'Diary' (1641-1706). 

Jofan Xiookef 1632-1704. — ^Metaphysician. ' Essay on the Con- 
duct of the Human Understanding/ 

ANNE. 

Manhew PHor, 1664-1721.— Poet. 'Alma/ and familiar 
verses. 

George Farqufaar, 1678-1707.— Dramatist. 'The Becruiting 
Ofacer,' * The Beaux' Stratagem.' 

iriofaolas Bowe, 1673-171B.— 13TMmj.\:\a\., ^'^^^^^^xsi'^^s^iMs^isi ^ 

J-oMcph .addlson, 1672-1719.— T)xMQaNAB^.^^^^^^i^^ 
and *8pecta.tOT* « Cato.' 
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Sir Sloluurd SteelOf 1672-1729. — ^Dramatist and essayiet. 
•The Tender Husband,' 'The Funeral,' • Tatlep/ « Spectator/ and 
*GKiazdian.' 

OUbert Burnet, 1643>1715.->Higtorian. 'Histoiy of My Own 
Time.' 

The Barl of Sliaftesbiiry (Anthony Ashley Cooper), 1671- 
1713. — ^Metaphysician. * Characteristics.' 

Blsliop Berkeley* 1685-1753.— Metaphysician. 'Theory of 
Vision,' ' Principles of Human Knowledge.' 

Sir Zsaao ITewton, 1642-1727. — ^Metaphysician and mathema- 
tician. * Principia.' 

Biobard Benttey, 1662-1742.— Critic. 'Dissertation on the 
Epistles of Phalaris' (Boyle andSentley controversy), editions of 
Horace and Terence. 

GEOBGE I. 

Tbomas PameU, 1679-1718 .—Poet. < The Hermit.' 
John Oay, 1688-1732.— Poet. * Beggai^s Opera,' < Fables.' 
Alexander Pope, 1688-1744.— Poet. <Bape of the Lock,' 

'Translation of the Iliad and Odyssey,' 'Dunciad,' 'Essay on 

Man.' 
Jonafban Swift, 1667-1745. — ^Poet and miscellaneous writer. 

' Tale of a Tub,' * Drapier's Letters ' (on Wood's coinage), 'Gulliver's 

Travels.' 
Baniel de Foe, 1661-1731. — Novelist and miscellaneous prose 

writer. ' Bobinson Crusoe,' ' Journal of the Plague Year,' ' Memoirs 

of a Cavalier.' 

GEORGE n. 

James Thomson, 1700-1748.— Poet. 'The Seasons,' <Bule 
Britannia,' ' The Castle of Indolence.' 

'William CoUins, 1721-1759.— Poet. Odes and Oriental Ec- 
logues. 
Allan Bamsay, 1 686-1 758.— Poet * The Gentle Shepherd.' 
'WilUamStaenstone, 1714-1763.— Poet. 'The Schoolmistress.' 
Edward Tonngr, 1684-1765.— Poet. ' Night Thoughts.' 
Tbomas Oray, 1716-1771. — ^Poet. 'Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,' ' The Bard.' 

Biobard Savagre, 1698-1743. — ^Dramatist. ' Sir Thomas Over- 
Jbnrfr/ 'The Wdnderer,* 

Samuel JobMUOUf 1709-1784.— lA^cogcv^^c «sA tscar.^^ 
^eous writer. * London,' * Bambler,' Dklloiiar^, * "Baau^^^ 
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Samuel Blcliardson, 1689-1761.— Novelist. ' Pamela/ * Cla- 
rissa Harlowe/ ' Sir Charles Grandison.' 

Kanrence Sterne*^ 1713-1768. — ^Novelist. 'Tristram Shandy/ 
' A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy.' 

Benry FieldingTt 1707-1754. — Novelist and miscellaneous 
writer. * Joseph Andrews,* * Tom Jones/ * Amelia.* 

Tobias Smollett, 1721-1771. — ^Novelist, historian, and miscel- 
laneous writer. * Roderick Bandom/ * Peregrine Pickle/ * History of 
England/ ' The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker/ 

Oliver Goldsmltb,^ 1728-1774. — ^Novelist, poet^ dramatist^ and 
miscellaneous writer. * Citizen of the World/ * Vicar of "Wakefield/ 
* Deserted Village/ * She Stoops to Conquer/ 

Josepli Butler, 1692-1752.— Theologian. 'Analogy of Reb' 
gion/ * Sermons/ 

Bavld Bnme, 1711-1776. — Historian. 'Essays Moral and 
Political/ * History of England.* 

GEORGE ni. 

Thomas Cbatterton, 1752-1770. — ^Poet. Poems. 

Bobert Falconer, 1732-1769.— Poet. ' The Shipwreck.' 

Bobert Boms, 1 759-1 796.— Poet. ' Tam O'Shanter/ * Address 
to the Deil,* * The Jolly Beggars,* &c. 

'VTUllam Cowper, 1731-1800.— Poet. *John Gilpin,* *The 
Task,* translation of Homer. 

James Beattle, 1735-1803.— Poet. ' The MinstreU 

Benry Blrke ^ITlilte, 1785-1806.— Poet. < Remains.* 

Jobn Beats, 1795-1821.— Poet. * Endymion/ * Lamia/ <The 
Eve of St. Agnes/ 

Percy Byssbe SbeUey, 1792-1822.— Poet. 'Queen Mab/ 
•Revolt of Islam/ *The Cenci/ 

Xiord Byron, 1788-1824.— Poet. 'English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,* * Childe Harold's Pilgrimage/ * Don Juan.* 

Georgre Crabbe, 1754-1832.— Poet. 'The Village/ 'The Bo- 
rough,* ' Tales of the Hall/ 

James BogrgTf 1770-1835.— Poet. 'The Queen's Wake,* 'The 
Pilgrims of the Sun.* 

Tbomas CampbeU, 1777-1844.— Poet. 'Pleasures of Hope/ 
' Gertrude of Wyoming/ ' Ye Mariners of England.* 

• Strictly epealdxig, these two autho(re\)Aoii%XfttJafc^kr*.i«ax^^'t^^«s«"^'''^2^-^ 
leign, in which thMi chief works weto proAxwioai. 'aw\.>iJaai «»\ass«i^as5^'»'^^^ 
toBodated with the writers of the preoodiae -pcxVcA. 
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'WUllam 'VTordswortli, 1770-1850.— Poet. * Lyrical Ballads,' 
< The Excursion/ &c. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridgrei 1772-1834. — ^Poet and miscella- 
neous writer. * Cristabel/ * The Ancient Mariner/ * The Friend.' 

Robert Soutbey, 1774-1843. — Poet and miscellaneous writer. 

* Joan of Arc,* * Thalaba/ * Life of Nelson,* « The Doctor/ 

Thomas Mooroi 1779-1852. — ^Poet and miscellaneous writer. 

• Lrish Melodies,* * Lalla Rookh,* • Life of Byron/ 

Sir mralter Scott, 1771-1832. — ^Poet, novelist, and miscellaneous 
writer. * Lay of the Last Minstrel,* * Marmion/ 'Waverley Novels.* 

Jane Austen, 1775-1 8 17> — ^Novelist 'Emma/ 'Sense and 
Sensibility,* * Pride and Prejudice/ 

Boraoe IRTalpole, 1717-1797. — Prose writer. 'Castle of 
Otranto * and Correspondence. 

&ord Cbesterfield, 1 694-1 773. — ^Prose writer. ' Letters to his 
Son.* 

James Boswell, 1740-1795. — Biographer. ' life of Johnson/ 

Ricbard Brinsley Sberidan, 1751-1816.— Dramatist. 'The 
Eivals/ 'School for Scandal,* * The Critic/ 

Cbarles XAmb, 1775-1834. — ^Essayist and critic. 'Essays of 
Elia/ * Bosamond Gray.* 

'WUliam Paley, 1743-1805. — Theologian. 'Horse Paulinse,' 
'Evidences of Christianity/ * Natural Theology/ 

UOUliam Robertson, 1721-1793. — ^Historian. 'History of 
Scotland/ * History of America.* 

Bdward Gibbon, 1737-1794. — ^Historian. 'Decline and Fall 
of the Boman Empire.* 

Sir James Mackintosb, 1 765-1832.~Historian. ' History of 
England.* 

Dagrald Stewart, 1753-1828. — ^Metaphysician. 'Philosophy 
of the Human Mind/ * Philosophical Essays.* 

Adam Smitb, 1723-1790. — Political economist. 'Wealth of 
Nations/ * Theory of Moral Sentiments/ 

Jeremy Bentbam, 1747-1832. — ^Political economist. ' Defence 
of Usury/ * Panopticon/ 

Sir mrilUam Blackstone, 1723-1780.— Legist. ' Commentaries 
on the Laws of England.* 

GEORGE IV, AND WILLIAM IV, 

Tbomas XToon Talfourd, 1795-1854. — ^Dramatist. 'Ion.* 
Sheridan JCJtowleSv 1784-186^. — Dx«i.m^\.\&\H 'Vilnius,* 
'Tlie Euncbback,' 
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CaptAln Frederick Marryat, 1 792-1 848.~Noyelist. < Peter 
Simple,* 'Jacob Faithful/ 'Midshipman Easy.' 

VICTORIA. 
Procterf Bryan DITaller [Barry Cornwall], 1788-1874. — ^Poet. 

* Dramatic Scenes,* * English Songs.* 

Thomas Bood, 1798-1845.— Poet. 'Song of the Shirt,* 'Bridge 
of Sighs,* 'Whims and Oddities.* 

Bllzabetli Barrett Browntngr, 1809-1861.<~Foet. 'Casa 
Guidi "Windows,* ' Aurora Lee.* 

&ord Tennyson, h, 1809. — Poet Laxtbeatb. 'Princess/ 'In 
Memoriam,* * Idylls of the King * (Arthur). 

Robert BrowningTf h. 1812. — ^Poet, ' Sordello/ ' Christmas Eye 
and Easter Day/ • The Ring and the Book.' 

Bossettl, Gabriel Cbarles Bante, 1828-1882. — Poet. 
'Poems,* 'Ballads and Sonnets.* 

'WUliam Morrta« b, 1834.— Poet. 'Defence of Guenevere,* 'Life 
and Death of Jason,* ' The Earthly Paradise.' 

Algremon Cbarles Swinbnmei h. 1843. — Poet. 'Atalanta in 
Calydon,' * Chastelard,* 'Poems and Ballads,* ' Both well/ 

Sir Benry Taylor, b. 1800. — ^Dramatist. 'Isaac Comnenus/ 

* Philip Van Artevelde/ 

Bougrlas Jerrold, 1803-1857. — Dramatist and miscellaneous 
writer. ' Black-eyed Susan,' ' Caudle Lectures,* ' St. Giles and St. 
James.' 

Cliarlotte Bronte, 181 6-1855.— Novelist. 'JaneEyi^e,' 'Shirley/ 
' Villette.* 

IVilliam acakepeaoe Tbaokeray, 1811-1863. — ^Novelist. 

* Vanity Fair,' ' Esmond,' * The Newcomes.* 

Slizabetb CkwkeU, 1811-1865.— Noyelist. ' Sylvia's Lovers/ 
' Cousin Phillis,' '"Wives and Daughters' (left unfinished). 

Charles Bickens, 1812-1870.— Novelist. 'Pickwick Papers/ 
'A Christmas Carol,' 'Martin Chuzzlewit,* 'David Copperfield.' 

Untbony Trollope, 1815-1882. — Novelist 'Framley Parson* 
age/ • The Small House at Allington,' « The Last Chronicle of Basset.' 

' Georg^e Sliot' {nom de plume)^ 1820-1880. — Novelist and poet. 
'Adam Bede/ 'Romola/ ' Middlemarch,* 'The Spanish Gypsy/ 

Xingsley, Cbarles, 1819-1875.— Novelist, poet, and miscella- 
neous writer. * Hypatia,* ' Westward Ho,* 'Andromeda.* 

Kord Xisrtton, 1806-1873.— Novelist, drama.t\«t, ^^^V v>»Si. ^isssa*- 
cellaneoufl writer. 'Last Days of Pour^u,' ^Taa CaaJussw^^ ^'t?s^'<k 
Ladf efLyoDB,' 'Jtfoney,' 'King AitliTxr; •T\i^'£vcv««w\ia^. 
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Auffiistiis "W. Bare, 1792-1834 ; XnUiui C. Bare, 1795-1855. 
— Theologians. ' Gnesses at Trath.' 

Jolm Bltto, 1804-1854.— Theologian. * Gjclopsedia of Biblical 
Literature.' 

Benry Bart BUlman, 1791-1868.— Theologian. 'History of 
the Jews,* * History of Christianity.* 

Bicliard C. Trencli, 6. 1807. — ^Theologian and etymologist 
'Notes on the Parables/ 'Notes on the Miracles,* * On the Study of 
Words.' 

Benry Ballam, 1778-1859. — Historian. < Constitutional His- 
tory of England,* 'History of English Literature.* 

&ord Macanlay, 1800-1859. — Historian. 'Lays of Ancient 
Home,* * History of England,* ' Essays.* 

Sir AroUbald Alison, 1792-1867.— Historian. 'History of 
Europe.* 

Georgre Crete, 1794-1871. — Historian. 'History of Greece,* 
' Plato and other Companions of Socrates.* 

Tbirlwall, Connop, 1797-1875. — Historian. 'History of 
Greece,* Translation (with Hare) of ' Niebuhr*s History.' 

Green, 7olin Sicbard, 1 838-1 883.— Historian. ' Short History 
of the English People,' * Making of England,' * Conquest of England.* 

Alexander Xingrlake, 5. 1802. — Historian. ' History of the 
Invasion of the Crimea.* 

O'ames Antbony Fronde, b, 1818. — ^Historian. 'History of 
England.* 

Benry Thomas Buckle, 1822>]862.— Hictorian and philo- 
sophic writer. * History of Civilization.* 

Belps, Sir Artlinr, 1817-1875. — Historian and essayist. 
'Spanish Conquest of America,* 'Conquest of Mexico,* 'Friends in 
Council.* 

Tbomas Carlyle, 1795-1881. — Historian and philosophic 
writer. * Sartor Resartus,* 'French Revolution,* 'Hero "Worship.* 

Book, mralter Farqubar, 1798-1875. — Historian and bio- 
grapher. 'Ecclesiastical Dictionary,' 'Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury.* 

O'olin Forster, 1812-1876.— Biographer and critic. 'Life of 
Goldsmith,* 'Life of W. S. Lander,* 'Life of Dickens.* 

Georgre Benry Xiewes, 1817-1878.— Biographer and critic. 
'History of Philosophy,* 'Life of Goethe.' 

Jlnna Jameson, 1 797-1 S60.—^T\\;eT oxi test. 'Legends of the 
Monastic Orders/ 'Legends of the "Mad-onTia.' 
J'ohn nustLiUf b, 1819. — ^Wxiter on axt. *1&.q^^t\i ^^IyqXssrv 
'Seven Lamps of Architecture/ 'Stones oiVem<i«»: 
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Alchard 'Wliately, 1787-1863.— Scientific writer. 'Elements 
of Logic,' 'Elements of Ehetoric* 

'WiUiam "VnieweU, 1795-1866.— Scientific irriter. 'History 
and Philosophy of the Indnctive Sciences.' 

Sir David Breivster, 1781-1868.— Scientific writer. ' Treatise 
on Optics/ * More Worlds than One.* 

Sir Jolm Berscliel, 1792-1871.— Scientific writer. Works on 
astronomy. 

Sir "WUUam BamUton, 1788-1856.— Scientific writer. ' Dis- 
cussions on Philosophy.' 

Sir Roderick Zmpey Murcliisoii, 1792-1871. — Scientific 
writer. 'Silurian System.' 

Sir Cliarles Kyell, 1797-1875.- Scientific writer. Works on 
geology. 

Mary SomervillOv 1790-1872. — Scientific writer. 'Connection 
of the Physical Sciences,' * Physical Greography.* 

Darwin, Cliarles Robert, 1809-1882.— Scientific writer. 

* Origin of Species,' * Descent of Man.' 

TyndaU, 7oliii, b, 1820 (?).— Scientific writer. Works on 
physical science, &c. 

Bnzley, Tliomte Benry, b, 1825. — Scientific writer. Works 
on biology, physiology, &c 

Jolin Stuart MiU, 1806-1873.— Political economist. ' System 
of Logic,' 'Essay on Liberty,' 'Principles of Political Economy/ 

• Antobiography.' 

Tbomas de Quincey, 1785-1859. — Political economist and 
miscellaneons writer. * Confessions of an English Opium Eater,' 
' Logic of Political Economy.' 

Barriet Martineau, 1802-1876. — Political economist and 
miscellaneons writer. 'History of England during the Thirty Years* 
Peace,* ' Illnstrations of Political Economy.* 

Cliarles Bnigrlit, 1790-1873.— Miscellaneous writer. 'Penny 
Pydopsedia/ * Life of Shakespeare,' ' Popular History of England.' 
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APPENDIX XL 
A. SCBBDXnbAR ABSTRACT OF BXTGUtSB BZ8TO&T 

SHOWINO THE CHIEF BATTLES, BEMABKABLB EVENTS, AND 
)LB CHABACTEBS IK EACH BEIGN FROM 
WILLIAM THE COKQVEBOB TO TICTOBIA. 



BEiaNS 



BATTLES 



BEMABKABLB EVENTS 



REMARKABLE 
CHARACTEBS 



Z. TBB BOV3B OF B'OB»KaXn>7. 1066-1154. 



William Z. 

J06G-«7 



William ZZ. 

1087-1100 



Benry z. 

1100-35 



Stepben 

1135-54 



Hastings 
106G 



IVnchebrai 
1106 



Standard 

1138 
Lincoln (1) 

1141 



Curfew Bell introdnoed. 
Domesday Book com- 
piled, 1085. Feudal sys- 
tem developed. 



Crusades preached by 
Peter the Hermit, 1096 



Charter of liberties (Insti- 
tutiones Henrici Primi) 
granted, 1100. War with 
Eob€rt,ll06. Drowning 
of Prince William in 
the Blanche Ntf^ 1120 

Civil war of the Successiont 
1138-68. Treaty of 
WallingCord, 1153 



Lar^ane, Arch- 
bishop of Can- 
terbnry. Edgar 
Atheling, heir 
to the throne. 
Hereufard the 
Saxon 



Robert, Duke of 
Hormandy^ eld- 
est son of the 
Conqueror 

Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Can- 
t^bury. Maud, 
niece of Ed- 
gar Atbeling, 
Henry's wife 



David, King of 
Scotland. Maud, 
called the Em- 
press Maud 



ZZ. TBB BOITSB OF F&ABTAGBBET. 1154-1399. 



Benry ZZ. 

1154-89 



Alnwick 
1175 



Constitutions of Clarendon 
enacted, 1164. ABecket 
murdered, 1170. Ireland 
annexed to the English 
crown, 1171. War with 
hia sons, WIS. Cj^craiVa 
estab\\s\\ea,vnft, Tt\ai. 

I by Jury estaXiVV^e^ 



^ronghow,'Ex[\ot 
Pembroke, who 
conquered Ire- 
land. Thomas 
A Becket, Arch- 
YkV^op of Can- 
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BEIQNS 



BATTLES 



BEBIABKABLB EVEMTS 



RmfAR KABL E 
CHARACTBB8 



zz. Tlie Bouse of Plantagrenet— contliiaed. 



Rlcliard Z. 

1189-99 



7olin 

1199-1216 



Henry ZZZ. 

1216-72 



Sdward Z. 

1272-1307 



ZSdward ZZ. 

1307-27 



Bdward ZZZ. 

1327-77 



Ascalon 
1192 



Lincoln (2) 

1217 

Lewes 1264 

Evesham 

1265 



Wye 1283 
Dunbar (1) 

1296 
Cambusken- 
neth 
1297 
Falkirk 
1298 



Bannockburn 
1314 
Borough- 
bridge 
1322 



Ricliard ZZ. 

1877-99 



L 



ffalidon Hill 

1333 

Slups 1340 

Cressy 1346 

Seville's 

Cross 1346 

Siege of 

Calais 1347 

Poietiers 

1356 



Otterbum 

(Chevy Chase) 

1388 



Crusades of Richard and 
Philip of France, 1192. 
Imprisonment of Rich- 
ard, 1192 

England under an inter- 
dict, 1208-13. Magna 
Chaiita sioned, 1215. 
Charter of the Forests 
signed, 1217 



Baronf TTar, 1217. Re- 
bellion of Simon de 
Montfort, 12i>4. First 
House of Commons, 
1265 



House of Commons finally 
established. Statute of 
Mortmain, 1279. Welsh 
War, 1283. Incorpora- 
tion of Wales with Eng- 
land, 1284. War of 
Scotch Independence, 1296. 
Confirmation of the 
Charters, 1297. Execu- 
tion of Wallace, 1305 



Scotch War continued, 1314. 
Rebellion of the barons 
and murder of the king, 
1327 



War with the Scotch, 1833. 
War of the French Suc- 
cession, 1340-60. Order 
of the Garter instituted, 
1349. Statute of Pro- 
visors, 1353. Treaty of 
Bretigny, 1360 



Wat Tyler's insurrection, 
1381. Statute of Prae- 
munire, 1392. Here- 
ford's ie\>eiaiaQ.,\%^ 



Blondel, the min- 
strel who disco- 
vered Richard's 
prison 



Arthur, John's 
nephew. Ste- 
phen Langton, 
Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
William, Earl 
of Pembroke 



Hubert de Burgh. 
Simon de Mont- 
fort, founder of 
the House of 
Commons 



Llewellyn, last 
Prince of Wales. 
John Baliolf 
King of Scot- 
land. Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace 



Robert the Bruce, 
Isabella of 
France, Edward 
U.'Bvrite, Roger 
Mortimer, Isa- 
bella's paramour 



Edward the Black 
Prince. David 
Bruce, King of 
Scotland. John 
JL, King of 
Franco. John 
of Oaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster 



Wat Tyler, slain 
by Sir William 
Walwottb^liwA.^ 
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BEIQKS 



BATTLES 



TtltMARlCA'RT.TB KVEMTS 



CHAILLCTEBS 



BOITSSS or ZJUrCASTBS AWD TORS. 

1S99-1485. 



1399-1413 



Henry V. 

14l»-22 



[enry VZ. 

1422-61 



Sdward ZV. 

1461-83 



Edward V. 

1483 



iXicbard 



Eomildon 

Hill 

1402 
8hreu)9bury 

1403 



Barfleur 

1415 
Agincourt 

1415 



Cravant 

1423 

Vemeuil 

1424 

St. Albans il) 

1455 
Blore ffeath 

1459 

Northampton 

1460 

Wakefield 

1460 
Mortimer's 
Cross 
1461 
St, Albans {2) 
1461 



Tovton 

1461 

Hedgly Moor 

1464 

Eexham 

1464 

Bamet 

1471 

Tewkesbury 

1471 



'./ Botworth 
1485 



L 



Persecution of the Lol- 
lards, 1401. Civa War, 
1403 



French War of Congest, 
1415-20. TreatyofTroyeSy 
1420 



Expulsion of the English 
from France, 1431. Jack 
Cade's insnrreGtion,1450. 
Wars of the Roses com- 
menced, 1455 



Wars of the Roses con- 
tinued, 1461. Invasion 
of FinncCt 1475. Treaty 
of Pecqnjgny, 1475 



Murder of the King with 
his brother in the 
Tower, 1483 



Owen Glendower. 
Hotspur (Sir 
Harry Percy) 



Lord Cobham, 
burnt for he- 
resy 



Joan of Are, Maid 
of Orleans, John, 
Duke of Bedford. 
JohnTalbot,Earl 
of Shrewsbury. 
Owen Tudor, 
married Cathe- 
rine of Valois, 
and became the 
ancestor of the 
Tudor line. yacA 
Cade, Margaret 
ofAnjou, Queen 
of Henry VI. 



Richard, Earl of 
Warwick, *The 
Kingmaker.' 
WilliamCaxton^ 
introducer of 
printing into 
England 



Benevolences abolished, The Duke of Buck- 
1484. r>0Ti'svx\& «eDi(.\ ingAam, execa< 
abroaa, 14S&. War* <Kf\ XnWs^^fi&^DKD^ 
the AoMS concluded A^^^X 
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BEIGNS 



BATTLES 



BEMABKABLB BYBNTS 



CHABACTBBS 



ZV. TBB BOU'SB OF TUBOB. 1485-1G03. 



1485-1609 



nry 

15^ 



9-47 



Bdward VX. 

1547-53 



Mary Z. 

155d-8 



Stoke 

1487 

Blackheath 

1497 



Spurs 

1513 
FloddenFieU 

1513 
Solway Moss 

1542 



Pinkie 1547 



St, Quentin 
1667 



Lambert Simnel's insur- 
rection, 1487. War with 
/Vancg, 1492. Treaty of 
Estaples, 1492. Ferkin 
Warbeck's insurrection, 
1492-99. Statute of 
Drogheda, 1495 



Execution of Empson and 
Dudley, 1510. War toith 
France and Scotland, 
1513. Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, 1520. Defensor 
Fideiy 1521. Reforma- 
tion in England com- 
menced, 1532. Separa- 
tion of England from 
Rome, 1534. More exe- 
cuted, 1535. Dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, 
1536-9. Pilgrimage of 
Grace, 1536. Statute of 
VI. Articles, 1539. War 
renewed with Scotland, 
1542 



War with Scotland, 1547. 
Execution of Admiral 
Seymour, 1549. Execu- 
tion of the Protector 
Somerset, 1552. Refor- 
mation completed and 
Liturgy prepared 



Execution of the Duke of 
Northumberland, 1553. 
"Wyatt'B insurrection, 
1564. Executions of 
Lady Jane Grey and 
Wyatt, 1554. Marian 
persecutions, 1555. War 
with France, 1557-8. 
Calais taken, 1558 



JLambert Siinnel. 
Perkin War- 
heck. Margaret, 
daughter of 
Henry VII., 
who married 
James IV. of 
Scotland 



Thomas WoUey, 
Lord Chan seller 
and Archbishop 
of York. Sir 
Thomas More, 
LordChancellor. 
Thomas Crom- 
well 



Thomas, Lord Sey- 
mour, Lord 
High Admiral. 
Edward Sey- 
mour, Duke of 
Somerset, Pro- 
tector of Eng- 
land 



John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumber- 
land, Sir Tho- 
mas Wyatt. 
Lady Jane Orey. 
Hugh Latimer, 
Bishop of Wor- 
cester. Nicholas 
Ridley, Bishop 
of London. 
Thomas Cran- 
mer. Stephen 
Oardiner^Biahfiri 
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BBIGK8 



BinfARKAHTJ KVBHTB 



OHABACRIIS 



XV. Tlie Bouse of Tador— conttnued. 



SUxabetli 

1M8-1608 



Lanffside 

1568 
Zuiphen 

1586 
Armada 
defeated 

1588 
Cadit taken 

1596 



Acts of TTniformily and 
Bnpremacy, 1559. Nor- 
folk's conspiracies, 1569, 
1572. Babington's con- 
spiracy, 1586. Mary 
Qaeen of Scots execnted, 
1587. War with Snnn, 
1586-88. Tyrone*8lri8h 
rebellion, 1598. Essex's 
rebellion, IGOl. Poor 
Law Act, 1601 



David Riztio, Hen- 
ry, Lord Dam- 
liff. The Duke of 
NiHrfoUt, John 
Knox, James, 
Earl <tf Both- 
weO. StrFha^ 
Sidneif. Marp 
Q^een qf Scots, 
Dudley, Earl of 
Ldcester, Sir 
Francis Wal- 
singham. Sir 
Frands Drake. 
Lord Burleigh. 
The Earl of 
Essex. Lord 
Hournrd of Ef- 
Jlngham 



V. TBS BOUSS 



OF 

— ♦— 



James z. 

1603-25 



Cliarles Z. 

1625-49 



Sieges of 

RochelUy 

1627-8-8 

EdgehiinQi2 

Chalgrove 

Field 1643 

Ifetcbury (1) 

1643 

Marston 

ifoor 1644 

Netvbui'y (2) 

1644 
Naseby 1G45 
Philiphaugh 

1C45 
Preston 1648 



The Main Plot, 1603. 
Hampton Court Con- 
ference, 1604. Gun- 
powder Plot, 1605. Com- 
menoranent of our colo- 
nies, 1607 



. 1603-1714. 



Cksrr, Duke of So- 
merset. Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury. 
Arabella Stuart. 
Lord Bacon. 
Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh 



Assassination of Bucking- 
ham, 1628. PETinoN 
OF Bight, 1628. Trial of 
Hampden (Ship-money) 

1637. The Covenant, 

1638. With vnth the 
Scotch, 1638. Treaty of 
Bipon, 1640. The Long 
Parliament, 1640 - 53. 
Abolition of the Star 
Chamber and High 
Commission, 1641. Irish 
rebellion, 1641. Great 
Bemonstrancc, 1641 . 
Arrest of the Five 
Members, 1642. The 
Civil War or Great 
i!«&eIfton, 1642-9. Solemn 
L^tgue and Co'veuaxvt,, 
1648. BcVt-dexv^s Ot- 
dinanoe, 1(A& 



Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham. 
Wentworth,Earl 
of Strafford. 
John Bampden. 
Lord Falkland. 
Pym, Haselrig, 
Bampden, Bel- 
les, and Strode, 
the* Five Mem- 
bers.* Laud, 
Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
Robert Dete- 
reux. Earl of 
Essex. James, 
Marquis of 
Montrose. Lord 
Favpfax. Ptince 
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BEIGNS 



V. 

Tbe Com- 
monwealtb 

1649-68 



BATTLBS 



BEMABEABLB STENTS 



OHABAOTBBS 



Tbe Bouse of Staart— continued. 



Protectorate 
of Oliver 
Cromwell 

1653-8 



Protectorate 
of Ridiard 
Cromwell 

1658-8 



Cbarles ZZ. 

1660-86 



Barnes ZZ. 

1686-8 



"William ZZZ. 
db Mary ZZ. 

1689-1702 



Dunbar (2) 

1650 

Worcester 

1661 



Jamaica 
taken 1655 

Dunkirk 
taken 1658 



The Dutch in 
theMedioay 

1667 

Bothwell 

Bridge 1679 



Sedgemoor 
1686 



/ 



Killiecrankie 

1689 

Siege of 

Londonderry 

1689 
Boyne 1690 
Aughrim 

1691 
LaHogue 

1692 

Steinkirk 

1692 

Landen 1698 



Navigation Act, 1651. 
First Dutch War, 1662. 
Treaty of Westminster, 
1664 



The Spanish War, 1656-58 



Richard Cromwdl abdi- 
cated, and the Restora- 
tion of the Stoarts fol- 
lowed shortly after 



Corporation Act, 1661. 
Act of Uniformity, 1662. 
GonTentlcIe Acts, 1664, 
1670. Second Dutch War, 
1664-7. Great Plague, 
1665. Five Mile Act, 
1665. Great Fire, 1666. 
Treaty of Breda, 1667. 
Triple Alliance, 1668. 
Treaty of Aiz-la-Cha- 
pelle,1668. Secret Treaty 
of Dover, 1670. Third 
Dutch War, 1672-4. Test 
Act, 1673. Treaty of 
Westminster, 1674. Titns 
Oates's Plot, 1678. Pa- 
pistsDisabling Bill, 1678. 
Habeas Oorpus Act, 
1679. Rye House Plot, 
1683 



Monmouth's Rebellion, 
1686. Bloody Assize, 
1685. Declaration of 
Indulgence, 1687. Trial 
of the Seven Bishops, 
1688 






Toleration Act, 1689. War 
oftheRevolutiontl689-^7. 
Bill of Rights, 1689. 
Massacre of Glencoe, 
1692. Triennial Act, 
1694. Peace of Ryswick, 
1697. Partition Treaties, 
1698,1700. Grand AlU- 
ance, 1701. AoT of 
Sbttlbmbnt, 1701. Na- 
tlon8A.'D€ilDJt>aefSBa^V(i\2(^ 
xelgn 



Henry Irdon* 
Admiral Blake. 
John Bradshaw. 
Sir Harry Vane, 



General Monk^ af- 
terwards Duke 
of Albemarle 



Henrietta of Or- 
leans, daughter 
of Charles I. 
Lord Claren- 
don. Archbishop 
Sharp. The Earl 
of Shaftesbury. 
Lord William 
Russell. Alger- 
non Sidney. Sir 
W. Temple. Ti- 
tus Oates, Lord 
Danby 



The Duke of Mon- 
mouth. The 
Earl of Argyll. 
Judge Jeffreys. 
Lord Somers. 
William Penn. 



Viscount Dundee. 
The Duke of 
Schomberg. The 
Marquis of Ha- 
lifax, John Dal- 
rymple. Master 
of Stair. Ad- 
miral Benbouf. 
Oinkel, Earl of 
AUdv(U« ^^'««^' 
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BBI0K8 



OTlfA-RTTAHT.^ XVEHU 



BBKABKABUi 
OHABAOI^BS 



V. Tlie Bouse of Staart-contlnaed. 



1703-14 



Oeorgre Z. 

171i-27 



17: 



ezz. 

-60 



/ 



Oeorgre ZZZ. 

1760-1820 



BkHhdm 

1704 
Bamilliet 

1706 
Oudenarde 

1708 
Malptaqua 

1709 



War of (he Spanish Sue- 
eeMion, 1702-18. TTniok 
OF England and Soot- 
lAND, 1707. Treaty of 
Utirecht, 1718 



Sir CUtude$Uy8hch 
vet. Sir Oeorge 
Rooke. The Earl 
of Oodolphin. 
The Duke of 
Marlborough 
Dr, Sacheverell. 
HarUy^ Earl of 
(ktforcU Mor- 
iaxmi^ Earl of 
Peterborough. 
Henry St, John, 
Viscount Boling- 
broke. 



VZ. TBB BOUSa or BAJrOVBB. 1714- 



Sheriffmuir 

1715 

Preston 

1715 



PortdbeUo 
" 1789 
Dettingen 

1743 

Fontenoy 

1745 

Preston Pans 

1745 

Culloden 

1746 

Arcot taken 

1761 

Flassey 1757 

Mindenllbd 

Quebec taken 

1759 



Mar*8 EebeUion, 1715. 
Blot Act, 1715. Sep- 
tennial Act, 1716. Triple 
and Qnadraple AllianceB, 
1717, 1718. South Sea 
Bubble, 1720 



War wiffi Spain, 1789-48. 
War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, 1740-8. Young 
Pretender's BebeUion, 
1745-6. Treaty of Aix- 
la-Ghapelle, 1748. Black 
Hole of Calcutta, 1757. 
Seven Year^ War, 1756- 
63. Expedition against 
Minorca, 1756. IDoster 
Seven Conyention, 1757. 



The Earl of Der- 
wentwater. Lord 
Kenmure, The 
Earl of Mar, 
LordNithisddU, 
Francis Atter- 
bury, James 
Stuart, the * Old 
Pretender' 



Lexington 

1776 

Bunkef^sffUl 

1775 



Sir Robert Wat- 
pole, Henry Pel- 
ham, Admiral 
Vernon, Admi- 
ral Byng, Ad- 
mired Anson. 
General Wolfe. 
PuUeney, Earl 
of Bath. The 
Duke of New- 
castle. The Duke 
cf Cumberland. 
Lord Clive. Wil- 
liam PiU, Earl 
of Chatham, 
Charles Edward 
Stuart, the 
* Young Pre- 
tender.' 



Treaty of Paris, 1768. Pro- Lord ffeatf^fiad. 
secution of Wilkes, 1763. Lord Bute. Lord 
War of American Inde- 1 George Gordon, 
i)€ndence,m5-%S. .Ksxie-\ Lord MoMfleUL 
rlcan Decaaiatlou ot\ JoKtv 'wiUm.' 
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BEIGNB 



GaoRas ni. 
continued 



BATTLES 



BBMABKABLB EVENTS 



REMARKABLE 
CHARACTERS 



VZ. Tlie Bouse of Banover— continued. 



L 



Brooklyn 

1776 

Brandyicine 

1777 

Surrender 

atSaratoga 

1777 

Gibraltar 

besieged 

1779-83 

York Town 

1781 

ffow^s Vie- 

toryllH 

Cape St, 

Vincentlldl 

Camperdown 

1797 

Nile 1798 

Acre besieged 

1799 
Alexandria 

1801 
Copenhagen 

1801 

Assaye 1803 

JYc^algar 

1805 

Maida 1806 

Copenhagen 

bombarded 

1807 

Vimiera 

1808 
Corunna 

1809 

Talavera 

1809 

Busaeo 1810 

^aroMa 1811 

Fuentes 

d^Onoro 

1811 

AlbueralSll 

CiudadRod- 

rigo 1812 

Badajot\2X2 

Salamanca 

1812 
Ft^rtal813 
Pyrenees\%\Z 
Orthls 1814 
Toulousel91i 
QftatreBras, 
Waterloo 
1815 
Algiers bom- 
barded 1816 



Independence, 1776. 
Gordon Riots, 1780. 
Treaties of Yereailles, 
1783. Warren Hastings 
impeached, 1786. Fira 
French Revolutionary 
TTar, 1793-1808. Muti- 
nies at the Nore and 
Spithead, 1797. Irish 
Rebellion, 1798. Union 
OF Ekglakd and Ire- 
land, 1801. Treaty of 
Amiens, 1802. Second 
French Revolutionary 
Wary 1803-15. Pro- 
jected Frendi invasion 
of England, 1803. Secret 
Treaty of Tilsit, 1807. 
Convention of Gintra, 
1808. Walcheren Expe- 
dition, 1809. Treaty of 
Paris, 1814. Treaty of 
Ghent, 1814. Treafyof 
Paris, 1815 



Edmund Burke. 
George Wash- 
ington. Admi- 
ral Howe. Ad- 
miral Duncan. 
Lord Comwal- 
lis. Lord Nel- 
son. Charles 
James Fox. 
William Pitt 
the younger. 
Sir John Moore. 
R. B. Sheridan. 
Warren Has- 
tings. Lord 
Castlereagh. 
Admiral Jervis. 
William Wtl- 
berforce. Lord 
Eldon. The Duke 
qf Wellington 
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BnaKS 



BATTLES 



BSICABXABLB BYXKTS 



KWMAR yABM 
CHABAOTBBS 



VX. Tbe Boiuie of Banover — contlnaed. 



Oeorsre XV. 

1820-30 



'William 

1830-37 



Victoria 

1837- 



Navarino 
1827 



Cato Street Gonspiraqr, 
1820. Qneen Caroline's 
Trial, .1820. Burmese 
War^ 1824-6. War with 
Turkey, 1827. Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, 1829. 
Police force remodelled, 
1829 



George Canning, 
Lord Wiliiam 
BenUndt 



I 



I 



Beyrout and 
Acre bom- 
barded 1840 
MeeemeelSi^ 
Dubbal84S 
MoodkeelSiS 
Feroteshah 

1845 

AliwallUO 

Sobraon 1846 

Ketinyree 

1848 

Ramnuggur 

1848 

Chilian' 

wallah 1849 

(7o(>;>ran849 

Alma 1854 

Balaclava 

1854 
Inkerman 

1854 
Sehastopol 
taken 1856 
Magdala 
taken 1868 
Coomassie 
taken 1874 
Isandlana 

1879 

Rorke's Drift 

1879 

Gingihlovo 

1879 

Ulundi 1879 

Maiwand 

1880 
Argandab 
1880 
Majuba Hill 
1881 
MagfaVy 
Kassassin^ 
TeUel-Kehir 
• 1883 



First Beform Bill, 1832. 
Slavery abolished, 1833. 
New Poor Law, 1834. 
Quadruple Alliance, 1834 

Canadian Bebellion, 1837. 
Chartist Movement, 
1838. First Chinese War, 
1840. Treaty of Con- 
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(Ireland) Act, 1810. Elementary Educa> 

lion Act, 1870. Treaty of Washington, 

1871. Illness of the Prince of Wales, 1871. 

Ballot Act, 1872. Death of the Emperor 

Napoleon, 1873. Judicature Act, 1873. 

Ashanti War, 1873-4. Visit of the Prince 

of Wales to India, 1875-6. Famine in India, 

1876-T. Tteafcj d ^cc\Sji, 1878. Afghan 

War, iai^-«V. Zulu War, \%'V^. W«r U^ 
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ABERDEEN, George, Lord, 132 
Abouldr, Battle of, 63 
Abyssmian Expedition, the, 71 
Acre, Bombardment of, 68 

— Siege of, 63 

— Taking of, 19 

Act of Settlement, the, 55, 87 
Acton Bomel, Statute of, 21, 82 
Addison, Joseph, 155 
Aden, 98 

Afghan War, the, 68, 72, 111 
Agincoort, Battle of, 29 
Agra, Taking of. 111 
Agricola, Conqnest of Britain by, 2 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Treaty of (1668), 61, 
92 

(1748), 60,94 

Aix Boads, Engagement in, 64 
' Alabama ' claims, 71 
Albert, Prince, Death of, 70 
Albuera, Battle of, 65 
Alexandria, Battle of, 64 
Alfrrd the Q-reat, 7 
Algiers Bombardment of, 66 
Alighor, Taking of. 111 
Alison, Sir Archibald, 160 
Aliwal, Battle of, 68, 112 
Allahabad, Mutiny at, 112 
Alma, Battle of, 69 
Alnwick, Battle of, 18 
American Colonies settled, 105 

— Independence, "War of, 61 
Amiens, Treaty of, 64, 95 
Ancient Britons, the, 1 
Angles, the, 4 
Anglo-Saxons converted, 7 

— Government of Britain under, 76 
Anne, 56 

Angelm, Primate, 115 
Anson, Admiral Lord, 128 
AntlcosU, Islmd ot, 101 
Antigm, Colony ot, 102 
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Antoninus, Wall of, 3 
Apples cultivated in England, 144 
Apricots cultivated in England, 144 
Arcot, Capture of, 61, 109 

— Retaking of, 110 
Argandab, 73 
Argaum, Battle of, 11 

Argyll, Archibald Campbell, Earl of 

125 
Arikera, Battle of, 110 
Armada, Destruction of the, 41 
Armour Plating employed for Ships 

and Forts, 148 
Arms and Artillery, Improvements in, 

148 
Army, Standing, established, 146 
Amee, Battle of, 110 
Arsouf, Battle of, 19 
Arthur, Eing, 115 

— Prince, Murder of, 19, 116 
Artillery and Arms, Improvements in, 

148 
Ascension, Colony of, 100 
Ascnam, Roger, 154 
Ashanti War, 72 
Assaye, Battle of, 64, 111 
Assize of Novel Disseisin, 18, 80 

— the Bloody, 63 
Atheling, Edgar, 9, 18, 115 
Athelings, 77 
Athelstan, 8 

Atmospheric Engine first constructed, 

146 
Atterbury, Francis, 127 
Aughrim, Battle of, 54 
Augustine, St., 115 
Aula Regis, 79 
Aulua PlBk\v\Axxa,"SiX^fti^IvsG> ^Vl 
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BABINGTON, AnthoDy, 122 
— Conspiracy of, 41 
Bacon, Francis, Lord, 122, 154 
BadajoB, Capture of, 65 
Bahamas, Colony of the, 102 . 
Balaclava, Battle of, 69 
Baliol, John, 22, 117 
Ballot Act, 72 
Bangalore, Taking of, 110 
Bank, First Public, established, 146 

— Bestriction Bill, 63 
Bankruptcy Act, 89 
Bannockbum, Battle of, 22 
Banns first published, 144 
Banqueting House at Whitehall, the, 

146 
Barbadoes, Colony of, 102 
Barebones Parliament, the, 49 
Bamet, Battle of, 31 
Barossa, Battle of, 65 
Basque Beads, Engagement in, 64 
Bath, "William Pulteney, Earl of, 128 
Battlefields, Ekqlish, List of, 184 
Baxter, Richard, 155 
Beattie, "William, 167 
Beaumont, Francis, 154 
Becket, Thomas k, 17, 116 
Bedford, John, Duke of, 119 
Belize, Colony of, 102 
Benares, Mutiny at, 112 
Benbow, Admiral, 126 
Benevolences, 32, 35, 82 
Bengal, Famine in, 110 
Bentham, Jeremy, 158 
Bentinck, Lord George, 182 

— Lord William, 131 
Bentley, Richard, 166 
Berkeley, Bishop, 166 
Berlin, Treaty of, 170 
Bermudas, Colony of the, 102 
Beyrout, Bombardment of, 68 
Bhurtpore, Taking of. Ill 

— Fortress of reduced, 111 
Bill of Rights, 54, 87 
Bills, Parliamentary, 90 
Biography, English Historical, 114 
Birmingham, Rise and Growth of, 145 
J3JacMriars Bridge^ Old, 148 ; New, 148 

BJackbeath, Battle of, 36 
Black Hole of Calcutta, the, 61, 109 
Black Prince, Edw&rd the, 24, 118 
Blackstone, Sir Wmam, 168 
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Blake, Admiral, 124 

Blenheim, Battle of, 56 

Blondel, the Minstrel, 116 

Blood, Circulation of the, discovered, 

145 
Blore Heath, Battle of, 30 
Boadicea, 114 
Bolingbroke, Henry (Henry IV.), 118 

— Henry St. John, Viscount, 127 
Bonner, Edmund (Bishop), 121 
Book-keeping, first work on, 146 
Boroughbridge, Battle of, 23 
Bouvines, Battle of, 136 
Boswell, James, 158 
Bosworth Field, Battle o^ 32 
Bothwell Bridge, Battle of, 52 
Bothwell, James, Earl of, 121 
Boulogne Flotilla, the, 64 
Boyne, Battle of the, 64 
Bradshaw, John, 124 
Brandywine, Battle of, 62 
Breakspear, Nicholas, 116 
Breda, Treaty of, 51, 92 
Bretigny, Treaty of, 24, 91 
Bretwalda, 7 

Brewster, Sir David, 160 

Bridge, the First Stone, erection of, 
143 

Bright, John, 133 

Britain, invaded by Caesar, 1. Evacu- 
ated by the Romans, 2. State of, 
under Roman Dominion, 3 

British Caffraria, Colony of, 99 . 

— Colombia, Colony o^ 101 

— Guiana, Ck)lony of, 102 

— Honduras, Colony of, 102 

— India, 98 

— India, History op, 109 , 

— Museum, the, 148 

British Possessions, List of, 97 

List of Qains and Losses, 104 

British Virgin Islands, the (Colony), 

102 
Britons, the Ancient, 1 
Bronte, Charlotte, 159 
Brooklyn, Battle of, 62 
Brougham, Henry, Lord, 132 
Browne, Sir Thomas, 166 
Bxown\xvg>^E^«Jc«i\Xx'Btt!CT»tt, 159 

Bruoe, BoV>ert.,"^Vl 
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uckingham, Henry, Duke of, 120 

— George Villiers, Duke of, 123 
Buckle, Henry Thomas, 160 
Bunker's Hill, Battle of, 62 
Bunyan, John, 155 

Burgh, Hubert de, 20, 117 
Burke, Edmund, 129 
Burleigh, Cecil, Lord, 122 
Burmah, First War with, 66, 111 

— Second, 69, 112 
Burnet, Gilbert, 156 
Bums, Robert, 167 
Burton, Bobert, 154 
Busaco, Battle of, 65 
Bute, John, Lord, 129 
Butler, Joseph, 157 

— Samuel, 155 
Buxar, Battle of, 110 
Byng, Admiral John, 128 
Byron, Lord, 157 



pABAL, the, 51 
Vj' Cabinet, the, 90 
Cabot, Sebastian, 120 
Cade, Jack, 119 

— Insurrection of, 30 
Cadiz, Taking of, 41 
Ceesar, Invasions of, 1 
CafEraria, British, Colony of, 99 
Calais, Siege of, 24 

— Taking of, by the French, 40 
Calcutta, the Black Hole of, 61, 109 
Caledonian Canal opened, 148 
Calendar, Beform in the, 147 
Cambuskenneth, Battle of, 22 
Campbell, Thomas, 157 
Camperdown, Battle of, 63 
Canada, Bebellion in, 67 

— Upper and Lower, Colonies of, 100 
Canning, George, 131 

Canutb, 8 

Cape Breton Island, 101 

Cape, Capture of the, 63 

— Colony, the, 99 

— St. Vincent, Battle of, 63 
Caractacus, 114 
Carausius, 114 

Garlyle, Thomas^ 160 

Caroline, Queen, Trial of, 66 
Cut, Bobert, Dake of Somerset, 122 
Oumta oaltivated in England^ 14i 
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Cassivelannns, or Caswallon, 114 

Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, Viscount, 
131 

Catholic Emancipation Bill, the, 66, 89 

Cato Street Conspiracy, the, 66 

Cawnpore, Massacre at, 69, 112 

Caxton, William, 119, 144 

CeatDlin, 7 

Ceorls (yeomen), 77 

Ceylon, Colony of, 98 

Chagos Archipelago, the, 100 

ChalgroTe Field, Battle of, 48 

Chamberlain, Joseph, 133 

Channel Islands, the, 97 

Chables I., 45 

Chablbs n., 50 

Charters, Confirmation of the, 22, 81 

Chartists, the, 67 

Charts, Sea, first brought into Eng- 
land, 144 

Chatham, William Pitt, Earl of, 129 

Chatterton, Thomas, 157 

Chaucer, Q^ofErey, 153 

Chelsea Hospital built, 146 

Cherries cultivated in England, 144 

Chesterfield, Lord, 158 

Chevy Chase, Battle of, 25 

Chihanwallah, Battle of, 69, 112 

Chimneys first used, 144 

Chinese War, First, 68 

Second and Third, 69 

Christianity, Conversion of Anglo- 
Saxons to, 7 

Chronometers, Harrison's, Invention 
of, 147 

Cintra, Convention of, 64 

Circuits, Establishment of, 18, 80 

— of the Judges, 90 
Circumnavigation of the Globe by Sir 

F. Drake, 145 
Ciudad-Rodrigo, Capture of, 65 
CivitaUs Lotto jure donatce, 76 

— StipendiaricBf 76 

Clarence, Duke of. Death of the, 32 
Clarendon, Constitutions of, 17, 79 
Clarendon, Assize of, 17 
Clarendon, Edward, Earl, 133 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde^ LatA^VU. 
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CUye, Lord, 189 

Clock, flnt strUdng, 144 

Cloth of Gold, Field of the, 37 

Clyde, Lord, 132 

Coaches first seen in England, 145 

— Ha<&ney, established, 146 
Coal, 143 

— Trade, 143 
Coats of Arms, 144 
Cobden, Bichard, 133 
Cobham, Lord, 43 

Cobham,Lord (Sir John Oldcastle), 119 
Codrington, Admiral Sir Edward, 131 
Coffee honses established, 146 

— Introduction of, 146 
Coin, first gold, struck, 144 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 158 
CoUingwood, Admiral Lord, 130 
Collins, William, 156 
Colonice, 76 

Comes Britanniarum, 76 

— Littoris Saxonidf 76 
Commons, First House of, 20, 81 

— House of, Constitution of the, 90 
Commonwealth, the, 49 
Compurgation, Trial by, 77 
Congreve, William, 156 
Constantinople, Treaty of, 68, 96 

CONSnTUTIONAL HISTORY OP ENG- 
lAKD, 75 

Constitutions of Clarendon, 17, 79 
CoTuulares, 76 

COKTEMFORARY SOYERBIGNS, LiST OF, 

149 
Conventicle Acts, the, 50, 86 
Convocation, Prorogation of, 88 
Coomassie, Taking of, 136 
Copenhagen, Battle of, 64 

— Bombardment of, 64 

Com Laws, Repeal of the, 68, 89 

Comwallis, Lord, 130 

Corporation Act, the, 50, 86 

Corsned, Trial by the, 78 

Corunna, Battle of, 64 

Cotton Famine, the, 70 

Count of the Saxon Shore, 3, 76 

Covenant, the, and the Covenanters, 

46,86 
Cowlejf Abraham, 154 
Cowper, WUliam, 157 
Crabbe, George, 167 
Cnnmer, Thomas, Primate, 121 
Cnraut, Battle at, 30 
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Creasy, Battle of, 84 
Crimean War,^the^ 69 
Cbohwbll, Oltvbb, Protectoiat 
— BiCHABD, Protectorate of, 60 
Cromwell, Thomas, 120 
Crowns and Half •crowns first t 

145 
Crusades, the, 18 
Culloden, Battle of, 60 
Cumberland, William, Duke of, 
Curfew Bell, Introduction of, IC 
Curia Regis (King's Court), 79 
Currants cultivated in England, 
Cyprus, 73, 96, 106 



( TvAILY COURANT,' the, firs 

J-' newspaper, 146 
Dalrymple, John, Master of Sta 
Danby, Lord, 125 
Danegelt, 8-9 
Danelagh, 8 
Danes or^orsemen, 7 
Damley, Henry, Lord, 121 
Darwin, Charles Robert, 161 
Deal, Landing of Caesar at, 1 
Declaration of Indulgence, 53, 8 
Z>« DoniSy Statute, 82 
Bifensor Fidei, 38 
Defoe, Daniel, 156 

* Be Haeretieo Cowburendo* Stati 
Delhi, Taking of (1803), 111 

— Massacre at, 69, 112 
Derby, Edward, Earl of, 132 
Derwentwater, James Radcliff( 

of, 127 
Despencer, Hugh le, 117 

* Be Tallagio non concedendo,* St 

22,81 
Dettingen, Battle of, 60 
Devereuz, Robert, Earl of Essex 
Dickens, Charles, 159 
Discoveries and Inventions, 1 
Disraeli, Benjamin, 133 
Divisions of Roman Britain, 75 
Domesday Book, 10 
Dominica, Colony o^ 102 
Dominion of Canada, 100 
Donne, John, 154 
"Do'7eT,?«CTfe\.T^^^\.-5 Q^^61, 93 
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Druids, Description of the, 2, 75 

Drommond of Hawthornden, 154 

Dryden, John, 165 

Dubba, Battle of, 68, 111 

Dudley and Empson, Execution of, 37 

Dunbar, Battle of (1296), 22 

— Battie of (1650), 49 

Dunbar, WiUiam, 153 

Duncan, Admiral Adam, 130 

Dundonald, Thomas, Lord, 132 

Dunkirk, Taking of, 49 

Dunstan, St., 115 

Dutch War, the First, 49 

Second, 61 

Third, 51 

Dux Britanniarumf IB 
Dyeing, Art of, introduced, 145 



■fJALDORME.V, 77 

East India Company, Foundation 
of the, 109, 145 

Dissolution of the, 113 

Eddystone Lighthouse, the, 148 

Edoar, 8 

Edgar Atheling, 115 

EdgehiU, Battle of, 48 

Edington, Battle of, 7 

Edmund L, 8 

Edmund II. (Ironside), 8 

Edred, 8 

Education Act, 71 

Educational CJode, Bevised, 70 

Edward (The Elder), 8 

Edward (The Martyr), 8 

Edward (The Confessor), 9 

Edward I., 21 

Edward II., 22 

Edward III., 23 

Edward the Black Prince, 24, 118 

Edward IV., 31 

Edward V., 32 

Edward VI., 39 

Edwin, 7 

Edwy (The Fair), 8 

Egbert, 7 

Eldon, John Scott, Lord, 131 

Electricity, 147 

Electric Telegraph, the, 148 

* EUot, George,' 169 

Elizabeth, 40 
Ella, 7 
Empress ot India, 72, 113 
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Empson and Dudley, Execution of, 87 
ENaiiiSH Authors, List of, 153 

— BATTLBFnSTJDS, 134 

— Historical Biography, 114 

— LlTERATURB, 153 

Eorls (Nobles), 77 
Essex, Robert, Earl of, 122 

— Bebellion of, 41 
Estaples, Treaty of, 36, 92 
Ethandun, Battle of, 7 
Ethelbald, 7 
Ethelbbrt, 7 
Ethklbkrt op Kent, 7 
Ethelred I., 7 

Bthelred II. (The Unready), 8 
Ethelwulf, 7 
Evelyn, John, 166 
Evesham, Battle of, 21 
Exchange, Royal, built, 146 
Exclusion Bill, the, 62 
Executive, or Acting Power, the, 89 
Exhibitions, Great, 148 

FACTORIES, Establishment of, in 
India, 109 
Fairfax, Thomas, Lord, 124 
Fair Rosamund, 17 
Falconer, William, 167 
Falkirk, Battle of, 22 
Falkland Islands, 102 
Falkland, Lucius Carey, Viscount, 123 
Fans, Introduction o^ 145 
Farqubar, G^eorge, 166 
Fenian Brotherhood, the, 70 
Perozepore, Battle of, 68, 112 
Ferozeshah, Battle o^ 68, 112 
Feudal System, the, 13, 78 
Fief, 13 

Fielding, Henry, 167 
Field of the Qoth of Gold, 37 
Firearms, Hand, firsts used, 144 
Fire Engines first constructed, 146 

— Ships, 146 

— the Great, 61 
Fitzwalter, Robert, 116 
Five Members, the, 47 

— Mile Act, the, 61, 86 
Fletcher, John, 154 
Flodden Field, Battle of, 37 
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Forests, Charter of the, 81 

Forster, John, 160 

Foundling Hospital, the, 148 

Fox, Charles James, 130 

France, Wars of Henry VII. with, 36 

— Wars with, 63 

Frankpledge, 77 

French East India Company, 109 

Froissart, Jean, 153 

Fronde, James Anthony, 160 

Fuentes d'Onoro, Battle of, 65 



GALGACUS, Defeat of, 3 
Gambia, Colony of, 99 
Gardiner, Stephen (Bishop), 121 
Garter, Order of the, instituted, 24 
Gas first used for lighting, 147 
Gaskell, Elizabeth, 159 
Gaunt, John of, 118 
Gareston, Piers, 117 
Gay, John, 166 
Georob I., 59 
George U., 60 
George III., 61 
George IV., 66 
Ghent, Treaty of, 65, 95 
Gibbon, Edward, 158 
Gibraltar, Colony of, 97 
-— Siege of, 62 
Gingihlovo, 73 
Ginkel, Godart van, 126 
Gladstone, William Ewart, 133 
Gladstone Administration, The, 170 
Glass, Manufacture of, established, 145 

— Plate, first manufactured, 146 
Glencoe, Massacre of, 54 
Glendower, Owen, 118 
Gloucester, Humphrey, Duke of, 119 
Gloucester, Statute of, 21 
Godolphin, Sidney, Earl of, 127 
Godwin, Earl, 115 

Gold Coast Colony, 99 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 167 
Goojerat, Battle of, 69, 112 
Gordon, Lord George, 129 

— Riots, the, 62 
Goschen, George, 133 
Government of Britain during the 

Boman Period, 75 

" under the Anglo-Saxons, 7« 

— JN^ormans, 78 

Pltmtagemta, 70 



Government of Britain under the 
Tadors, 83 

Stuarts, 84 

House of Hanover, 87 

— Present System of, 89 
Govemors-G^eral of India, 113 
Gower, John, 163 

Granville, Earl, 133 
Grand Alliance, the, 55, 93 

— Bemonstrance, the, 47, 85 
Grapes first cultivated in England, 145 
Gray, Thomas, 156 

* Great Eastern,* the, 148 
Greece, Independence of, 66 
Green, John Bichard, 160 
Greenwich Hospital, 146 
Grenada, Colony of, 102 
Grey, Lady Jane, 39, 121 
Griqualand West, 99 
Grote, George, 160 
Guineas first struck, 146 
Goinegate, Battle of, 37 
Gunpowder Plot, the, 45 
Guy's Hospital founded, 148 
GwaUor, Storming of (1778), 110 

— Taking of, 112 

HABEAS Corpus Act, 62, 86 
Hadrian's Wall, 2 
Hague, or Triple Alliance, the, 59, 93 
Hair, False, Introduction of, 145 
Half-crowns first struck, 145 
Half-sovereigns first coined, 145 
Halidon Hill, Battle of, 23 
Halifax, George, Marquis of, 126 
Hallam, Henry, 160 
Hall-mote, the, 75 
Hamilton, Sir William, 103 
Hampden, John, 123 

— Trial of, 46 

Hampton Court Conference, 46 
Hanover, Kingdom of, 107 

— House of. Government under, 87 
Hanover, the House of, 69 
Genealogical Table, 58 

— Treaty of, 94 
Hardicanutb, 9 
Hare, Augustus, W., 159 

— Julius C, 169 

Hsavey , ^\X^xa,\'U. 
Haat\n8B,'BaXit\« ^t, \a 
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Hastings, Warren, 180 

Impeachment of, 63 

Havelock, Sir Henry, 133 

Heatbfield, Lord, 1^9 

Hedgely Moor, Battle of, 31 

Heligoland, Colony of, 97 

Helps, Sir Arthur, 160 

Henrietta of Orleans, 124 

Hbnby I., 13 

Hbnry n., 17 

Henry m., 20 

HsafBY IV., 26 

Henry V., 29 

Henry VI., 30 

Henry VIL, 36 

Henry Vin., 37 

Heptarchy, the, 4 

Hereford, the Earl of, Rebellion of, 25 

Hereward the Saxon, 10, 115 

Herri(^ Bobert, 154 

Herschel, Sir John, 160 

Hexham, Battle of, 31 

High Ck)mmission, the, 46, 84 

Hill, Abigail (Mrs. Masham), 127 

Hogg, James, 157 

Homildon Hill, Battle of, 29 

Hong Kong, Colony of, 98 

Hood, Thomas, 159 

Hook, W. F., 160 

Hooker, Bichard, 154 

Hops, Introduction of, 144 

Hotspur, 118 

House of Commons, First, 20, 81 

Howard of Effingham, Lord, 122 

Howe, Admiral Lord, 130 

Howe's Victory, 63 

Hudson's Bay Company, 101 

Territory, 101 

Hume, David, 167 
Hundred Days, War of the, 65 
Hundred-mote, the, 77 
Huxley, Thomas Henry, 161 

ICENI, Bevolt of the, 2 
Independence of American Colo- 
nies declared, 62 
India, British, 98 

Principal Croys.-Qeneral o^ 113 

Famine in, 170 

Indian Mutiny, the, 69, 112 
India-Babber, DiMooverj of, 147 
Indulgence, Deolantion of, fiS, 86 
Inkerman, Battle of, 69 
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Instrument of Goyemment, 49 
Insurance Office, the First Fire, es- 

tablished, 146 
Interdict, England under an, 19 
Invasions of Caesar, 1 
Inventions and DisooYERms, 143 
Investitures, 116 
Ionian Isles, the, 108 
Ireland, Invasion of, 17 

— Affairs of, 170 

— Annexation of, 17 
Ireton, Henry, 124 

Irish Church, Disestablishment and 

Disendowment of the, 71, 89 
~ Bebellion, 63 
Isandlana, 73 
Isle of France, or Mauritius, 99 

JACOBITES, the, 54 
Jamaica, Colony of, 49, 102 

— Mutiny, the, 70 
James I., 42 
James n., 52 
Jameson, Anna, 160 
Jeffreys, Judge, 126 
Jerrold, Douglas, 169 
Jervis, Admiral SirlJohn, 131 
Joan of Arp, 30, 119 

John, 19 

Johnson, Samuel, 156 

Jones, Inigo, 124 

Jonson, Ben, 154 

Judicature Act, 72, 90 

Jury, Trial by, 18, 80 

Justices in eyre or initinere, 80 

Justice, Courts of, 90 

Jutes, 4 



KABS, Capitulation of, 69 
Kassassin, Battle of, 138 
Keats,2John, 157 



Kenmure, William^G^ordon, Lord, 127 
Kennyree, Battle of, 69, 112 
Kett, William, 121 
Khyber Pass, Massacre at, 68 
^illieorankie. Battle of, 64 
Einglake, Alexander, 160 
King8ley,;Charle8^ 169 
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Knight, Charles, 161 
Knowles, Sheridan, 158 
Knox, John, 131 

LABRADOB, 101 
Laboan, 103 
LagOB, 99 

La Hogne, Battle of, 64 
Lamb, Charles, 158 
Lancaster and York, Houses of, 26 

Genealogical Table, 27 

Lancaster, Thomas, Earl of, 117 

Landen, Battle of, 55 

Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 71 

Lanfranc, Primate, 115 

Langside, Battle of, 40 

Langton, Stephen, 116 

Lanterns, Horn, Invention of, 143 

Latimer, Hugh (Bishop), 121 

Laud, William, Primate, 47, 123 

Law, Courts of, English instead of 

Latin used in, 147 
Legislative Power, the, 90 
Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of, 122 
Lewes, Battle of, 20 
Lewes, George Henry, 160 
Lexington, Battle of, 62 
Limerick, Capitulation of, 54 
Lincoln, First Battle of, 14 

— Second Battle of, 20 

Linen, Manufacture of, established in 
Ireland, 146 

— Weaving of, 143 

LiTBRATURE, ENGLISH, 153 

Livingstone, David, 133 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, 117 
Locke, John, 155 
Lollards, Persecution of the, 26 
London Bridge, Old, 141 

New, 148 

Londonderry, Siege of, 64 
London Docks completed, 148 
Loudon, Treaty of, 93 
' London Weekly Courant,' the, 145 
Long Parliament, the, 47, 86 
Loom, Dutch, invented, 146 

— Power, invented, 147 
Lords, House of, 90 

Lowe, Robert, 133 
Lucius, Priace at Britain, 114 
Lucknow, Massacre at, 69, 112 
Lyell, Sir Charles, 100 
Lytton, Lord, 169 
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MAOATJLAY, Lord, 160 
Mackintosh, Su- J., 158 
Magdala, Taking of, 71 
Magfar, Battle of, 139 
Magna Charta, 19, 80 
Maharajpoor, Battle of, 112 
Mahratta War, 111 
Maida, Battle of, 64 
Mail Coaches first started, 147 
Main Plot, the, 42 
Maiwand, 73 
Majuba Hill, 73 
Malplaquet, Battle of, 56 
Malta, Colony of, 97 
Manchester, Rise and Growth of, 115 
Man, Isle of, 97 
Manitoba province, 101 
Mansfield, William Murray, Lord, 129 
Mar, John ErsMne, Earl of, 127 
~ RebeUion of, 59 
Marian Persecutions, the, 40 
Marlborough, John, Duke of, 127 

— Duchess of, 127 
Marlowe, Christopher, 164 
Marriage Act, the, 88 
Marriage first solemnized, 144 
Married Women's Poperty Act, 89 
Marston Moor, Battle of, 48 
Martineau, Harriet, 161 

Mary I^ 39 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 122 

— Execution of, 41 

Marryat, Captain Frederick, 159 

Masham, Mrs, (AbigaU Hill), 127 

Masks, Introduction of, 145 

Massinger, Philip, 154 

Matilda of Anjou, 116 

Matilda, Civil War with, 14 

Maud, niece of Edgar Atheling, 13, 

116 
Mauritius, the, 99 
Mayor of London, the First Lord, 

144 
Meanee, Battle of, 68, 111 
Measurement of Time by Candles, 143 
Measures and Weights, Establishment 

of, 144 
Meerut, Massacre at, 69 
Menai Straits, Suspension Bridge over, 
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Milman, Henry Hart, 159 
Milton, John, 155 
Minden, Battle of, 61 
Minorca, Exx)edition against, 61 
Monasteries, Dissolution of the, 83 
Monk, George, Duke of Albemarle, 124 
Monmouth, James, Duke of 125 

— Rebellion of 52 
Monopolies, 84, 85 
Montfort, Simon de, 20, 117 
Montrose, James, Marquis of, 124 
Montserrat, 102 

Moodkee, Battle of, 68, 112 
Moore, Sir John, 130 
Moore, Thomas, 158 
More, Sir Thomas, 120 

— Execution of, 38 
Morris, William, 159 

Mortimer, Edmund, Earl of March, 

26, 119 
Mortimer, Roger, Earl of March, 118 
Mortimer's Cross, Battle of, 31 
Mortmain, Statute of, 21, 82 
Muflfs, Introduction of, 145 
Mule- jenny. Invention of the, 147 
Municijpia, 76 
Murchison, Sir R., 160 
Murder of the Princes in the Tower, 32 
Mutiny Act, the, 87 

— at Spithead, and the Nore, 63 

— of the Army in India, 110 

NAJARA, Battle at, 24 
Nana Sabib, 112, 114 
Nankin, Peace of, 68, 96 
Napier, Admiral Sir Charles John, 132 
Napier, General Sir Cbarles Jam-.s, 

132 
Napoleon, Louis, Death of, 72 
Naseby, Battle of, 48 
Natal, 99 
National Debt, the, 55 

— Gallery, the, 148 
Navarino, Bay of. Battle, 66 
Nayigation, Application of Steam 

Power to, 147 
Navigation Act, the, 49, 85 

— Laws, Repeal of, 68, 89 
Needle-making introduced, 145 
Nelson, Horatio, Lord Viscount, 130 
Nepaul, War with, HI 

NoviUe'B Cross, Battle of, 21 
Nevia, 102 



OTJD 

Newbury, First Battle of, 48 

— Second Battle of, 48 

New Brunswick, 101 

Newcastle Thomas Pelham, Duke of 

128 
New Forest, the, 10 
Newfoundland, Colony of, 101 
New Guinea, 103, 108 
New River, the, 146 
Newspaper, the First, 145 
New Testament, Revision of, 170 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 156 
New Zealand, 103 
Nile, Battle of the, 63 
Nithisdale, Lord, 128 
Nonconformists, 50 
Non-jurors, 53 
No-Popery Riots, the, 62 
Norfolk, Duke of, 121 

Conspiracies of the, 41 

Norfolk Island, 103 
Norman Conquest, the, 10 
Normandy, House of, 10 

Grenealogical Table, 1 1 

Normans, Government under the, 78 
Northcote, Sir S., 133 
North-West Territories, 101 
Northallerton, Battle of, 14 
Northampton, Battle of, 31 
Northumberland, Duke of, 121 

Protectorate of the, 39 

Execution of the, 40 

Nova Scotia, Colony of, 93 
Nusseerabad, Mutiny at, 112 

OATES, Titus, 125 
Plot of, 61 

Observatory at Greenwich built, 146 

O'Connell, Daniel, 131 

Octarchy, the, 7 

Oldcastle, Sir John (Lord Cobham), 119 

Omnibuses introduced into Loudon, 

147 
O'Neale's Rebellion in Ireland, 47 
Ordeal, Trial by, 77 
Orleans, Relief of, 30 
Orth^, Battle of, 65 
Ostorins Scapula, 2 
Oswald, 7 
Oswi, T 
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Bhenfltone, William, 156 

Shericbm, Biohard Brinaley, 130, 158 

Sheriffmnir, Battle of, 59 

Ship-money, 46, 85 

Shire-mote, the, 77 

Shovel, Sir Cloudealey, 126 

Shrewsbury, Battle of, 29 

Sidney, Algernon, 125 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 122, 153 

Sierra Leone, Colony of, 99 

Sikh War, the First, 68, 112 

Second, 69, 112 

Silk first manufactured, 145 

— Broad, first woven, 145 
Simnel, Lambert, 120 
Insurrection of, 35 

Six Articles, Statute of, 38, 39, 83 

Sixpenny Pieces first struck, 145 

Slavery, Abolition of, 67, 89 

Sluys, Battle of, 23 

Smallpox, Inoculation from, 147 

Smith, Adam, 158 

Smollett, Tobias, 157 

Sobraon, Battle of, 68, 112 

Solemn Leagnie and Covenant, the, 

48 
Solway Moss, Battle of, 89 
Somerset, Duke of, 121 

Execution of the, 39 

Somers* Islands or The Bermudas, 

102 
Somers, John, Lord, 126 
Somerville, Mary, 160 
Sources of English History, 1 
Southey, Robert, 158 
South Sea Scheme, the, 69 
Southwark Bridge, 148 
Sovereigns and Half-sovereigns first 

coined, 145 
Sovereigns, Contemporary, List op, 

149 
Spain, War with, 60 
Spanish War, the, 49 

— Succession, War of the, 66 
Spenser, Edmund, 153 
Spinning Frame, Invention of, 147 

— Jenny, Invention of the, 147 

— Rollers, Invention of, 147 
Bpnrs, Battle of, 37 

Btamford Bridge, Battle of, 10 
Stamp Act, the, 88 
Standard, Battle of the, 14 
Standing Army established, 146 



TEA 

StarOhamber, 35, 82 

and High Commission, 46 

Starch first used, 145 

Steamboat^ First, on the River Clyde, 
147 

Steam Engine, First Locomotive, con- 
structed, 147 

for raising water, built, 146 

Steam Engines, Improvements in the 
147 

Steele, Sir Richard, 156 

Steinkirk, Battle of, 55 

Stephen, 14 

Sterne, Laurence, 157 

Stewart, Dugald, 158 

Stigand, Primate, 115 

Stocking Frame, Invention of the, 145 

Stoke, Battle of, 35 

Stow, John, 154 

Strafford, Wentworth, Lord, 47, 123 

Straits' Settlements, 98 

Streets of London first lighted, 144 

Strongbow's Invasion of Ireland, 17 
116 

Stuart, House of, 42 

Genealogical Table, 43 

Stuart, Charles Edward, 129 

— James, 128 

— Lady Arabella, 122 

Conspiracy of, 42 

Stuarts, Government under the, 84 
Sugar Duties, Repeal of, 68, 89 
Sugar imported into England, 143 
Sunday Schools established by Robert 

Raikes, 147 
Supplemental Treaties (1870), the, S6 
Supremacy, Act of, 40, 84 
Surrey, Howard, Earl of, 153 
Swift^ Jonathan, 156 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 159 
Syriam, Taking of. 111 



rFALAVERA, Battle of, 65 

J- Talbot, John, Earl of Shrewsbury, 

119 
Talfourd, Thomas Noon, 158 
Tangier acquired, and abandoned, 109, 

106 

— Jeremy, \&^ 
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TEL 

Telegraph, Submarine, between DoTcr 

and Calais, 148 
Telephone, the, 148 

— Transatlantic, Cable, 148 
Tel-el-Kebir, Battle of, 141 
Temple, Sir "W., 126 
Tenants in capitCy 78 
Tennyson, Alfred, 159 
Terouenne, Taking of, 37 
Test Act, the, 51, 86 
Tewkesbury, Battle of, 31 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, 159 
Thames Embankment, the, 148 
Thames, River, First Steamer on, 147 

— Tunnel, the, 148 
Thanes, 77 
Theoxces (serfs), 77 
Thirlwall, Bp., 160 
Thomson, James, 156 
Three Estates, the, 90 
Threepenny Pieces first struck, 146 
Tien-sin, Treaty of, 69, 96 

Tiles, roofing, first used, 144 
Tiliit, Secret Treaty of, 64, 95 
'Times,' the, first issued, 147 
Tinchebrai, Battle of, 14 
Tippoo Sahib, Wars with, 110 
Titus Gates' Plot, 51 
Tobacco, Introduction of, 145 
Tobago, Colony of, 102 
Toleration Act, the, 53, 87 
Tonnage and Poundage, 85 
Tories and Whigs, b2 
Toulouse, Battle of, 65 
Tournay, Taking of, 37 
Towton, Battle of, 31 
Trafalgar, Battle of, 64 
Transvaal, 99 

— War m the, 170 
Treason, Statute of, 82 
Treaties, Puincipal, 91 
Trench, Richard C, 160 
Trial by Jury, 18, 80 

Trial by Wager of Battle, 79 

Triennial Act, the (1641), 85 

(1694), 55, 87 

Trinidad, 102 

Triple Alliance, the (1668), 51, 92 

(1717), 59, 93 

TroUope, Anthony, 159 

Troyes, Treaty of, 29, 91 
Tudor, Houbb of, 86 
Oenealogical Table, 34 
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Tadors, Government uiider the, 82 
Tudor, Owen, 119 
Turkey, War with, 66 
Turnpikes first erected, 146 
Tyler, Wat, 118 

Insurrection of, 26 

Tyndale, William, 120 
Tyndall, John, 161 
Tyrone's Rebellion in Ireland, 41 
Tyrrel, Sir James, 120 

UMBRELLAS, Introduction of, 147 
Uniformity, Act of (1659), 40, 84 

(1662), 60, 86 

TJlundi, 73 
Union, Act of, 66, 87 
— Jack Flag, the, 147 
Union op England and Scotland 
66,87 

and Ireland, 63, 88 

Uses, Statute of, 83 
Ushant, Battle off, 63 
Utrecht, Treaty of, 66, 93 

VACCINATION, Discovery of, 147 
Vanbrugh, Sir John, 155 
Vancouver Island, Colony of, 101 
Vane, Sir Harry, 124 
Verneuil, Battle of, 30 
Vernon, Admiral Edward, 128 
Versailles, Treaties of, 62, 95 
VicariuSy the, 76 
Victoria, 67 
Vienna, Treaty of, 94 
Vimiera, Battle of, 64 
Vinegar Hill, Battle of, 63 
Virginia, Colonization of, 45 
Vittoria, Battle of, 65 
Volunteer Movement, the, 70 

WAGER OF BATTLE, Trial by, 79 
Wakefield, Battle of, 31 
Walcheren Expedition, 64 
Wales, Conquest of, 22 
-- Statute of 22, 82 
Wallace, Sir William, 22, 117 
Waller, Edmund, 164 
WalUngford, Treaty of, 14, 91 
Walpole, Horace, 168 
Wa\po\^ ^\t ^o\i«c\.,Vi»» 
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Warbeok, Perkin, 180 

— -^ Insiirrection of, 86 

War between the French and English 

in India 0746), 109 

(1768), 110 

(1778), 110 

Wars and Treaties with the Native 

C;hiefs, 110 
Warwick, Bichard Neville, Earl of, 119 
Washington, George, 129 
Washington, Treaty of, 71, 96 
Watches, Pocket, introdnced, 145 

first made in England, 146 

Waterloo, Battle of, 65 

— Bridge, 148 
Webster, John, 154 

Weights and Measures, Establishment 

of, 144 
Wellington, Duke of, 131 
West Africa Settlements, 99 
West Indies, the, 102 
Westminster Abbey, Building of, 144 
Henry VH-'s Glhapel in, 146 

— Bridge, Old, 148 
New, 148 

— First Treaty of (1664), 49, 93 

— Second Treaty, of (1674X 51, 92 

— Hall, Building of, 143 

— School founded, 146 
Whately, Bichard, 160 
Whewell, William, 160 
Whigs and Tories, 62 
White, Henry Kirke, 167 
Whittington, Sir Richard, 119 



ZUT 

Wilbeiforce, William, 131 
Wilkes, John, 129 
— — Prosecution of, 62 
William (Thb Ck)NQUBBOB), 10 
WnxiAM n. (Bufus), 13 

WHJJAH m. AND HABY, 53 

William IV., 67 
Wills, Statute of, 83 
Windows, Glass, first used, 144 
Windsor Castle, Building of, 144 
Witanagemot or Witan, 9, 77 
Wolfe, G^eneral James, 128 
Wolsey, Thomas (Cardinal), 120 
Woollen Cloth, Weaving of, 143 
Worcester, Battle of, 49 
Wordsworth, William, 168 
Wren, Sir Christopher, 125 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 153 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas (the Younger), 121 

— Insurrection of, 40 

Wycherley, William, 155 
Wyclif, John, 118 

YOBK AND LANCABTEB, Houses 
OF, 26 

G^enealogical Table, 27 

York Town, Battle of, 62 
Young, Edward, 156 



ZOOLOGICAL GABDENB opened, 
148 
Zulu War, 170 
Zutphen, Battle of, 41 
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WORKS BY JOSEPH PAYNE, 

Professor of the Science and Art of Education to the College of Preceptors, &c. 

PAYNE'S SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN, with brief 
Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. 
Twentieth Edition. With« fine Steel Frontispiece. i8mo, 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

*** The present Edition has been carefully Revised and considerably 
Enlarged by the insertion of several Poems by permission of Miss Ingelow, 
Tennyson, Browning, Kingsley, and others. 

*' Mr. Payne has shown great judgment in his selection of pieces. . . . Ex- 
tensive, comprehensive, and yet simple withal, we could wisn for no better 
introduction to the study of poetry to place in the hands of our little ones.*' — 
Schoolmaster. 

PAYNE'S STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY, with short 
Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, intended 
as a Text-Book for the Higher Classes of Schools. Eighth Edition, 
revised. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

" The selection is both extensive and varied, including many of the choicest 
specimens of English poetry." — Eclectic Review, 

PAYNE'S STUDIES IN ENGLISH PROSE. Specimens 
of the Language in its various stages, with Notes Explanatory and 
Critical. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

"Admirably accomplishes the object aimed at, which is to furnish, in the 
form of specimens, a continuous and systematic view of the development of 
the English language, and it is difficult to imagine a more useful manual." — 
Scotsman. 

" An unique attempt, so far as we are aware, to give specimens of the English 
language from the period previous to the Norman Conquest down to quite 
modern times. The selected passages are worthy to re^t^%e.\iX. Moks. ^vi^'a. "«a^ 
opinions of their respective authors."— 3^ohn Bull, 

PAYNE'S STUDIES IN ENGLISH 'P'R^^^_>,^^J 
POETRY. Being the above Two IBooVta \.o%e>Oafit vaOx^a >i 
ys. 6a. half 'bound. 
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LOCKWOOD'S SERIES OF 

CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOKS. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE COACH: A Practical Exposition of 
the Civil Service Curriculum, and Guide to the Lower Division of 
the Service and its Competitive Examinations. By Stanley 
Saville, of H.M. Civil Service. Fcap. 8vo, 2S. 6d. cloth. 

A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By H.A. 
DOBSON, Board of Trade. Second Edition, Revised and Extended. 
Fcap., 3S. 6d. cloth. 

"For truth of criticism, it is about the best book of the kind going/'— 
Westminster Review. 
** It possesses the indispensable and rare merit of accuracy.'* — Examiner. 

THE PRECIS BOOK ; or, Lessons in Accuracy of State- 
ment and Preciseness of Expression. For Civil Service Students, 
Self-Education, and use in Schools. By W. CosMO Monkhouse, 
of the Board of Trade. New Edition. Fcap., 2S. 6d, cloth. 
*»* Key to the above. Fcap. 8vo, 2*. 6d. cloth. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY, General and Poli- 
tical. By the late L. M. D. Spence. Revised by Thomas Gray, 
of the Board of Trade. Eighth Edition, corrected to the Present 
Date, Woodcuts and Six Maps. Fcap., 25. 6d. cloth. 

"A thoroughly reliable as well as a most ingenious compendium of 
geography."--Cmi Service Gazette. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE HISTORY OF ENGLAND: Being 

a Fact-Book of English History. By F. A. White, B.A. Fourth 

Edition, Corrected and Extended by H. A. Dobson. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

" We do not remember to have seen anjrthing of the kind so compendious, 
complete, accurate, and convenient for use." — Athenaum, 

THE CIVIL SERVICE BOOK-KEEPING; or, Book-keep- 
ing No Mystery : Its Principles Popularly Explained, and the Theory 
of Double Entry Analysed. By an Experienced Book-keeper. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap., is. 6d, cloth. 

" It is clear and concise, and exactly such a text-book as students require."— 
Q uarterly Journal of Education, 

THE CIVIL SERVICE ORTHOGRAPHY: A Handy Book 
of English Spelling, with Rules and Exercises. By E. S. H. B. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Fcap., is. 6d. cloth. 
" A carefully written and complete little book." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY, 

Art, Literature, and Progress, from the Creation of the World to the 
Conclusion of the Franco-German War. The Continuation by 
W. D. Hamilton, F.S.A., of H.M. Public Record Office. Fcap., 3s. 6d. 

" Accurate, wide, and thorough. Most useful to those who are reading up 
for examinations." — English Churchman. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE ENGLISH GRAMMAR: Being 
Notes on the History and Grammar of the English Language. By 
W. V. Yates, CM. Fcap., is. 6d. cloth. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: Being 
a Practical First Course of French. Grammar, with Exercises com- 
bined, for the use of Civil Service Cas\^\^aXft'5,C.\^s.%^^^-asyi Private 
Students. By Achille Motte a\3 . lile^ "E^W^otv. '^ca.-^.^ \^» ^d^O^i^, 
%* Key to the above. Fcap. Svo, w. 6d. cXolYv. 
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DR. D£ FIVAS' FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. 



*^* Attention is respectfully invited to the following eminently useful Series of 
French Class-Books^ which have enjoyed an unprecedented popularity, and are in use 
in most of the Colleges and Schools throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 

DE FI VA S' NE W GRA MM A R OF FRENCH GRA MM A RS ; 

comprising the Substance of all the most approved French Grammars 
extant, but more especially of the Standard Work, *• La Grammaire 
des Grammaires," sanctioned by the French Academy and the 
University of Paris. With numerous Exercises and Examples 
Illustrative of every Rule. By Dr. V. De Fivas, M.A., F.E.I.S., 
Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. 46th Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, with an Appendix on the History and 
Etymology of the French Language. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. strongly 
bound in leather. Key to the same, 3s. 6d. 

Note. — The Academic Frangaise having recently issued a new edition of their 
Dictionary, introducing many innovations, the opportunity was taken to thoroughly 
revise this Grammar in accordance therewith. Many other improvements and 
amplifications were at the same time effected ; whilst the addition of a History 
AND Etymology of the French Language will, it is believed, add to the use- 
fulness and popularity of the work. 

" This French Grammar has for a long time been recognised as the best we 
have in England, and it seems to be rapidly superseding most others." — 
Educational Times. 

*' The addition of an appendix on the History of the French language, com- 

Eiled from the best authorities, gives a new value to this old-established school 
00k.''— i4 thenceum. 

DE FIVAS' NEW GUIDE TO MODERN FRENCH 
CONVERSATION ; or, The Student and Tourist's French Vade- 
Mecum. Twenty-ninth Edition, i8mo, 25. 6d., strongly half-bound. 

"Compiled with great labour and care, and modernized down to the latest 
changes in the custom of ordinary French speech." — Academy. 

DE FIVAS, BEAUTES DES ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS, 
ANCIENS ET MODERNES. Ouvrage Classique k I'usage des 
Colleges et des Institutions. Quinzi^me Edition, augmentfee de Notes 
Historiques, G6ographiques, Philosophiques, Litt6raires, Gram- 
maticales, et Biographiques. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. strongly bound. 

" A convenient reading book for the student of the French language, at the 
same time a£fords a pleasing and interesting view of French literature."— -O&s^fv^r. 

DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION A LA LANGUE FRAN- 
CAISE; ou. Fables et Contes Choisis; Anecdotes Instructives, 
Faits M6morables, &c. Avec un Dictionnaire de tous les Mots 
traduits en Anglais. A I'usage de la Jeunesse, et de ceux qui com- 
mencent k apprendre la Langue Frangaise. Twenty-sixth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2S. 6d. strongly bound in leather. 

" Students who read this excellent book will soon find their knowledge of the 
language enlarged, and to a great extent perfected." — Public Opinion. 

DE FIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL y or, Guide to the 
Translation of English into French at Sight. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 2S. 6d. strongly bound in leather. *,* Key, 2S. 



THE FRENCH LANGUAGE: A. Com^\^\& C.^m-^^-c.^^s^^ 
of its History and Etymology. By 'E.. Ro\i^KVi^,^.^- '^^^'^"^ 
Appendix to the new edition of De FWas? Yx«aOo.Cix^'c^Ts^»x.^ 
8vo, IS. 6d. 
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DR. LEBAHN'S POPULAR GERMAN SCHOOL-BOOKS. 



"As an educational writer in the German tongue. Dr. Lebahn stands alone; 
none other has made even a distant approach to him.** — British Standard. 



LEBAHN'S GERMAN LANGUAGE IN ONE VOLUME. 
Seventh Edition. Containing — I. A Practical Grammar, with 
Exercises to every Rule. II. Undine : A Tale. By De la Motte 
FouQUE. With Explanatory Notes of all Difficult Words and 
Phrases. III. A Vocabulary of 4,500 Words, synonymous in 
English and German. Crown 8vo, 85. cloth. With Key, los. 6d. 
Key separate, 25. 6d. 

" The best German Grammar that has yet been published." — Morning Post. 

*' Had we to recommence the study of German, of all the German grammars 
which we have examined — ^and they are not a few — we should unhesitatingly 
say, Falck Lebahn's is the book for \is.**—Educational Times. 

LEBAHN'S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. New and 

Cheaper Edition (the Fifth), izmo, 2s. cloth. 

" It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for beginners in Ger< 
man." — Athenaum. 

LEBAHN'S FIRST GERMAN READER. New and 

Cheaper Edition (the Sixth). i2mo, 2S. cloth. 

"An admirable book for beginners, which indeed may be used without a 
m2iSteT,**— Leader, 

LEBAHN'S EXERCISES IN GERMAN. Crown 8vo, 

3s. 6d. cloth. Key to ditto, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth limp. 

" A volume of ' Exercises in German,* including in itself all the vocabularies 
they require. The book is well planned ; the selections for translation from 
German into English, or from English into German, being sometimes curiously 
veil suited to the purpose for which they are taken." — Examiner. 

LEBAHN'S SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN GERMAN. Crown 

Svo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

" One of the most amusing elementary reading-books that ever passed under 
our hands." — John Bull. 

LEBAHN'S EDITION OF SCHMID'S HENRY VON 
EICHENFELS. With Vocabulary and Familiar Dialogues. New 
and Cheaper Edition (the Eighth). Fcap. Svo, is. 6d. cloth. 

" The Dialogues are as perfectly adapted to render the student a speaker of 
this interesting language as is the Vocabulary for making him a reader." — 
Educational Times. 

LEBAHN'S GERMAN CLASSICS, with Notes and Com- 
plete Vocabularies. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. each, cloth. 
EG MONT. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Goethe. 
WILHELM TELL. A Drama, in Five Acts. By Schiller. 
GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. A Drama. By Goethe. 
PAGENSTREICHE: A Page's Frolics. A Comedy. By Kotzebue. 
BMTLIA GALOTTI. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Lessing. 
UNDINE. A Tale. By Fouque. 
SBLECTIONS FROM THE GERMAN POETS. 
"WJtbsucb aids, a student will find no dVaoiU^ vxiOc^t^^ Ta^s.x.w^v^^yi'^r- 
f/tc/:artivi. 
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LOCKWOOD'S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SERIES. 

i8mo, price is. each, strongly bound. 



*** The works in this cheap Elementary Series are designed to meet the 
requirements of Beginners^ and are especially adapted to the capacities of 
the Young. 

THE ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. B. G. 

Johns. New Edition, greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 

A SHORT AND SIMPLE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 
the Rev. B. G. Johns. New Edition, Enlarged and Corrected. 

THE FRENCH LANGUAGE: An Easy and Practical Intro- 
duction to. ^By John Haas. (First Course.) Fifteenth Edition, 
Revised. 

THE FRENCH LANGUAGE: An Easy and Practical Intro- 
duction to. By John Haas. (Second Course.) Tenth Edition, 
Revised. 
Key to the Second Course. 

*»* The First and Second Courses bound together, zs. 

THE GERMAN LANGUAGE: The Little Scholar's First 
Step in. By Mrs. Falck Lebahn. 

GERMAN READING: The Little Scholar's First Step in. 
Containing Fifty Tales from Schmid, with Grammatical Notes and 
a complete Vocabulary. By Mrs. Falck Lebahn. 

THE GERMAN PREPOSITIONS, AND THE CASES 

THEY GOVERN: Exemplified in 2,500 Useful Colloquial Phrases. 
By S. Galindo. 

GERMAN COLLOQUIAL PHRASEOLOGY: ExempUfying 
all the Rules of the German Grammar, in more than 2,500 Phrases, 
with English Translations. By S. Galindo. 



MCHENRY'S SPANISH COURSE. 

McHENRTS NEW AND IMPROVED SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR. Containing the Elements of the Language and the Rules of 
Etymology and Syntax Exemplified ; with Notes and Appendix, 
consisting of Dialogues, Select Poetry, Commercial Correspondence, 
Vocabulary, &c. Designed for every class of Learners, especially 
for such as are their own Instructors. New Edition. Revised and 
Corrected by Alfred Elwes. i2mo, bound, 65. 

" A useful guide to those who wish to form an acquaintance with the language 
of Spain." — Critical Review, 

McHENRTS EXERCISES ON THE ETYMOLOGY, 
Syntax, Idioms, S'C, of the Spanish Language. ^^^ ^A>5c^q.xv. '^^- 
vised by Alfred Elwes. i2irvo,bouTvd, -j^s. ^ 

%* -K£y TO THE Exercises. Revised 'b^ M-'c^'e.^'^^'^^'^* '^'^* ^^ 
McHENRTS SYNONYMS OF THE. SPA^^^^ 
CPUA GE EX PL A I NED . i zmo, boAmd, ^s . 



Educational Books 



EVENTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN THE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, Fonning a Series of interesting Narratives, extracted 
from the pages of Contemporary Chronicles or Modem Historians, of 
the most remarkable Occurrences in each reign; with Reviews of 
the Manners, Domestic Habits, Amusements, Costumes, &c., of the 
People, Chronologi9al Table, &c By Charles Selby. 27th Edition. 
Crown 8vo, fine paper, with Nine Illustrations by Anelay, 3s. 6d. ; 
cloth elegant. A School Edition, without the Illustratiolis, 2s. 6d. 

THE TWO NAPOLEONS: Being a Sketch of the Principal 
Events in the History of Europe for the last Eighty Years. By one of 
>tbe Writers of the School Managers' Series of Reading Books. i2mo, 
a.s. 6d. cloth. 

A HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Commodus, a.d. 192. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., 
Principal of the London International College. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
With upwards of 100 Engravings. Small 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ROME, from the 
Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. By B. G. Niebuhr. 
Edited by Dr. L. SCHMITZ. Fourth Edition. With Portrait. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

PETITES CAUSERIES; or, Elementary French and 
English Conversations. For Young Students and Home Teaching. 
To which are added Models of Juvenile Correspondence. Illustrated 
by Eight Full-page Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. By 
Achille Motteau, Author of "The Civil Service First French 
Book." Second and Cheaper Edition. Square crown 8vo, 2s. cloth. 

" For simplicity of arrangement, and the admirable way in which it leads on 
-^oung beginners, step by step, it would be impossible to surpass it,"— Civil 
Service Gazette. 

LA BAGATELLE; Intended to Introduce Children of Five 
or Six Years of Age to some Knowledge of the French Lcanguage. 
Revised by Madame N. L. New and Cheaper Edition. i8mo, 2s. 
bound. 

BARBAULD, LECONS POUR DES ENFANTS de TAge 
de Deux Ans jusqu'i Cinq. Traduites de 1' Anglais de Mme. Barbauld 
par M. Pasquier. Suivies des " Hymnesen Prose pour les Enfants," 
Traduites de I'Anglais de Mme. Barbauld par M. Clemence. 
Nouvelle Edition, le tout revu par Clotilde Norris. Avec un 
Vocabulaire complet Fran^ais- Anglais. i8mo, 2s. cloth. 

VOCABULAIRE SYMBOLIQUE ANGLO-FRANgAIS—A 

Symbolic French and English Vocabulary, for Students of every 
age in all classes ; in which the most Useful and Common Words are 
taught by Illustrations. By L. C. Ragonot, Professor of the French 
Language. Eleventh and Cheaper Edition, with upwards of 850 
Woodcuts and 9 full-page Copperplates. 4to, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

^ SYMBOLIC ANGLO'GB^UA^ V0CAB\31.ARY, adapted 
from Ragonot' s " Vocabulaire SymboWque ktv^o-Yx^^St'a^^'' ^$i>*R^ 
by Falck Lebahn, Ph.Dr. V^Jl^ ^5o ^J.^^^^'^ ^^^ ^ ^T^ 

Lithographic Plates. New aadCtoapet ^^vtvoi^^ '^no.^^.^.O...^ 
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DR. LARDNER'S POPULAR SCIE NTIFIC WORKS. 

THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART, Edited by 
DiONYSius Lardner, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy and Astronomy in University College, London. Re-issue in 
Six Double Volumes, with upwards of 1,200 Engravings on Wood. 
Price /i IS., cloth; dr half-morocco elegant, /i zzs. 6d. 
" ' The Museum of Science and Art is the most valuable contribution that 
has ever been made to the scientific instruction of eVery class of society.' " 

Sir David Brewster in the North British Review, 

Popular Treatises, Abridged from the above : — 
COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED, With 233 Illustrations. 5s. cloth. 
THE MICROSCOPE. With 14 Illustrations. 2S. cloth. 
POPULAR GEOLOGY. With 201 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
POPULAR PHYSICS. With 85 lUustrations. 2S. 6d. cloth. 
STEAM AND ITS USES. With 89 lUustrations. 2s. cloth. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY, With 182 Illustrations. 4s. 64. cloth. 
THE BEE AND WHITE ANTS, 135 Illustrations. 2S. cloth. 
THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPULARISED. 100 Illusts. is. 6d, 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. 
Lardner. With 335 Illustrations. Sixteenth Thousand. Revised 
and Edited by T. Olver Harding, B.A., of University Coll., 
London. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. cloth. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. Lardner. 

With 190 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. By Dr. Lardner. 
Fourth Edition, Revised by Edwin Dunkin, F.R.S. With 38 Plates 
and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 9s. 6d. cloth. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ANIMAL PHYSICS. By Dr. 

Lardner. With 520 Illustrations. Second Edition, carefully 
corrected. Crown 8vo, yj. 6d. cloth. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, By Dr. Lardner. New 
Edition. Revised and Re-written by E. B. Bright, F.R.A.S. 140 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 2S. 6d, cloth. 

The following Five Volumes, though each is complete in itself, and to be 
purchased separately, form A Complete Course of Natural Philo- 
sophy : — 

THE HANDBOOK OF MECHANICS, By Dr. Lardner. 
A New Edition. Edited and considerably Enlarged by B. LOEWY, 
F.R.A.S. With 378 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

THE HANDBOOK OF HEAT. By Dr. Lardner. New 
Edition; Re-written and Enlarged by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S. 
With 117 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

THE HANDBOOK OF HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 
MATICS. By Dr. Lardner. NewEdition.byB. Loewy, F.R.A.S. 
With 236 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM. 
AND ACOUSTICS, By Dr. Lardner. N«« Y.e:\>i^aT.. ^^^^^^n 
G. C. Foster, B.A., F.C.S, YJith 400 \\V>as\.. '^o^v'e.No, ^^. '^'^^-;^^ 

TJIB HANDBOOK OF OPTICS. ^^ Ti^- Vjf^^^^^N^^sc. 
Edition, Edited by T. OLVER H<wRr>WO,^.fe^. ^xV\va<5^ 
PostSvo, 5s. cloth. 
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8 Educational Books. 

THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 

By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

A New Uniform Edition, in Twelve Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth 
price 30s. ; or in Six Double Volumes, price 305. half-bound. 

*< Anyone who reads and rememberar Mr. Timbs' Encyclo- 
paedic varieties should ever after be a good tea-table talker, an 
excellent companion for children, a * well-read ' person, and a 
proficient lecturer." — Atkenaum. 

*»* The Volumes are especially adapted for School Prizes ^ 6*c., and may 

be had separately t as follows : 

1. MISCELLANIES, 2S. 6d, 

2. MANNERS, CUSTOMS, <S^. 2S. 6d, 

" A remarkably pleasant and instructive little book ; a book as full of informa- 
tion as a pomegranate is full of seeds." — Punch. 

(3. CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, Past and Present, First Series, 
25. 6d, 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, Past and Present, Second Series, 
25. 6d, 

" Contains as much information in 500 pages as could otherwise be gleaned 
from reading elaborate treatises on physical phenomena, acoustics, optics^ 
astronomy, geolo^ and palaeontologv, meteorology, nautical geography, mag- 
netism, the electric telegraph, &c.»' — Mining Journal, 

fS. CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY, 2S.6d. 

J " We can conceive no more amusing book for the drawing-room, nor one more 
j useful for the schoolroom."— i4r* Journal, 

ie. POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED, 2S. 6d, 

" We know of few better books for young persons ; it is instructive, enter- 
taining, and reliable." — Builder, 

{7, NOTABLE THINGS OF OUR OWN TIME, 2S. 6d, 

" A handy and trustworthy chronicle of our advance.'' — Notes and Queries. 

8. THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED IN DAILY LIFE, With 

Personal Experiences and Recollections. 2s. 6d. 

" A valuable and memorable book, and represents great research and arduous 
labour." — Morning Post. 

9. A GARLANDFOR THE YEAR, AND SOMETHING FOR EVERY- 
BODY. 2S. 6d. 

" Particularly well adapted for parochial lending libraries.*' — Saturday Review. 

10. KNOWLEDGE FOR THE TIME. 2s. 6d, 

" Peculiarly valuable, as embodying the observations of an acute, intelligent, 
and cultivated mind." — Observer. 

(II. MYSTERIES OF LIFE, DEATH, AND FUTURITY, 2S. 6d. 

" A pleasant, dreamy, charming, startling little volume, every page of which 
sparkles like a gem in an antique setting." — Weekly Dispatch. 

V 12. PREDICTIONS REALISED IN MODERN TIMES. 2S. 6A 

"A volume containing a variety of curious aud startling narratives on many 
points of supematnralism, well calculated \o gcaWVj xYvaXXcw^ oi \\\a taarvellous 
which is more or less inherent in ua all." — Notes andQuene^. 

*^* Sold separately, also in Double Volumes, ^vlce «»^ eaOo., 

as braoHeted. 



WHALE'S SERIES. 




PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 
TVE PRIZE MEDAL 

Was awarded to the 

Publishers for 

Booki : Rttilimtntary 

Scitntifie, 

"WEALE'S SKItlXS," ate. 




A SELECTION FROM THE LIST OF 

CLASSICAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND 
RUDIMENTARY SCIENTIFIC. 




LONDON, 1862. 
THE PRIZE MEDAL 



"WEAIiS'S SERIES." 




These Popular and Cheap Series of Books, now comprising 
nearly Three Hundred and Fifty distinct works in almost every 
department of Science, Art, and Education, are recommended to the 
' notice of Engineers, Architects, Builders, Artisans, and Students 
■ generally, as well as to those interested in Workmen's Libraries, 
\ Free Libraries, Literary and Scientific Institutions, Colleges, 
I Schools, Science Classes, &c., &c. 



N.B.—Iii ordering from this List if is riwrnmii 
/acililaliag business aitd obviating error, to quote' 
tie volumes, as well as the titles and Jirices. 



10 Whale's Classical Series. 

3 " 

LATIN. 

19. LATIN GRAMMA'R, By the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, 

M.A. IS. 

20. LATIN'ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the Rev. Thomas 

GooOWiM, M.A. 2s. 

22. BNGLISH'LATIN DICTIOffARY. By the Rev. Thomas 
Goodwin, M.A. is. 6d, 

20.) LATIN DICTIONARY (as above). Complete in One 
22. 1 Vol., 3*. 6d. ; cloth boards, 45. 6df 

^ *«* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 5s. 6d. 

LATIN CLASSICS. 

With Explanatory Notes in English. 

1. LATIN DELECTUS. By H. Young, is. 6d. 

2. C^SARIS COMMENTARII DE BELLO GALLICO. 

With Notes and Geographical Register. By H. Young. 2s. 

12. CICERONI S ORATIO PRO SEXTO ROSCIO A ME- 

RINO. By the Rev. James Davies, M.A. is. 6d. 

13. CICERONIS ORA TIONES IN CA TILINA M, VERREM, 

ET PRO ARCHIA. By Rev. T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L., Oxford. 
15. 6d. 

14. CICERONIS CATO MAJOR, LJELIUS, BRUTUS, 

SIVE DE SENECTUTE, DE AMICITIA, DE CLARIS 
ORA TORIBUS DIALOGI. By W. Smith, M.A., F.R.G.S. 2S. 

3. CORNELIUS NEPOS. By H. Young. 15. 

6. HORACE: ODES, EPODES, AND CARMEN SJECU- 

LARE. By H. YoUNG. is. 6d. 

7. HORACE: SATIRES, EPISTLES, and ARS POETICA. 

By W. Brownrigg Smith, M.A., F.R.G.S. is. 6d. 
21. JUVENALIS SATIRJE. By T. H. S. Escott, B.A. 25. 

16. LIVY: HISTORY OF ROME. By H. Young and W. 
B. Smith, M.A. Part i. Books i., ii., is. 6d. 

16.* Part 2. Books iii., iv., v., is. 6d, 

17' — — Part 3. Books xxi., xxii., is. 6d. 

8. SALLUSTII CRISPI CAT A LIN A ET BELLUM 

JUGURTHINUM. By W. M. Donne, B.A. Trin. Coll. Cam. 
IS. 6rf. 

10. TERENTII A DELPHI, HECYRA, PHORMIO. Edited 

by the Rev. James Davies, M.A. 2s. 
g. TERENTII ANDRIA ETHEAUTONTIMORUMENOS. 
By the Rev. James Davies, M.A. is. 6d. 
II. T£J^ENTII EUNUCHUS,COM(EDIA. By the Rev. J. 

Davies, M.A. is. 6d. 
4. VIRGILII MAROmS BUCOLICA E.T O^OU(i\C,k 
The Bucolics by W. RUSHT01^»'M..K., ^^ >Jxv^ ^^qx^e^v^-s. >Qri ^^ 
Young, is. 6d. 
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Latin CLASsics-r^ontinued. 
5. VIRGILII MARONIS JENEIS. By H. Young and 

Rev. T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L. 3s. 

5.* Part I. Books i.-vi., is. 6d, 

5.** Part 2. Books vii.-xii., 2S. 

19. LATIN VERSE SELECTIONS from CatvlLvs, Tibxjl- 

Lus, Propertius, and Ovid. By W. B. Ponne, M.A. 25. 

20. LATIN PROSE SELECTIONS from Varro, Colu- 

mella, ViTRUVius, Seneca, Quintilian, Florus, Velleius, 
Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, Suetonius, Apuleius, &c. 
By W. B. Donne, M.A.' 2s.* 

GREEK. 

14. GREEK GRAMMAR. By IIans Claude Hamilton. 

IS. 6d. 
GREEK LEXICON, By Henry R. Hamilton. Vol. i. 
Greek-English, 2s. 6d. ; Vol. 2. English-Greek, 2s. Or the Two 
Vols, in One, 4s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 5s. 



15 
17 



I4» I5» 
17- 



GREEK LEXICON (as above). ^ Complete, with 
the Grammar, in One Vol., cloth boards, 6s. 



GREEK CLASSICS. 

With Explanatory Notes in English. 

I. GREEK DELECTUS. By H. Young and John Hut- 
chinson, M.A., of the High School, Glasgow, is. 6d. 

30. MSCHYLUS. PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. By the 
Rev. James Davies, M.A. is. 

32. MSCHYLUS. SEPTEM CONTRA THEBES. By the 
Rev. James Davies, M.A. is. 

40. ARISTOPHANES. ACHARNIANS. By C. S. T. Towns- 

hend, M.A. IS. 6d, 

26, EURIPIDES. ALCESTIS. By John Milner, B.A. 

IS. 6d. 

23. EURIPIDES. HECUBA AND MEDEA. By W. 
Brownrigg Smith, M.A., F.R.G.S. is. 6d. 

14-17. HERODOTUS, THE HISTORY OF, chiefly after the 

Text of Gaisford. By T. H. L. Leary, M.A., D.C.L. 

Part I. Books i., ii. (The Clio and Euterpe), 2S, 

Part 2. Books iii., iv. (The Thalia and Melpomene), 25. 

Part 3. Books v.-vii. (The Terpsichore, Erato, and Polyhymnia), 2s. 

Part 4. Books viii., ix. (The Urania and Calliope) and Index, is. 6d. 

5-12. HOMER, THE WORKS OF. By T. H. L. Leary 

M.A., D.C.L. 

The Iliad. i Tvre. O'ohs'^r.'^. 

Part I. Books i. to vi,, is. 6d, \ Part 1. 'BooYa\.\aN[\,,v&.^«- 

Part 2. Books vii. to xii., is. 6d. \ Part a. Boo>sls ^Vt\^^'^'!^\vv'^'^a.. 
Part 3. Books xiii, to xviii., is. 6d. \ Part ^. ^ooVs t^wv ^^Y'^v-i . -assi^ 
Part 4. Books xix, to xxiv., is. 6cl. \ Pait \. "Bocft^a ^v«" ^^ ^ 
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Greek Classics — continued. 

4. LUCIAN'S SELECT DIALOGUES. By H. Young. 
IS. 6d, 

13. PLATO'S DIALOGUES: The Apology of Socrates, the 
Crito, and the Phado. By the Rev. Jambs Davies, M.A. 25. 

18. SOPHOCLES. (EDIPUSTVRANNUS. By H.Young, is. 

20. SOPHOCLES. ANTIGONE. By the Rev. John Milner, 
B.A. 2$. 

41. THUCYDIDES. HISTORY OF THE PELOPON- 

NESIAN WAR. By H. YouNG. Book i. is. 

2.)XEN0PH0N'S ANABASIS. By H. Young. Part i. 
3. J Books i. to iii., is. Part 2. Books iv. to vii., is. 

42. XENOPHON'S AGESILAUS. By Ll. F. W. Jewitt. 

IS. 6d. 

43. DEMOSTHENES : The Oration on the Crown and tlte 

Philippics. By Rev. T. H. L. Leary. is. 6d. 

FRENCH. 

24. FRENCH GRAMMAR. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. is.6d. 

25. FRENCH'ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Alfred 

Elwes. is. 6d. 

26. ENGLISH 'FRENCH DICTIONARY. By Alfred 

Elwes. 2s. 

25.] FRENCH DICTIONARY (as above). Complete in One 

Vol., 3s. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
26. ) . *^* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 

47. FRENCH AND ENGLISH PHRASE BOOK. Con- 
taining Introductory Lessons, with Translations, for the conveni- 
ence of Students ; several Vocabularies of Words, a Collection of 
suitable Phrases, and Easy Familiar Dialogues, is. 6d. 



GERMAN. 

39. GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Dr. G. L. Strauss. is.6d. 

40. GERMAN READER: A Series of Extracts, carefully 

culled from the most approved Authors of Germany. By G. L. 
Strauss, Ph.D. is. 

41-43. GERMAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. By Nicholas 
Esterhazy S. a. Hamilton. In Three Parts. Part i. German- 
Freuch-English. Part 2. English-German-French. Part 3. 
French-German-English. 3s., ox cVolYiVko^^^, ^s. 

4i'43, GERMAN TRIGLOT DICTIOKAKY V^^^^n^.W 
^ 39' getber with German Grammar l,l:^o. ^<i^. m C>Ti^^No\\OTL^,Oi^s:sw 
boards, 55. 
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ITALIAN. 

27. ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By Alfred Elwes. 15. 6d. 

28. ITALIAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. By Alfred 

Elwes. Vol. i. Italian-English-French. 2S. 6d. 

30. ITALIAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. By Alfred 
Elwes. Vol. 2. English-French-Italian. 2s. 6d. 

32< ITALIAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. By Alfred 
Elwes. Vol. 3. French-Italian-English. 2s. 6d. 

28, 30,] ITALIAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY (as above). In 
32. j One Vol. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

^ *♦* Or with the Italian Grammar, cloth boards, 8s. 6d. 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE. 

34. SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Alfred Elwes. is. 6d. 

35. SPANISH'ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-SPANISH 

DICTIONARY. By Alfred Elwes. 4s.; cloth boards, 5J. ' 
*»* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 6s, 

55. PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR. By Alfred Elwes, 

Author of " A Spanish Grammar," &c. is. 6d. 

56. PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH PORTU- 

GUESE DICTIONARY. By Alfred Elwes. [Nearly ready. 

HEBREW. 

46*. HEBREW GRAMMAR. By Dr. Bresslau. is. 6d. 

44. HEBREW AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, BIBLICAL 

AND RABBINICAL. By Dr. Bresslau. 6s. 

46. ENGLISH AND HEBREW DICTIONARY. By Dr. 

Bresslau. 3s. 

44, ^6,\ HEBREW DICTIONARY (as above), in Two Vols., 



46*. 



Complete with the Grammar, cloth boards, 12s. 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

II. GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE, By 
Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. Fourth Edition, is. 6d. 

II*. PHILOLOG V: Handbook of the Comparative Philology of the 
various European Tongues. By Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. is. 

12 DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Containing above 130,000 Words. By Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. 
3s. 6d. ; cloth boards 4s. 6d. ; complete wltb.^'a Qx^jfecatotR.Ks.^O^'^k^ 
boards, 5s. 6d. 

48. COMPOSITION AND PUNCTX3AT101?l- ^^ \x.^'^^ 
BRENAii, Seventeenth Edition. \s. ^d. 
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English Language and Miscellaneous— c<?n^tn«tf^. > 

49. DERIVATIVE SPELLING-BOOK. By J. Rowbotham. 

F.R.A,S. Improved Edition, is. 6d. 

51. THE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING : Hints for 
,v the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain. Trans- 
lated from the French. Seventh Edition. 25. 6d. 

52. MINING AND QUARRYING, First Book of. By J. H. 

Collins, F.G.S. is. 

53. PLACES AND FACTS IN POLITICAL AND PHYSI- 

CAL GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. Edgar Rand, B. A. is. 

54. ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY, Qualitative and Quantita- 

tive, By Wm. W. Pink and George E. Webster. 2s. 

HISTORY. 

I. ENGLAND, OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF; 

more especially with reference to the Origin and Progress of the 
English Constitution. By William Douglas Hamilton, F.S.A. 
Fourth Edition. Maps and Woodcuts. 5s. ; cloth boards, 6s. 

5. GREECE, OUTLINES OFITHE HISTORY OF. By 
W. Douglas Hamilton, F.S.A. , and Edward Levien, M.A. 
2S. 6d. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

7. ROME, OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF. By 

Edward Levien, M.A. Map, 2s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

9. CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY, ART, LITERATURE, 
AND PROGRESS, from the Creation of the World to the Con- 
clusion of the Franco-German War. The Continuation by W. 
D. Hamilton, F.S.A. 3s. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

50. DA TES AND EVENTS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By 

the Rev. E. Rand. is. 

ARITHMETIC, GEOMETRY, MATHEMATICS, etc. 

32. MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. By J. F. Heather, 
M.A. Original Edition, in One Vol., illustrated, is. 6d. 

*^^* In ordering the above^ be careful to say, • Original Edition* or give the 
number in the Series (32) to distinguish it from the Enlarged Edition in 3 vols. {Nos. 
168-9-70.) 

60. LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING. By T. 
Baker, C.E. Revised by Edward Nugent, C.E. Illustrated 
with Plates and Diagrams. 2s.; cloth boards, 2S. 6d. 

6i.» READY RECKONER FOR THE ADMEASUREMENT 
OF LAND, including Tables showing the Price of Work from 
2S. 6d. to £1 per Acre, and other useful Tables. By A. Arm an. 
Second Edition, Corrected and Extended by C. Norris. 2s. 

75, DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY : mWi ^T\^^^t^ oI^V-^^^c^^ns 
and oi Perspective, extracted irom l\ife YxetvO^ ol Q^.^q^^-*.. 
By I. F. HEATHER. M.A. Illustrated vJ\t\iT\^\^\a^. •». 
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Arithmetic, Geometry, Mathematics, etc. — continued. 

178. PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY. By J. F. Heather, 
M.A. With. 215 Woodcuts. 2S. 

83. COMMERCIAL BOOK-KEEPING, With Commercial 

Phrases and Forms in English, French, Italian, and Gennan. 
By James Haddon, M.A., London, is. 6d, 

84. ARITHMETIC. By Professor J. R.Young. Tenth Edi- 

tion, Corrected. 15. 6d, 

84.* A Key to the above, containing Solutions in full to the Exercises, 
together with Comments, Explanations, and Improved Processes, 
for the Use of Teachers and Unassisted Learners. By J. R. 
Young, is. 6d. 

85. )EQUATIONAL ARITHMETIC, Sipplied to Questions 
85.''* f of Interest, Annuities, Life Assurance, and Greneral Commerce ; 

J with various Tables. By W. Hipsley. 2S. 

86. ALGEBRA, THE ELEMENTS OF. By James Haddon, 

M.A. 2S. 

A Key and Companion to the above Book, forming an extensive 
repository of Solvfed Examples and Problems in illustration of 
the various Expedients necessary in Algebraioal Operations. 
Especially adapted for Self-Instruction. By J. R. Young, is. 6d. 

88.] jB(7CL/D: with many Additional Propositions and Ex- 
89. ■ planatory Notes ; to which is prefixed an Introductory Essay on 
) Logic. By Henry Law, C.E. 2s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 3s. 

%* Sold also separately J viz : 

88. Euclid. The First Three Books.^ By Henry Law, C.E. is. 6d. 

89. Euclid. Books iv., v.,vi.,xi., xii. By Henry Law, C.E. is. 6d. 

90. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. 

By James Hann. Revised by Professor J. R. Young. 2s. 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

91. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By James Hann. is. 6d. 

92. SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By James Hann. 

Revised by Charles H. Dowling, C.E. is. 
*.^* Or with " The Elements 0/ Plane Trigonometry," in One Vol., 2s. 6d. 

03. MENSURATION AND MEASURING. By T. Baker. 
C.E. Revised by E. Nugent, C.E. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

102. INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By Homersham Cox, B.A. 

is. 

loi. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Elements of the. By 
W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE, F.R.A.S., «S:c. is. 6d, 

105. MNEMONICAL LESSONS.— Geometry, Algebra, and 
Trigonometry, in Easy Mnemonical Le&&otv!&. "^^ ^Ocv«5. '^^m, 
Thomas Penyngton KiRKMA.n»"M..k. \s.^d. 

ij6. ARITHMETIC. By Jambs Rkdi>o^. ^«^- ^^^^^^^ 
by Abrahkul Arman. is. 6d. 
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1 6 Weale*s Educational SERme. 

« : — ; 

Arithmbtic, Geometry, MathematicSj^tc— *#«««uicd. 

137. A Key to H addon's RuDiMENTAEt: AJUXHiltaTic. By A. 
Arman. is. W. : """^ ■ i'V, - 

158. THE SLIDE RULE, and HowAo Use fe/^y C. Hoare, 
C.E, With a Slide Riile in tuck of cover. 2s. 6d. ; cl. bds., 35. 

168. DRA Wing and measuring INSTRUMJSNTS. By 

J. F. Heather, M.A. Illustrated, is, 6d,': , \, 

169. OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. By J. F. Heather, M.A. 

IS. 6d. ^^ . 

170. SURVEYING & ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

By J. F. Heather, M.A. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

•*^* The above Three Volumes form an Enlargement bf tJte AuthorH original 
work, " Mathematical Instruments : their Construction, Adjustment, Testing, and 
Use,** the Eleventh Edition 0/ which is on sale, price is. 6d, {See No, 32 in the 
Series.) 

168.] MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, By J. F. 
169. • Heather. Enlarged Edition, for tha most part entirely re- 
170. ) written. The Three Parts as above in One thlfek Volume. With 
numerous Illustrations, ^. 6d, ; cloth boards/ 5s. 

185. THE COMPLETE MEASURER. Compiled for Timber- 
growers, Merchants, and Surveyors, Stonemasons, Architects, and 
others. By Richard Horton. Fourth Edition. 4s.; leather, 5s. 

196. THEORY OF COMPOUND INTEREST AND AN- 
NUITIES. With Tables^f Logarithms. By FBdor Thoman, 
of the Soci6t6 Credit Mobmer, Paris. 4s. ; cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 

199. INTUITIVE CALCULATIONS; or, Easy and Com- 
pendious Methods of Performing the various Arithmetical Opera- 
tions required in Commercial and Business Transactions. By 
DaKiel O'Gorman. Twenty-fifth Edition, corrected and enlarged 
by Professor J. R. Young. 3s.; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

204. MATHEMATICAL TABLES, for Trigonometrical, 
Astronomical, and Nautical Calculations; A Treatise on Loga- 
rithms. By Henry Law, C.E. Together with a Series of Tables 
for Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By Professor J. R. 
Young. New Edition. 3s. 6d, ; cloth boards, 4s. 

221. MEASURES, WEIGHTS AND MONEYS OF ALL 
NATIONS, and an Analysis of the Christian, Hebrew, and Ma- 
hometan Calendars. By W. S. B. WooLhouse, F.R.A.S., F.S.S., 
&c. Sixth Edition, Revised and enlarged. 2S. ; cloth boards, 25.6d. 

227. MATHEMATICS AS APPLIED TO THE CON- 
STRUCTIVE ARTS. Illustrating the various processes of 
Mathematical Investigation, by means of Arithmetical and Simple 
Aigebraical Equations and Prajci\.\cal"E.Tt^ia.'^\«&\ ^Jc&<i tVie Methods 
of Analysing Principles and "DedMcm^ BM\ft.'& ^ssA ^wcccdSsa, 
applicable to the Requirements oi PtafiXS^t^. 'B^i ^^n.'^cvs. ^k\&.ycsv, 
C.E, 35. ; cloth boards , 3s. 6d. 

J. OGDZZa AND CO., PFljpTEIVS, ^l/-, -^i- 1 
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rc^ruL.VE woiiKS for self-ixsteuctiox 



Events to be Remembered in the History of England : 

aSi'iiesof iiitcroHtini? Narratives of the most Remarkable Occurrences in 
vnv\\ lli'iKu ; witli lleviows of tlie Manners, Domestic Habits, Amuse- 
nit'ut^.('oMtun:.s \-<'. &c. (»f the P«Hiph?, Chronological T^ble, &c. By CnABLSS 
Sklhy. 27tii Kiiiiiiiii, l2njo. 2s. 6tl. Cloth. 
•«• .'!« Illustriitt'l Edition, on fine paper, S8. M. cloth elegant. 

The Derivative Spelling-Book, giving the origia of every 

wor»l from thf (.tn.-^'k, Lntiii, Paion, Oernjan, Teutonic, Dutch, French, 
SimniH}), and otiier .Lai!iruair<-s; with their pre8<'nt Acceptation and Pro- 
nuiiciHtion. By J. Rowbotham. F.R.A.S. Improved Edition, 12mo. Is. 6d. cL 

When to Double yonr Consonants. See the WRITER'S 

EN'^inRIDION. a List of all tl.ft Verbs that Double their Consonants on 
takirjL' KI). liST, 1N(J. &c. about hixty of which are exceptions to the ruU», 
—as Canl. Man'el. &i\ -not lieinp: accented on the last syllable. By 
J. A. Scarlett. I8m<>. is. cluth. 

Mind your H's and Take Care of your R's. Exercises for 

acquirluK the Usn an»l corroctinp thf Abuse of the letter II ; witli Obser\'a- 
tions and Additional Exorcises on the letter R. By Chas. W. Smith, 
Professor of Klocution, Author of 'Clerical Elocution.* Fcp. Is. cloth. 

Composition and Punctuation Familiarly Explained. By 

JifcTix Rkesan. Seventocnth Etlition, 12mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

The Art of Extempore Speaking : Hints for the Pulpit, the 

Srnat". and the Bar. By :M. IJautain, Vicar-General and Professor at the 
Si)ri)-iino, &c. Translated from the French. 7th Edition, fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

The Young Eeporter : a Pmctical Guide to the Art and 

the I'rofession of Shorthand Writijig, with a Dictionary of Latin Quotations. 
&c. Fcp. l.s. cloth. 

The Beauties of English Poetry. Selected for the use* of 

Youth. Hy K. ToMKlNS. 22nd Edition, with considerable additions and 
Que sttKil frontisiricce. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth ; gilt edges, Ss. 

The Pocket English Classics. 32mo. Neatly printed, 

nrice 6d. each, cloth limp :— Bloom field's Farmer's Boy ; Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner; Cow por's Ta.sk ; EHzabcth. or the Exilea ; Falconer's Shipwreck ; j 
Gav-'s Fables ; Goldsmith's Poetical Works ; Gray and Collins' Poetical . 
Works; Inchbnld's Nature and Art; Locke on the Understanding; Paul ( 
andViru:inia; Pope's Essay, and Blair's Grave; Rasselas ; Scott's Lady of 



the Lake; Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel ; Sterne's Si^ntimental Journey 
The Vicar ofWakefli'ld: Thomson's Seasoi 
hi 2 Parts, or in 1 vol. Is. 



Seasons; Walton's Ck)mplete Angler, t 



NEW ELEMEM'AKY FUENCII CONVERSATION BOOK. 

[Ihistrated by Eight f^iU-page Illustrations and very numerous Woodctitft. 

Petites Causeries i or, Elementary English and French ' 

Conversations, for Young Students and Home Teaching; to which arc ' 
added Models of Juvenile Corr(\s]>ondence in French and English. Ky 
AcniLLE MoTTJiAU. New and cheaper Edition. Square crown 8vo. 28. 
cloth elegant. 
'It id uj}']iU'fitUmnh\y nil fxccllcnt wt)rk.'— RcirooL Boabd Cruosiclr. 
' For simpltrlty at arr.anffcmeut, and t\vc aATt\\TnA^\ft ^'fliV l« which it lead ^ on youiiB 
fieifintnTH, 8fvp hy step, it W(»uld be impoeavUi; to awtv^^aa \x.:— Vlww. ^^vlvwr (^azbttr. 
'A wnrk hettcr dCBifOicd for its purp»»sc is atYdom \uex.N?\x.\x:-«>ootwR.N.-a. 

'ndon : CROSBY LOOKWOOD & CO.,'3 ataUotvws^-^^\\<^^>«^.AAx<^«^\.^>^v\\. 



DR, FALCK LEBAHITS GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
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' As an educational vrriter in the Oerman tongue. Dr. Lebahn stands alone ; none othtt' 
has made even a distant approach to him.'— British Btamdabd. 

Lebahn's German' Language in One Volume. 7th Edition, 

containing— A Practical Grammar— Undine; a Tale— and a Vocabulary of 
4,500 Words, synonymous in Englisluand German. Grown 8vo. 88. cloth. 
With Key, 10s. 6d. Key separate, 2s. ^. *^ '. 

• Had we to reoommence the study of German, of all the German grammars which we 
have examined— and they are not a few— we should unhesitatingly say, Falck Lebalin's U 
the hook for us,'— Educational Times. 

Lebahn's First German Course. 5th Ed. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

' It Is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for begiunere.'- ATHBNiBUH. 

Lebahn's First German Reader. 6th Ed. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

* An admirable book for beginners.'- Lbadeu. 

Lebahn's Exercises in German. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

A Key to the same, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Lebahn's Self-Instructor in German. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Lebalin's Edition of Schmid's Henry Von Eichenfels. 

With Vocabulary and Familiar Dialogues. New and cheaper Edition (the 
Eighth), is. 6d. cloth. 
' Excclleui^ly adapted to assist self-exercise.'— Spbotatob. 

Lebahn's German Classics; with Notes and Complete 

Vocabularies. Crown 8v6. 3s. 6d. each, cloth :—l. Egraont— 2. WllhelmTell — 
3. Goetz von Berlichingen— 4. Pagenstreiche— 6. Emilia Galotti— 6. Undine 
—7. Selections from the German Poets. 
' with such aids, a student will find no dllBculty In these masterpieces.'— ATHBViBUH. 



McHENRrS SPANISH COURSE. 
McHenry's Spanish Grammar. Containing the Elements of 

the Language and the Rules of Etvmology and Syntax Exemplified ; with 
N()t(>s and Appendix, consisting of Dialc^es, Select Poetry, Commercial 
Correspondence, Vocabulary, &c. New Edition, revised by Alpeed Elwes. 
12mo. 6s. bound. 

'The most complete Spanish grammar for the use of Englishmen extant. It fully 
performs the promises in the title-page.'— British Hbbald. 

McHenry's Exercises on the Etymology, Syntax, Idioms, 

&c. of the Spanisii Language. New Edition, revised by Alvbed Elwes. 
12mo. 3s. bound. *«* Key to the Exebcibes, 48. 

* Unquestionably the best book of Spanish Exercises which has hitherto been pub* 
llRhed.'— Gbntlbman's Magazine. 

McHenry's Synonyms of the Spanish Language Explained. 

12mo. 48. bound. _««^«.^^i^»^ 

* Anxious to render th^^^'"''^^^^^^^'"^^^^^^^^Luthor has expended co<v.- 
slderable time and laf • •[■'':' lerlftUt ^txx^sja Vtwwv "Cwt 
most approved writenl ' ^. ■' ' ..-> > . V ^^^^'^'^'^'^'^ '^'^'^ '^'*^'^^^*'^^«^ 
synonyms under conl • ^\ Wv«i\v«^ x>^«^sv'^viV«^'8. v^ '"^^ 

learner by their tntrini . ,' ^ >?•• 

LoDdoDtCBOSBYi V\\Co>xxN.,^»^^«!^" 



